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THE ORPHANS. 


“T say, Mattie! Look up! See how high! 
What great posts, what windows! How they ever 
went to work to build this I don’t know! I don’t 
see how they ever began to do it! My!” 

The young girl looked up with admiring gaze, 
though to her the sight was not new. 

“ Well, Billy, it was only a man sat down and 
planned it on paper, all out of his own head; then 
it was only men, Billy, hewed out all these great 
rocks, and laid ’em right; these monstrous stone pil- 
lars were all of ’em rounded, and hoisted on end by 
men; and men built on the roof, and the clock- 
tower. You see, Billy, what men’s hands can do, 
with the knowledge to help them.” 

Billy did not seem pleased with this observation. 
Presently he said, with a defiant nod: ‘ I can whit- 
tle, that is something! I can make things the other 
boys could n’t begin to!” 
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THE ORPHANS, 


“ You can never make your living so,” said his 
sister, sadly. 

“T can! Did not a lady buy my switch with 
the dog’s head cut on it? I'll be a carver, and then 
I shall not want any schooling. I can read some, 
now.” 

They walked along in silence. The snow lay 
upon tie pavement, and puffs of wind came search- 
ingly round corners and through alleys, as if seeking 
particularly for ill-clad urchins, to pinch their noses 
and fingers. 

“ T wish I had two pockets!” said Billy, plaintively. 
“Rich boys always have. And they have mittens, 
and outside coats.” 

“ So do apprentices,” said his sister. ‘ As for rich 
boys, if they are ignorant and idle, they will become 
poor men, most likely ; good-for-nothing ones, at any 
rate, Billy.” 

*“ And I may be a rich man, some day, and give 
all the poor boys I know a coat, with two great 
pockets.” 

“ The first thing is to learn, Billy, to read and to 
write. Did you ever know a rich man who could 
n't? And you will need to learn to work well at 
something, to get your money, you know.” 

No answer made Billy. Passing a confectioner’s 
shop, he looked in at the tempting things at the bow 
window. 

“I’m rather hungry, I think,” said he, smacking 
his lips. “ But I suppose we have nothing nice for 
dinner.” oe 
“ How should we?” said his sister, a little impa- 
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tiently. ‘“ Much as ever J can do to earn any dinner 
at all, now, and keep us both in decent clothes, for 
you are getting to be a great boy.” 

“ Soon it will be my turn to earn, I have already 
begun, you know: my dog’s head! I got sixpence 
for only that. By and by I’ll buy you a silk dress. 
And every day we wiil have for dinner — let me see, 
what shall it be? A meat pie, I guess!” 

Mattie laughed. “ Are we to depend on dog’s 
heads for that?” said she. “ Ladies wont think 
your work wonderful enough to buy as a curiosity, 
when you are no longer a little fellow.” 

** You are out there, Mattie. By that time I shall 
do them beautiful. I’ll carve out a great church, 
windows and all. See if I don’t, — you need not 
laugh,—and a great many will want to buy it. 
I shall not let anybody have it cheap: O no!” 

‘There are not many customers for such things, 
Billy. You will have to learn to make some of 
those things everybody wants, before you buy my 
silk gown, I guess.” 

Maitie’s plan was to bind Billy apprentice to some 
good master, to give him a safe home and a good 
bringing up. He was very fond of her, and was un- 
willing to admit the idea of any other home than 
the attic where they had suflered together a variety 
of discomforts and privations since the loss of their 
parents. But she was often obliged to leave him 
by himself, and then he played in the street with 
any companions he could find, good or bad. She 
could not prevent it. 

“Stop, stop, Mr.! Stop!” cried Billy, starting 
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THE ORPHANS. 


upon the run to restore a billet of wood which had 
fallen from a cart. The driver smiled, and, seeing 
the chip-basket upon Mattie’s arm, bade him keep 
his prize. In Billy’s eyes it was much too valuable 
to burn. He resolved to begin upon his church 
model immediately. “I know I can do it!” said 
he, eyeing it with his head on one side. By the 
power of fancy, he saw it assume the exact form he 
wished. “ I can do it— in time.” 

“ Poor child!” said his sister. “In time, — yes, 
when you have learned the use of tools.” 

“ O, I see you want one good fire out of this. 
Well; I can split it into three sizable sticks. You 
shall have two, and we shall be warm enough, Mat- 
tie!” 

“Dear boy, keep the wood. Billy, do you know, 
the workshops are always warm! So are school- 
rooms (or ought to be). Iam going in here. Come!” 

They entered a furniture warehouse. They passed 
through several rooms, in which finished and un- 
finished articles were ranged in rows. Billy stopped 
to look at the roses and fruit cut in rose-wood, and 
having arrived at last at a small room in which a 
man was chiselling at an ugly figure-head for a ves- 
sel, he stood still, perfectly charmed and absorbed. 
Mattie went into the next room, and spoke to some 
person out of sight. “1 have brought him,” she 
said. 

“ Fine, stout lad,— but too small. Altogether 
too young! Surprised! A mere child, to handle a 
knife so! Cut his fingers off, one would think.” 

“He is eight, Sir.’ Mattie came to Billy, and 
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took from his slack grasp a bit of wood he carried, 
upon which he had begun to cut birds and flowers 
in relief. It was a failure, but the mere attempt 


was enough to shew the existence of a natural tal- 
ent. 


“'Time enough, three years hence,” said the mas- 
ter, tossing it aside. 

“ He is a good boy yet, Sir, but Iam unable to 
take proper care of him. If you would take charge 
of him now, I would bless and thank you all my 
life!” 

Here Billy came to the door, opening his large, 
bright eyes very wide, because he could not believe 
his ears. 

“Tcan take him into my own house. The lady 
has already paid his fee.” Billy wondered what 
lady, and what boy they were talking of. “ She 
said he must have a marvellous eye for form and 
proportion. But—dah, here he is! Whatdo you 
say, my little man? Will you come and stay with 
me, and go to school? You shall see the men 
work every day, and Sundays you shall spend with 
your sister.” 

Billy answered by throwing his arms round Mat- 
tie, and crying passionately. 

“ Ah, he is too much of a baby to leave you at 
present,” said the master. 

Billy raised his head at this, and wiped his eyes 
with his coat-sleeve. “Do you want me to?” said he 
to Mattie, down whose cheeks tears were streaming. 

“There are but two of us, Sir; I cannot drive him 


from me,” said Mattie to the master. “ No, I can- 
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6 NIGHT. 


not drive him from me. I must do as I can, if he 
will not consent.” 

“Twill do as you say, Sir. It won’t kill me!” 
said Billy, stoutly. 

“Oh! you should thank the gentleman,” said 
Mattie, shocked at his want of civility. But the 
master smiled, and patted his head, quite satisfied 
with his submission. 

On Monday Billy went to his place, with a bright, 
shining face, clean collar, and well-mended clothes. 
On Saturday night he found the attic enlivened by 
a crackling fire, before which sat a small covered 
dish. How much he had to tell, and how fast and 
how long they both talked, with arms about each 
other, before the ready supper was thought of,—a 
little pigeon pie ! 

“Tcan work a great deal more, now I can stay 
away all day,” said Mattie. “So you have earned 
your pie, already, by your obedience and good be- 
havior. Next time, I shall have some new trousers 
all made, and they shall have two pockets!” 

A. W. A. 





NIGHT. 


Tue silent air is cool and fresh, 
The stars are glowing bright, 

The branches move with a sighing moan, 
Swayed by the breeze of night. 





NIGHT. 


A ghostly vapor, wreathing slow, 
Steals from the turfy ground : 
Save the low rustling of the trees, 

I cannot hear a sound. 


As by a spell, my soul is calmed, 
All earthly troubles cease, 

Doubt and distress are banished by 
A pure and holy peace. 


To-night my soul would spread its wings, 
And soar above this life : 

How mean and poor seem worldly joys, 
How hateful worldly strife ! 


O that these joys might never snare, 
O that this strife might cease, 

That in my soul might ever reign 
This deep and solemn peace! 


To-night I feel that Thou art near, 
Thou listenest to my prayer ; 

Even I, O God, thy humblest child, 
Thy love and mercy share. 


Let not to-morrow’s busy cares 
This holy trust destroy, 

But let it sweeten all my griefs, 
And purify my joy. 


Teach me to feel that not alone 
Beneath the midnight sky, 

But through the giddy, glaring day, 
My God is ever nigh. 


When the broad earth is hushed in awe, 
Beneath the stars’ pure ray, 

And I look up with swelling heart, 
He hears me as I pray. 





TRUE STORY ABOUT 


But when I mingle in the throng, 
*Mid noise and strife and care, 

If one pure thought goes up to heaven, 
God heeds the silent prayer. 


O Father! let the thought of thee 
Be with me day and night, 

A beacon sure, a faithful guide, 
To lead my steps aright. 





TRUE STORY ABOUT A NEW ENGLAND FISH- 
ERMAN. 


A sack-Loe of enormous size lay half buried un- 
der a mass of glowing embers and blazing fore-sticks, 


in the old-fashioned fireplace. The wood crackled, 
the sap hissed, and the flames leaped higher and 
higher into the cloud of smoke, which rolled slowly 
upward towards the gloomy recesses of the chimney, 
as if it were unwilling to leave the cheerful light be- 
low. ‘The cat purred in the corner; the dog dozed 
under the table; and the flickering light covered the 
walls of the room with fantastic shadows, resem- 
bling only the phantoms of a dream. 

Gazing silently into the embers sat a man whose 
hard-featured, weather-beaten face betokened indomi- 
table energy and resolution. Age had whitened his 
locks and furrowed his brow with many a wrinkle, 
but his giant frame still gave token of the strength 
which in his younger days had made him the boast 
of the town. 
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Suddenly rousing himself from his reverie, he said, 
“ Nathan!” ; 

“Eh? What? Did you speak, father?” said his 
son, a square-built man of about thirty, who was 
nodding half asleep in his chair, on the opposite side 
of the fire. 

“ Yes, boy. I wish you’d haul my dory down 
to the beach with the oxen to-morrow. I’m goin’ 
out fishin’ one of these pleasant days soon. It’s 
comin’ on warm weather.” 

“ Why, father! It’s only April, and you know 
we ll have some tremendous nor’-westers before it 
’s time to go out in the boat.” 

“ Never you mind, Nathan. I’ve fished on these 
shores sixty years, man and boy, and I ain’t afraid 
of the toughest nor’-wester that ever blowed. I can 
see it comin’ on time enough to get ashore; or on 
one of the islands, at any rate, worst come to 
worst.” 

“ Well, father, you know I’se engaged with the 
oxen, to plough for Deacon Newcome, and I cal’late 
I shan’t have no time to spare for about a month. 
So I can’t no how spend time to haul that ’ere dory 
of your’n a mile and a half out of the woods, just 
now.” | 

“ ] don’t see what in natur’ possessed the boy to 
haul it up there last fall. You might jest as well ’a’ 
let it be on the beach.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling of you now, father. 
I did n’t want you to get blowed off in one of them 
fall gales, as I knowed you would be, if you had 
that there pesky old dory where you could get at it. 
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You ’re jest the most risky man anywhere round, 
and you see you ain’t to be trusted yet awhile. 
Hold on till the gales is over; then you can fish all 
the time, if you want to; but it ain’t no use talking 
to me about hauling that there old boat down for 
many a day yet.” 

The old man took down his tobacco board from 
the nail on which it was hanging, near his side, care- 
fully cut a few thin slices from the end of a piece of 
pig-tail, rubbed them fine in the palm of his hand, 
and filled his old, black pipe. Placing a hot coal on 
top of the tobacco, he drew a few whiffs until it was 
well lighted; when, resting his elbows on his knees 
and his chin on his hands, he resumed his former 
fixed gaze into the embers. Had it not been for the 
cloud of smoke which occasionally curled from his 
mouth, one might have supposed him dead, so mo- 
tionless did he remain. 


“What upon airth are you doing, father?” said 
Nathan, in great amazement. He was driving home 
the oxen on the day after the above conversation had 
taken place, and a sudden turn in the path had re- 
vealed the old man, diligently employed in moving 
his dory toward the beach with rollers. The sturdy 
old fellow raised the bow, pushed under the roller 
with his foot, went to the stern and shoved the boat 
forward until the bow touched the ground again. 
He then stopped, wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead with the palm of his hand, and, looking 
towards his son, said: “I could n’t think of wait- 
ing for this here dory till you got through with 
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Deacon Newcome, no how. So I sot to work,. get- 
ting it down myself.” 

He then resumed his task. Although extremely 
troubled, and not a little vexed, to see his well-de- 
vised plot wholly unavailing, Nathan could not help 
bursting into a laugh. 

“ Well, father,” said he, “ I’ll give in. You ’re the 
obstinatest man I ever see. It won’t do no good to 
make you roll that there pesky old dory a mile and 
a half; ’cause I know you’d roll it ten, if you took a 
notion to. So I’ll haul it down to the beach. But 
don’t ye now think o’ going out in her yet awhile; 
that ’s all.” 


So Nathan dragged the dory down to the beach. 


A few days afterwards the sun rose in a cloudless 
sky, and there appeared to be every prospect of fine 
weather. The old fisherman hunted up his lines and 
hooks, dug a few clams for bait, and rowed about 
among the islands, trying at all the well-known led- 
ges to catch a few cod-fish. He did not meet with 
much success, until he had gradually worked his 
way to a fishing-ground outside the outermost isl- 
and; where, as he would have expressed it, he 
“ struck a school.” 

Too busy to think of anything but his sport, he did 
not notice that the wind was blowing fresher and 
fresher from the northwest, until at length it blew 
a gale. 

He tried to pull up his killik, —as an anchor made 
of wood and stone is called in fisherman’s parlance ;__ 
but it was fast in the rocks. At length the rope 
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parted, and the old man began to row vigorously to- 
wards the shore; but the wind was so furious that 
he could not gain an inch. In fact, he soon began 
to move, stern foremost, further and further from the 
wished-for goal. Still he pulled away at his oars, 
with the air of one who was not discouraged, and 
who did not mean to be. 

The gale increased in fury, and as the sun was 
about setting the old man in his frail boat was 
nearly out of sight of land. With his feet braced, 
and his eyes closed, he continued to row desperately 
on, although his arms, weakened by age, were hardly 
able to pull the oars. His white locks streamed in 
the wind; his clothes were drenched, and his dory 
was half filled with water; but he never faltered for 
amoment. A better impersonation of indomitable 
will might be sought for in vain; at least so thought 
the crew of a small coasting schooner who happened 
to see him in passing. 

A loud shout attracted his attention, and he was 
soon safe on board. 

“ Uncle,” said one of the sailors with a laugh, as 
the old man, warmed and refreshed, was finishing a 
hearty supper in the forecastle, “why did n’t you 
stop pulling, and wait till the wind lulled, when you 
found you were falling astern, eight or ten knots an 
hour ? ” 

The only reply was, “ The Lord caused the wind to 
blow, but it was my duty to strive against it.” 


H. Le A. 








TON Xi 


In the midst of a little country village, under the 
shade of a magnificent row of lindens, there once 
stood an old tavern, with its swinging sign and low 
bench. It was a favorite resort for all the idlers of 
the town. A little knot of them were assembled there 
one summer twilight, talking over the petty news 
of the day, when their attention was at once attract- 
ed, and the thread of their discourse broken, by the 
arrival of a smart pedler’s wagon. It was gayly 
painted with red and yellow, and hung all over the 
outside with glittering tins, corn-brooms, tubs, wash- 
boards, pails, &c. Staring white letters informed 
all who chose to read, that fresh butter, cheese, her- 
ring, &c., were to be produced from within, in ex- 
change for ready cash. The driver, a spruce, active 
young Yankee, leaped down from his lofty perch, and 
threw the reins upon the backs of the heavy horses, 
whose drooping necks and half-closed eyes showed 
they were jaded by a hard day’s travel. A large 
and powerful black dog sat down under the wagon 
panting, with his tongue hanging out of his mouth. 
Matters were soon arranged between the pedler and 
the landlord, and the horses comfortably stabled for 
the night. 

“ Are you not afraid to leave your wagon out 
all night ?” asked one of the by-standers of the 
pedler. 

“Well, I guess nobody won’t meddle with my 
things,” he replied, dryly, as he went into the house. 

2 
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In a few hours all was quiet. The group of idlers 
had dispersed, the lights in the tavern were extin- 
guished, and the pedler lay sleeping soundly in his 
bed. 

Suddenly he was aroused by loud cries of, “ Help! 
help!” mingled with the deep growling bark of a 
dog. 

“Ha!” said the pedler, as he raised his head a 
moment to listen, “I guéss Tony has found some 
work to do.” 

Presently there was a great thumping at his cham- 
ber door, and the landlord cried out, “ Mr. Pedler! 
Mr. Pedler! get up, and come out ; your dog is kill- 
ing a man!” 

“O, no; he won’t hurt nobody.” 

“ But he will, indeed,” persisted the landlord, in 
an excited tone, “for we can’t any of us call him 
off.” 

“QO, you’d better let him alone,” was the calm 
reply ; “‘ Tony knows well enough what he’s about.” 

“ But, you see, the man was taking something out 
of the wagon, and so the dog flew at him, and threw 
him down. He’ll tear him to pieces, if you don’t 
come quick!” 

“I’m too tired to get up at this time of night to 
take care of a thief,” said the pedler, in a sleepy 
voice. “Don’t you worry, landlord; Tony is only 
teaching him a lesson.” 

In the morning the pedler rose at dawn, to start 
on his day’s journey. Going out into the yard, he 
found quite a group of hostlers and stable-boys 
looking at a respectful distance towards the wagon. 
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Close beside it was a man lying on his back, pale 
with terror and exhaustion; and over him stood the 
powerful black dog, ready, if he moved a finger, to 
catch him by the throat. 

“ Been lying so, all night?” asked the Yankee, 
with something like a smile. 

The man made no reply, but, as the dog obeyed 
his master’s call, he rose from the ground, stiff and 
lame, and was about to slink away. 

‘“‘ Stop, mister,” shouted the pedler, pointing to a 
large cheese that lay where it had rolled from the 
thief’s grasp when the dog sprang at him, — “ Stop, 
mister; take that cheese, for I guess you ’ve earnt 
it!” 

P. & 8S. 





THE DONKEYS. 
No. II. 


Eacu mile of the ascent was wilder than the last. 
In some places the road was a crevice-like ravine, 
with large, smooth stones or rocks in the bottom, em- 
bedded in mud. It seemed like the bed of a torrent, 
and probably had been, during the prolonged storms 
for which the winter of 1856 was remarkable in 
Fayal, as well as in America. Long tresses of the 
fragrant wild thyme hung down its gravelly sides, 
and ferns in great variety niched themselves in every 
hollow, or waved their plumy tufts from the brow of 
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a rocky bank. Now and then the donkeys waded 
through water and mud, but they would pick their 
way round it whenever there was room to set one 
little hoof after another upon a dry edge, or ridge ; 
a hand’s breadth of causeway would suffice, if there 
was room to pass along without grazing the rider’s 
feet against the side. Sometimes they took a nar- 
row foot-track upon the very edge of a soft earth- 
bank; the view of the quagmire beneath, and the 
probability of the soil giving way, so affected the 
nerves of the unpractised rider, that he would per- 
haps attempt to control his bearer by the rein. But 
as the head of the animal was the only part affected 
by a pull upon the bridle, and it was taken in dud- 
geon if persevered in, the traveller soon learned that 
any officious care on his part was worse than super- 
fluous. The wisest and-safest course was to leave 
the bridle upon the donkey’s neck, and trust entirely 
to his cautious instinct, except in going down a 
steep pitch, when a tight rein gave him assist- 
ance. ; 

In some of the difficult passes, Marineiro dis- 
dained to follow a leader. He was of a different 
opinion from the spirited black jack as to the safest 
and best footing, and would generally take to the 
left bank, if the other chose the right. He took no 
advantage of the opportunities this gave him to take 
the precedence, but conducted himself in an honora- 
ble and magnanimous manner. Racing under the 
circumstances was hardly practicable, to be sure, 
and probably the consciousness of unusual weight 
and clumsiness, rather than emulation, was the cause 
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of his contrary course, especially where there was 
danger of a ground slide. 

This exemplary mood was not even disturbed, 
when, as the party came out of a ravine upon a 
brown moor, Laranjinha came nimbly ambling at 
his side, and kept pace with him for some distance. 
Little Orange was a pretty creature. His ears, 
though of asinine size, were delicately shaped; his 
hair fine and smooth, and of a dark-brown color ; his 
body slender; his limbs tapering to the smallest 
available ankles, and the neatest pattern of hoofs. ' 
Nothing can be said in favor of his tail, except that 
it was never viciously brandished, or carried in a 
horizontal line with his back. 

Laranjinha’s rider was a slender lady, wearing a 
dark-brown Pico hat, with a wide brim a little slop- 
ing, so as to throw its shadow into a pair of brilliant 
but soft dark eyes. Her countenance was full of 
animated expression, yet not without a shade of pen- 
siveness. 

“You must be tired, and I have come to exchange 
donkeys with you for awhile,” said she to Anne 
Berkeley. “You must not refuse, for I have had 
you on my mind so much that I have been most 
uncomfortably comfortable, all the way. What an 
unfortunate choice you made! ” 

This truly disinterested offer from an invalid made 
Anne Berkeley’s heart glow, but she had no need to 
take advantage of it. She succeeded at last in con- 
vincing her kind friend that Marineiro’s paces were 
nearly as easy as those of the more amiable and 


graceful quadruped. Moreover, the air, bracing 
9* 
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without being cold, had so exhilarated her that she 
was unconscious of fatigue. 

“ Therefore I do not see why I may not keep on,” 
said she, despising the prudent resolves she had made 
before starting from home. 

“ You have three quarters of the whole journey 
yet to accomplish. But you can do it, I think, if 
you will get into the net now, and be carried up 
from this point. That will rest you. I will take the 
net half-way down, and then we will use it alter- 
nately till we get home.” 

This proposal was so heartily made, that to go on, 
and yet refuse it, would have been repulsing a kind- 
ness ungratefully. 

* On the whole, Iam content to go home,” said 
Anne Berkeley, and she easily found reasons for pre- 
ferring to do so, without expressing her fear of being 
in the net when it was needed by its proper occu- 
pant. “This dreary moor, and the bare, rugged, fur- 
rowed mountain-side, are not irresistibly attractive, 
and going down by daylight I can enjoy at my leis- 
ure the lovely views I have only caught by snatches 
with a twist in my neck. I will turn back here.” 

Some friendly voice in the party proposed that 
they should lunch together first. ‘The usual stop- 
ping-place was at a spring two miles farther on. 
But a pic-nic on the brown turf, among the crimson- 
belled heath, would not be otherwise than pleasant. 
However, the sumpter-baskets from Fredonia were 
found to be too much in advance to be recalled. So 
the train was put in motion, and passed without ex- 
citing any restlessness in Marineiro. Having had 
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no luncheon but a bramble or two, snatched at a 
leisure moment, he very cheerfully turned his head 
stable-ward. 

“It makes me sorrowful to see you going back, 
all alone,” said the young lady whose unambitious 
jack still lagged behind. “ The Caldeira is such a 
wonderful, such a strangely beautiful place, could 
you once get there! You could lie down on the 
margin, if too tired to scramble down into it, or to 
make the circuit of the top.” 

“Do not let your good heart be troubled for me, 
dear K.,” said Anne Berkeley. “1 have too long been 
disciplined by a scanty measure of strength, to be 
grumbling like a spoiled child about what is denied 
me. ‘There is pleasure enough in my excursion, as 
it is, to make me joyously happy.” 

When she had charged José (in Portuguese of 
course) to keep Marineiro in subjection, and not 
once to allow him to set off on a gallop, the young 
lady ambled off in pursuit of her party. 

The sudden gift of wings could hardly have caused 
greater exhilaration in Anne Berkeley’s spirits than 
her new, almost breathless, sense of height, and in- 
creased expansion of view on first beginning to de- 
scend. The elevation of the point she had reached 
was not so very great as to confuse the elements of 
the glorious picture, and make particulars hard to be 
made out. It was not a bird’s-eye view. The outer 
limit was nearly a half-circle of ocean, of the most 
exquisite color; on its refulgent edge lay the distant 
island of St. Jorges, dim as a fallen cloud. The isl- 
and of Pico interrupted the blue horizon line, its 
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stately peak piercing the sky, and looking nearer 
and higher through the pure mountain atmosphere 
than it had ever done from the sea-shore at half the 
distance. The harbor, protected by the Esplamarca, 
a natural mole running far out into the sea, looked 
as smooth as a pond, and the large ship in the offing 
appeared like a school-boy’s plaything. From her 
feet wildly beautiful hills and slopes, and the broad 
rich valley of Flamengos, stretched away toward the 
city of Horta, which lay (out of sight) upon the coast. 
Beyond the valley rose the beautiful cone of Monte 
Carneiro, crowned with an orange-garden and a few 
pines. 

When the path lay in a chasm, José, interpreting 
the admiring scrutiny of the lady’s eyes on both 
sides the way, gathered and presented to her with a 
natural grace of manner bunches of heath and wild 
thyme. She fastened them to the horns of the 
saddle, and added from time to time, by his ready 
~ assistance, ferns, branches of ivy, a trailing vine, and 
finally a curious wall plant with fleshy blue-green 
leaves.* 

_ $Soon she arrived at the Hombre, a ridge dividing 
the valley of Praya from the valley of Flamengos, or 
the Flemings, so called from its blue-eyed, fair in- 
habitants, descendants of ancient Flemishxcolonists. 
Here she resolved to dine. She took a biscuit from 
her wallet, and held it up as a hint of her intention, 
and the driver was not slow of apprehension, but 





* A Crassula, which survives and is growing cheerfully in Cam- 
bridge, after having been hung up to dry three months, including the 
voyage. 
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with great alacrity assisted her to alight on the top 
of a low, broad wall, upon the crest of the ridge. In 
passing the spot in going up, she had ridden with 
her back to it, facing towards the valley of Flamen- 
gos. What was her astonishment to find herself on 
the brink of a precipice of two or three hundred feet, 
perhaps more. Its face, although perpendicular, or 
nearly so, more than half-way down, was covered 
with a tangled flowery mat, through which protruded, 
like teeth, sharp black crags. At its foot was the 
verdant valley of Praya, with its dry river-course, its 
lupine fields, of a bright peculiar green, like that 
used in scene-painting, cattle grazing, like insects on 
a leaf, and here and there Lilliputian figures in mo- 
tion, some engaged in ploughing, &c. The land rose 
abruptly to another lofty ridge beyond this happy 
scene, and the vale extended along its foot, gradu- 
ally widening to the sea-coast, where lay the village 
of Praya, with its picturesque church, and a little 
roadstead between two high headlands or promon- 
tories, and flanked by a savage-looking reef of black 
rocks, 

Marineiro’s approach in quest of brambles remind- 
ed the rapt gazer that the donkey-boy might proba- 
bly have an appetite. Having made her own selec- 
tion, she spread her remaining store upon a napkin, 
the low stone-wall serving for a table. José was far 
too respectful to comprehend that she desired him 
to approach, and help himself. He would only take 
his portion of chicken, and his fruit, bread, and cake, 
from her hand, the full breast of the tunic being em- 
ployed as a pocket to contain the assortment. Then, 
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having kissed his palm by way of acknowledgment, 
he retired out of sight, taking Marineiro with him, 
and she was alone. 

Not quite. For on the edge of a crag projecting 
so far that a pebble falling from it would have gone 
half-way to the foot of the mountain without strik- 
ing, lay a goat, meditatively enjoying the prospect. 
His black head, with long horns and beard, were 
in sharp relief against the blue sky. He was of a 
rich red color, except his head and a broad black 
streak down his back, and his limbs were embedded 
in the luxuriant green foliage. 

After gazing at him enviously awhile, Anne 
Berkeley clambered over the wall, and stood upon 
a narrow, rugged shelf. Then she cautiously and 
slowly scrambled sideways, clinching strong stems 
of heath and laurustinus, and with the aid of tough 
tangled vines for her feet. She avoided a downward 
glance till she had deposited herself safely on a rough 
black spur of rock standing out like a bracket upon 
the face of the steep. Carefully seating and bracing 
herself, she looked down. It was a sensation never 
to be forgotten. The soft carpet of delicious green 
hung perpendicularly half-way, then rolled out with 
a quick slope to the valley. As her eye followed it, 
her head swam, not with dizziness, but intoxication. 
It was not fear, but a rational caution, that forbade 
another look. She hastily crept back again to the 
wall, lest the temptation to throw herself down 
might prove too strong for the love of life, friends, 
and home. 

There were three round-eyed spectators of her return 
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to asafe position; young girls with handkerchiefs tied 
under their chins instead of bonnets, and with pretty 
feet that had. never been tortured by shoes. Smiles 
and nods served instead of speech in exchanging a 
greeting. Making a plate of a split biscuit, the 
foreigner offered a slice of chicken to her visitors. 
The tallest girl accepted it, kissing her palm and 
bowing. ‘The others modestly withdrew, but, look- 
ing back, answered a beckon, and each received a 
chicken-bone and a cake, with a similar gesture. 
Then shaking the crumbs over the precipice, Anne 
Berkeley went across the narrow road, and looked up 
and down without seeing boy or donkey. So she 
climbed over the broken wall to gather some of the 
dazzling yellow flowers of the broom, which bright- 
ened the hill-side like a strong effect of sun-light. 
The vale of Tempe could not have been lovelier to 
the sight than the valley of Flamengos. The un- 
dulating slopes were clothed in the fresh green of 
spring, except where the plough had turned up the 
dark rich soil; and the deep-green orange-trees were 
full of their golden fruit. 

As she gathered here and there a spike of flowers, 
aman left his cattle in a field below, and began to 
ascend the hill towards her, his curiosity excited 
probably by her solitary ramble among the tufts of 
broom. ‘“ He little imagines the flowers to be my 
object, but thinks I am searching for something more 
valuable,” thought she, and a slight feeling of alarm 
made her glad to see Marineiro’s honest face over 
the wall, from the top of which she mounted, and 
paced away down the declivity. Soon she wanted 
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to signify to José that she preferred to go down on 
her own feet, for she found it hard’ work to maintain 
her position on the saddle, having no stirrup. As she 
had but just mounted, he could not possibly compre- 
hend this. Crying “ Eeeeeh!” signified “stop,” and 
he stopped Marineiro, with some difficulty. But 
how to get down! A jump could not be risked 
among the smooth, large stones. Her gestures were 
misunderstood. José only looked to see that the 
girth was tight, and pulled the saddle a little. “An- 
dar! andar!” she cried, a Spanish word occurring 
to her in her despair. He took the hint, “ andar ¢ 
pie,” to go on foot, being nearly the same in Portu- 
guese. She had not scrambled many steps before 
she was right glad to put herself upon the saddle 
again, to hold on with both hands. On every 
smooth bit of road, Marineiro chose to gallop, and 
José was so far from endeavoring to prevent him, 
that Miss Berkeley suspected him of giving the hint 
with the goad. It was rather a pleasant movement 
as a change, but soon she found it tiresome, on ac- 
count of the sidewise position. ‘There was no help 
for it, however ; José was perfectly stolid. 

She forgivingly gave him his pataca at the door of 
the hotel, and the fatigue of her six hours’ excursion 
proved quite sufficient to prevent any regret for hav- 
ing turned back when half-way up the mountain, 

It was late in the evening when the rest of the 
party returned, too much excited to acknowledge 
that they were tired. 

Ae We es 








WHAT WE DID IN THE COUNTRY. 


RUSTIC REPARTEE. 


As Tom and Bob, in a frolicsome mood, 
Along the highway passed, 

Their boyish gibes and jeerings rude 
They at every pilgrim cast. 


A woman approached with a quiet pace, 
Humming a cheerful song, 

And a span of the patient and long-eared race 
With a stick she was driving along. 


And as she met our saucy twain, 
She civilly turned aside, 
And hushed awhile her happy strain. 
As she passed them, they sneering cried : 


‘‘ Mother of asses, we bid you good day!” 
And they giggled merrily. 
But she had a keener wit than they : 
‘* Good morrow, my children ! ’’ quoth she. 
A. E. G. 





WHAT WE DID IN’ THE COUNTRY. 


“ Come, Auntie,” said Willie Gray, “draw up to 
the fire, and tell us a story before we go to bed, won’t 
you? But not a fairy story to suit girls ; tell us 
something real and true.” “ Yes,” chimed in three 
or four little voices, “do, do, Auntie!” ‘ Tell us,” 
said a wild little romp, named Fanny, “ of the frolics 


you used to have when you were as young as we 
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are. Only don’t say how useful and good and 
quiet you were then, because I see by your eyes that 
you loved noise and fun as well as I do.” 

Aunt Susie laughed, and did not deny it. Com- 
ing into the midst of the little group, she took baby 
Agnes on her lap, and sat looking into the fire. 

“ Well, Auntie,” said Willie, “what do you see in 
the flame? Begin, wont you ?” 

“O yes, Willie, I will tell you what I saw in the 
fire: such pleasant pictures that I quite forgot my 
promise of a story, — pictures of my childhood, when 
I played in the meadows, and shouted with my broth- 
ers in the woods. 

“* We were a right merry company when the sum- 
mer-time came, and our mamma took us to our 
country home, and turned us loose in the fields, like 
so many deer. Our house was a very, very large old 
place, which your great-grandfather built years ago, 
when people were not afraid of having too much 
room. When the birds and the flowers came, we 
used to migrate thither from the city,— Aunt Ellen 
and her three girls, and mamma with her seven boys 
and girls, all full of life and frolic. 

“ T cannot tell you much about the inside of the 
house ; we were usually out of doors from sunrise 
till sunset. But I remember there was a large hall 
hung round with pictures, and adorned with great 
antlers of a deer, which had been killed on the place 
before the house was built. From one end of this 
hall a broad staircase, with carved balustrade and a 
tall clock on the landing, led up to the chambers, — 
low rooms, with great oaken beams stretching across 
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the ceiling. By the side of the house the garden ran, 
—a queer,old place, quite overgrown with weeds. 
There was a row of tall black pines around it, and 
it was full of great, sweet roses, red and white. 
Every morning I slipped out of bed and ran to the 
bushes to find the prettiest bud to lay by mamma’s 
plate at breakfast-time; but it was hard to choose 
among so many beautiful ones. They all looked so 
fresh and dewy, and smiled such a welcome upon 
me, and seemed to say so plainly, ‘ Take me, take 
me!’ that I generally had my little hands full when 
I came back to the house. Through the meadow, 
beyond the garden, ran a little brook, edged with 
alders, and cardinal-flowers in their gay scarlet coats ; 
later the clematis swung its feathery festoons over 
the water, and invited the bees to breakfast off its 
white blossoms. Later came the beautiful fringed 
gentians, deep blue. Lower down in the meadow 
there stood a rickety old mill, its great wheel, which 
had once been turned by the brook, idle and dry. No 
one now had any use for the mill, or the mill-pond, 
but ourselves; here we paddled about in the water, 
like ducks, and learned to dive and to swim to the 
little island in the middle, where the ‘ touch-me- 
not’ and the wild rose-bushes grew. 

“Then there was the great barn, bursting with 
hay, where the swallows built their nests, and flew 
twittering in and out, not minding at all the noisy 
boys and girls. We climbed nearly to the rafters, 
and buried each other in the sweet hay ; we shouted 
and screamed like wild Indians, till the sober cows 
in their stalls stopped chewing their cuds, and looked ~ 
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up with great, wondering eyes. When we were quite 
tired and out of breath, we used to adjourn to the old 
coach-house ; there we made ‘rosy-cakes’ out of lit- 
tle cinnamon-roses and brown sugar, pressing them 
under the heavy meal-chest. We sold all we did 
not eat ourselves to Aunt Ellen and mamma, for 
pins. These they had to buy back again, and were 
expected moreover to return the rosy-cakes. So 
you see the transaction, however profitable to us, was 
hardly so to them. I am afraid my roguish brothers, 
now your wise uncles, do not at present find the 
world ready to do business in the ‘rosy-cake’ fash- 
ion. 

*‘ But the favorite spot was under an old elm in 
front of the house. This tree was two hundred years 
old, and stood, like an old grandfather, looking down 
upon a ring of young syringas, which, with fragrant, 
milk-white blossoms, seemed like little children join- 
ing hands in a ring around his knees. Here in the 
twilight we met to play ‘T'ag, and ‘ Hide and seek,’ 
and ‘ How many miles to Barbary?’ O yes, Fan! 
I see well that you would have liked the fun! Such 
screaming and running and tumbling about! You 
would have thought it was indeed a real shaggy 
bear who was chasing us, and not one of our funny 
brothers. 

“ In the great clefts in the trunk of the elm-tree we 
stabled our saddle-horses, fitting up little mangers, 
and filling them with grass and corn. To be sure, 
the horses were only sticks gathered from the woods. 
Every morning they were groomed and fed, and pat- 
ted and talked to, as if they had been real horses, 
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till at last we almost thought they could understand 
us. Mamma would. say, ‘Come, children, saddle 
your nags and gallop over the roads to Farmer Good- 
hue’s, to see if his peaches are ripe yet.’ And off we 
started, on Lightfoot, or Fine-ear, or Pegasus, and 
had a grand trot. Many were the errands we were 
thus beguiled into, which we should have thought 
very tedious had we not been astride our gallant 
steeds. Sometimes we were brave knights pricking 
o’er the plain in search of adventures ; sometimes 
bold barons on their hunters chasing the wild boar, 
which was represented by a luckless hen or a fright- 
ened pussy; sometimes gay ladies riding to a tourna- 
ment. Everything that mamma read to us in the 
evening was acted out by us in the day-time. 

“But you must not think we did nothing all day 
but play and run about, climb trees, and leap fences 
and brooks. ‘The elder children were sent to school. 
Through the woods, across the orchard, and over the 
hills for more than a mile, we used to walk every 
day, the boys carrying the dinner, picking flowers 
and berries, and running races with us. Well, one 
day we had loitered more than usual on our walk, 
and so when we reached the school-house we found 
the door locked! The master, putting his head out 
of the window, said, ‘'Ten minutes late; you must 
turn back again!’ | 

“Now you may perhaps think that this was all the 
better fun for us, but we did not think so; we were 
hot and tired, and really wanted to go to school. 
We felt mortified to return to mamma so early. 


But there was no help for it. We slowly turned 
3 * 
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away, and started for home. It was a warm July 
day, and the basket of dinner was heavy for Frank 
and Harry. ‘They proposed, that, instead of carry- 
ing it home again, we should have a feast, and dis- 
pose of the burden in that way. So we climbed up 
into an old shed by the railroad track, used to store 
wood for the engine. Here, sitting down on the 
floor, we spread our feast. But you may suppose 
that, so early in the morning, we were not very hun- 
gry. After we had eaten the fruit and cake, there 
was still left a little pudding of baked rice which 
mamma had putin for us. Various were the plans 
for disposing of this pudding ; nobody wanted to eat 
it, and the boys declared they could not take it home 
again. Harry, always full of mischief, cried out: 
‘Ihave it! Look! This old shed would look all 
the better for a little plaster on the walls!’ and seiz- 
ing a handful of the pudding, he threw it plump 
against the boards! 

“ With shrieks of laughter, we all followed his ex- 
ample. I never saw such a funny scene. ‘There we 
were, wild with mirth, shouting, capering, laughing, 
and all the time sending showers of pudding through 
the air, till the boards were well speckled with rice 
snow-balls, and the dish was emptied of its contents! 

*“ You should have seen mamma’s face, when we 
told her of it! She tried hard to look sober, and re- 
buke us for such waste ; but she was forced to join 


in the laugh, and only say we were a parcel of mad- 


caps together. 
“IT could tell you more of our pranks ;— how we 
went in the autumn on grand chestnut-gatherings ; 
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how in the summer we helped the men load the 
hay-riggers, and drive the oxen home; how we 
drove the horses to water at the mill-pond, two or 
three clinging upon the back of each horse; how 
we used to drive over the meadows in a little wagon - 
drawn by goats, whose horns we hung with wild 
grape-vine. But Isee by the clock that your bed- 
time has come, and Fanny’s eyes already look 
sleepy. Perhaps some time your good, sober papa 
there, who sits reading his paper, will tell you 
more, for he was the madcap Harry who threw the 
pudding about. Can you believe it? ” 

“ Why, I know he is your brother, and that his 
name is Henry,” said Willie. “I will ask him about 
it.” 

“ And he will charge you not to follow so naughty 
an example.” 

“ | know better already than to do it.” 





A TRUE STORY. 


A GENTLEMAN in the country observed that his 
wood-pile was diminishing much faster than it 
ought, if used only by his own family. He strongly 
suspected that some one had been stealing from it. 
He resolved to conceal himself near the wood-pile, 
and watch. 

About midnight, a man came creeping cautiously 
along, —stopped, — listened, —then slowly and with 
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difficulty raised a huge log upon his shoulder and 
turned to go away. Mr. H recognized an idle, 
shiftless neighbor in the thief, and followed him 
softly. ‘The man toiled along under his heavy bur- 
den, breathing hard, and stooping under its weight, 
until he threw it down at his own door. 

“ Neighbor,” said Mr. H , calmly, “ that is my 
wood. Carry it back again!” 

The man, frightened and ashamed as he was to 
be so detected, only replied, “ O Mr. H , L can’t 
carry it back to-night, I’m so tired!” 

“ Carry it back!” said Mr. H , firmly. 

So the thief raised the log to his shoulder, and 
wearily plodded back to the wood-pile, when he 
threw it down with a sigh of relief. 

“ Now,” said Mr. H , “carry it back to your 
own home, and you may have it.” 

“T won't,” replied the man, sturdily. 

“Then Ill prosecute you,” was the prompt re- 
ply. 

As the man went over the same ground, for the 
third time, with the burden on his shoulder that 
seemed to grow heavier and heavier at every step, 
he mentally resolved to change his habits for the 
future, and have no occasion to steal. 

In the outward, as well as the inward life, “the 


way of the transgressor is hard.” 
P. & S. 





Wuat a searching preacher of self-control is the 
varying phenomena of health ! 
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ALL’S RIGHT WITHOUT, WHEN ALL’S RIGHT 
WITHIN. 


No. L. 


“Come, children, get your mother’s leave and 
your baskets, and jump into my wagon,” said Farm- 
er Sterling to some little girls that were playing 
in his field. “Iam going to the pasture to salt my 
sheep, and then I have a fence to mend. You will 
have an hour to run about there and pick flowers 
and berries.” 

“ Delightful! May we all go?” 

There were five in all. Except one grown-up son, 
who was in college, and supposed to be a great ge- 
nius, the old man had no children of his own. But 
he was regarded as a general uncle or grandfather in 
the little village ; all the young folks loved him. 

“Let me see. There is Mary, and Sally, and 
Nancy, and Phebe, and Martha. Do you think poor 
old Bay can haul such a load? Guess I must 
leave one. Which shall it be?” 

“]T am the heaviest,” said Martha. 

“Tam the oldest, and, besides, mother may want 
me to rock the baby,” said Mary. 

“ T went last time, so I will stay,” said Phebe. 

Sally and Nancy were inseparable; they agreed to 
stay together, or go together, as the farmer thought 
best. He chuckled, and patted their heads. 

“ Good girls, good girls!” said he. “ Come, let us 
ask old Bay. Take hold of hands. Stand right in 
front, so he can see you all. He is looking. Well, 
what say, old fellow? Can you carry so many ?” 
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The old horse moved his head up and down two 
or three times, with an air of impatience. 

“ Yes, yes, yes, hey? Could you possibly take a 
couple more ?” 

Old Bay seemed to consider a moment or two. 
Then he threw up his head, and nodded again, 
stamping at the same time, and making the gravel 
fly. 

“Then we ’ll call for the children of my new 
neighbor, Mrs. Belson; what do you say, Mary?” 

*¢ T say old Bay did not understand you,” said she, 


‘demurely. “Iknow he could not; and I think, if 


we all go, there are enough; don’t you, Martha?” 

“Poh, poh! it is all a joke about your being a 
wagon-load,” said the farmer, laughing. “ Why, 
have you not seen Bay trotting off very fast with a 
cartful of hay-makers, you simple ones?” 

O yes, they had! yes, indeed! And, laughing, 
away they ran to their homes, while the farmer 
brought from the barn a couple of sacks filled with 
a soft kind of hay, called rowen. “ These will do 
for them to sit on,” said he to Aunt Ruth, who was 
driving the hens out of the garden, and supposed he 
was talking of them. 

** T wish you could make ’em se¢ on anything, for 
I shan’t have a currant left,’ cried she, panting, 
while a little bantam flew back over the garden gate 
which she had just shut. “Shoo! shoo!” 

“T meant the neighbors’ chicks,” said the farmer, 
laughing. “Iam going to drive over —” 

“They might shut them up at home, then,” said | 
Aunt Ruth. “It’s likely they will steal nests over 
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here, if they don’t. Shoo, cropple-crown! What, 
must I tie you?” 

“ My dear, here they come, round the corner of 
the house,” said the farmer, slyly. “ There ’s five of 
‘em.” 

“Why do you stand and let them come?” cried 
Aunt Ruth. And as she rushed out, shaking her 
apron, and crying, “ Shoo!” she found herself in 
the midst of the children. They all raised their 
voices at once, making as much noise as a whole 
flock of geese. “ O here is Aunt Ruth! Dear 
Aunt Ruth! Where is the red apple you promised 
me? I want a doughnut! Two doughnuts!. A 
heart and round! My little cheese is cut! Papa 
had a piece of it! And so had Bose! We have 
three kittens; two are all black! and one is white 
all but a black tail! O Aunt Ruth! if you could 
only see them! We shall bring you some berries. 
We are going in the wagon to get some.” 

“ But where are those chickens?” persisted Aunt 
Ruth, looking all about. 

“T should think you would know,” said the farm- 
er, who was busily making a seat or couch in the 
wagon. “ You look like a brood-hen.” 

“ Landsake!” cried Aunt Ruth, “ you are always 
making a fool of me! If I was n’t one naturally, 
I should learn to look out for you. Well, such 
chickens as these are welcome to come over and 
eat my currants, — provided they are ripe, however. 
Now give me a smack, each one. Bring me home 
some berries, and 1’ll bake you a cake; yes, I will.” 

The children were lifted in, each giving a great 
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jump by way of help. They seated themselves on 
the sacks, back to back. Sedate Mary and solid 
Martha faced one way, and the three smaller chil- 
dren the other. 

“ Now, what do you say,—can you make room 
for the Belsons? Eh?” 

The children looked at each other. Mary whis- 
pered to Martha, who answered aloud that she thought 
it would not do to say, “ Room for Jane, not for 
Lucy,” for Lucy was the older sister. The insepa- 
rable pair hugged each other closer at the proposal, 
and Phebe made herself as broad as she could. 

“ What ’s the trouble?” said the old man, much 
amused. “ Have the Belsons got the whooping- 
cough, or measles ? ” 

“ Not that I know of, Sir,” said Mary, primly. 

“No, they have not,” answered Martha; “they were 
at school this morning. Lucy said she did not like 
the new house so well as the old one. Just like her! 
It is always don’t like with Lucy.” 

“Oh!” said the farmer. “ How is it with Jane?” 

“ She is always pleased. Jane makes us have a 
good time, — Jane does; but Lucy does not ever let 
anybody have a good time.” 

“ O, don’t take Lucy!” said five voices in unison. 
*¢ Don’t ask the Belsons. Jane would not go, if we 
left Lucy behind.” 

Farmer Sterling looked troubled, as he always did 
if there was anything selfish or unamiable in the con- 
duct of those around him. 

“ Very well,” he said, coldly, and gathered up his 
reins. “ Come up, old fellow ; we will do what we 

can to make five happy, instead of seven.” 
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Very silent were the children, as he drove across 
the green common on the other side of which was 
the new house occupied by Mrs. Belson. They were 
not having a good time.- They did not want to 
laugh, though little Phebe rolled off from her hay 
cushion, when the wagon made a sudden turn. 
They did laugh a little, but it sounded much like 
whimpering. 

“ Really, it would not kill us to have Lucy go,” 
said Martha. “I don’t care, for one.” 

“ I do suppose she would like to go, if she could, 
though she would not allow it was pleasant,” said 
Mary. 

“She is never cross, for all that,” said Phebe ; 
“she is obliging, — areal kind girl if you want any 
help.” 


“ So she is,” said Nancy. “ And so sorry if you 
? 
are hurt !” 


“She gave me half her lunch,” said Sally, “ because 
I asked a bite, — only one bite!” 

“I really wonder we do not like her,’ observed 
Mary, thoughtfully. 

“ Dear me!” said the farmer, seeing their relent- 
ing faces, as he peeped over his shoulder. “I won- 
der if Mrs. Belson could lend me a hammer, now !” 

“ Why, you have one already!” said Mary. “I 
see the handle sticking out of your tool-box!” 

“ Hammer, did I say? A hatchet, a good sharp 
hatchet! I’ll go in and ask.” 

And as he was going in at any rate, he might as 
well ask Jane and Lucy too, the children said. And 


they felt in better spirits immediately. The good old 
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man was pleased to see this, and his face bright- 
ened up. 

“ Sit close, and prop each other up,” said he, as he 
deposited the little Belsons in the wagon. “ You 
will not feel the jounces nearly so much. We shall 
soon turn into the cart-track in the woods, where it 
is pretty rough.” 

Jane was a rosy romp of seven, and Lucy a slen- 
der, fair girl of nine, with rather a sad and anxious 
expression in her large hazel eyes. They cast restless 
glances on every side, as if always looking out for 
dangers or difficulties, and her lovely mouth rarely 
wore a smile, unless she was doing a kindness to 
some one. Then her whole face brightened, and be- 
came very attractive: it made people happy only to 
look at her; they felt a sensation of warmth, as when 
a cloud passes away from the sun. 

“ What a nice Indian basket!” exclaimed Martha, 
as Lucy was moving it from one abiding-place to 
another, afraid to trust it anywhere. 

“Tf the berries are thick, Iam afraid it will not 
hold enough. I dare say I shall stain it. I wish I 
had put some paper in.” = - 

“OQ, leaves will do!” cried Jane, cheerfully. 
“'They seem cooler, and nicer than paper.” 

“ We might get poisonous ones! Ugh, there is a 
caterpillar! I suppose we shall be covered with 
them in the woods. Do you know whether there 
are any snakes ?” 

“ Harmless ones, plenty, striped and green,” an- 
swered the farmer. 

“ Lucy was looking out for rattlesnakes and ad- 
ders,” said Martha. 
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“O, Iam so squeezed,” said little Phebe, laugh- 
ing. “Iam as flat as a paper doll, I know!” 

“Tam sorry I came,— Iam the one too many,” 
said Lucy. “I am crowding you all. I am very 
sorry. I could run home, now, if I could get out.” 

“ O, it is only good fun,” said Phebe.” No mat- 
ter at all!” The others said the same, and laughed 
merrily when the wagon jounced over roots and 
stones, and shook them all about. 

“ Hold on by me! I am the heaviest,” said Mar- 
tha. “ You will not see me upset, I fancy.” Buta 
sudden jerk threw her against Lucy, who was thrown 
against the back of the farmer’s seat with such vio- 
lence that her lip was cut by her teeth, and bled. 
The farmer was frightened and grieved; he pulled 
up instantly, and ran to dip a handkerchief in a spring 


by the road-side, while the children huddled together 
round Lucy with looks of tender commiseration. 

“Tt is but a trifle,’ said Lucy, with one of her 
brightest looks; “I do not care for it. Do not 
mind.” 


“ 'There is not one of us that would have borne it so 
well,” said Mary. Phebe wiped the tears from her 
own eyes, while Sally and Nancy rescued the Indian 
basket, which was in danger of damage, as the farm- 
er sopped the bleeding mouth, and bound on the 
wet bandage. Then he drove on very slowly indeed. 
Having something real to endure, put Lucy in good 
spirits, and her laugh rung out as loud as any in the 
sweet chorus of childish voices, when a pinch was 
discovered in Martha’s bonnet. It troubled her how- 
ever, presently, that she could not remedy the wrong 
bend entirely, and that the bonnet would not sit 
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evenly as it ought, on the littleround head. It turned 
towards one ear, do what she would. Martha made 
an impatient exclamation at last, and twitched away 
from her light fingers. 

“ IT don’t see why Lucy should care, if J don’t,” 
said she to Jane. Jane only smiled. 

“It fidgets me,” said Lucy. “I hate to see any- 
thing awry. If I thought my bonnet was askew, 
or my shawl uneven, I could not enjoy myself a 
minute; and I feel worse when it is anybody else, 
because I can see it better.” 

Old Bay rather insisted on a swifter pace, and 
pulled hard upon the rein. The farmer inquired of 
Lucy whether the motion of the wagon pained her. 

“Jt does not hurt me,” said Lucy. “ It is rather 
unpleasant to have my feet jarring upon the floor; 
they won’t keep still.” 

“ To think of her minding that, when she did not 
care for a hard knock,’ said Martha to Jane, who 
turned away her head, and asked the farmer to let 
her sister sit on the spring seat by his side. 

“By no means safe,” said he. “ She could not 
touch a foot anywhere, and the first big stone would 
toss her over the wheel.” 

This did not occur to him, however, till he had al- 
lowed Lucy to climb over, Then he took her upon 
his knee. She was uneasy there, thinking she was 
too old and too heavy for such a position; she was 
certain she was inthe way, and that the reins would 
not go straight. So the kind farmer put her upon 
the seat at his side, placed his salt-box under her 
feet, and bade her hold on by his arm at all the 
rough places. 
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“ T wish we were not facing the sun; it puts my 
eyes out. And besides, it is very warm. It always 
is; or else too cold, unless I have to stay within doors; 
then it is sure to be just right to be abroad.” 

“ Little Fussy!” whispered Martha, with a shrug, 
which Mary answered by a grimace, and toss of the 
head. Jane blushed. 

“ My dear child!” said the farmer, when the rattle 
of the wheels began again, and prevented the other chil- 
dren from hearing what he said, “are you sure the fault 
is not in you, that the weather is never just right ?” 

Lucy turned her soft eyes to his face in gentle 
surprise. “ Why, I don’t make the weather !” said 
she, half smiling. 

“ But you could make yourself content with what 
your Heavenly Father sends you.” 


“O yes!” said the child, with instant conviction. 
“ T did not think about him.” 

“ He has not left you without a shelter from heat 
and storms, has he?” 


“Ono! Such a nice new house, too! Only it 
? 


is — 

“ And you have plenty of clothes, adapted to the 
season?” , 

“« Well, — yes!” A reluctant admission. 

“ And the same changes of weather that the farm- 
ers have to work and their crops to grow in?” 

“ How hard it must be to labor in the sun!” 

“ Not to a grateful spirit. All is right without, 
when all is right within. There, that is my flock ; 
do you see? Is it not a pretty sight ?” 


(To be continued.) 
4* 




















TOM. 
No. I. 


Tom had lived in Paris about six months, under 
such civilizing influences that he had become as 
amiable a bear as one could wish to meet with. He 
would open the door at a knock, he would stand 
erect on guard for hours, halberd in hand; he would 
dance a minuet, balancing a broom-handle with in- 
describable grace. He had been exercising his tal- 
ents to the great satisfaction of spectators in the 
studio, and had retired to enjoy the slumbers of the 
weary in the closet which served him for a den, when 
some one knocked at the street door. 

Fau, in a masquerade dress, came in, inquiring for 
his friend ‘Tom. 

“ In his niche,” said the artist. 

“Tom! Here, Tom!” cried Fau. | 

Tom emitted a low grunt, which intimated that 
he perfectly comprehended that it was he who was 
called for, but that he was in no hurry to obey the 
invitation. 

“Oho!” said Fau. “Is that the way you answer 
when I speak? ‘Tom, my friend, do not force me to 
employ strong measures.” 

Tom stretched out one paw, which came out of the 
closet without any other part of him becoming visi- 
ble. Then he gaped in a plaintive and prolonged 
way, like a sleepy child that dares not protest in any. 
other manner against the tyranny of his taskmaster. 
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“Where is the broom-handle?” said Fau, in a 
menacing tone, and rattling the Indian bows, the ~ 
rattans, and fishing-rods that stood behind the door. 

“ Ready!” said Alexander, pointing at Tom, who 
at the well-known sound had jumped up and was 
coming to Fau, rolling in his gait like some pursy 
old gentleman. 

“Lucky for him! Be amiable, then, since one 
has come all the way from the coffee-house Procope 
to the suburb St. Denis on purpose for you.” 

Tom wagged his head up and down. 

“That’s it! Now give a paw to your friends. 
Wondrous well.” 

“ Are you really going to take him out?” asked 
Decamps. 

“ A little while, and moreover procure some sport 
by that means.” 

“ Where do you go together ?” 

“'To the masked ball. Nothing else! Come, 
Tom; forward, my friend. We have a hack at the 
door.” 

And as if Tom had comprehended this indulgent 
arrangement, he descended the stairs four at a time, 
followed by his conductor. The coachman opened 
the carriage door, and let down the steps. Tom, 
guided by Fau, mounted into the coach, as if he had 
never done anything else all his life. 

“Good! That is a comical disguise,” said the 
driver. “One would say it was really a bear. Capi- 
tal! Where shall I take you, gentlemen?” 

“ 'T'o the Odeon,” replied Fau. 

“ Grrroonn!” growled Tom. 


‘ 
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*‘ Nay, never mind,” said the coachman, “it is not 
so very far, though it is something of a drive. We 
shall arrive some time or other.” 

In effect, half an hour after, the coach drew up 
at the door of the theatre. Fau descended first, and 
paid the fare. Then he gave his arm to Tom, took 
two tickets, and, the porter making no observation, 
entered the saloon. 

At the second turn from the entrance people be- 
gan to gather about Tom. ‘The exactness with 
which the new-comer imitated (as they supposed) 
the motions of the animal whose skin he wore, at- 
tracted the notice of amateurs. The curious thronged 
about him, pulled the hairs of his tail, and also 
pinched his ears. 

“ Grrroonn,” remonstrated Tom. 

A cry of admiration rose from the crowd. It was 
so good a growl, one might really have been deceived 
by it! 

Fau conducted Tom to the table of refreshments, 
and offered him some little cakes of which he was 
very fond, and which he bolted with a voracity so 
very natural, that the beholders burst into a roar 
of laughter. Then he filled for him a glass, which 
Tom took delicately between his paws, as he was 
in the habit of doing at the table of Decamps, and 
swallowed the contents at one gulp. ‘Then the en- 
thusiasm he excited was at its height. 

Now Fau wished to quit the side-board, but he 
found himself hemmed in by so dense a circle, that 
he began to be afraid lest Tom might be moved to 
use his teeth or his claws to make his escape, which ° 
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would have made the affair a bad business for him. 
So he pushed him into a corner, and ordered him to 
stand erect, with his back in the angle, till further 
orders. This was a familiar position to Tom, in 
mounting guard, and sentinel’s duty was perfectly 
adapted to the indolence of his character. More 
faithful always to this duty than many national 
guards of my acquaintance, he in this case stood pa- 
tiently waiting to be relieved. A Harlequin offered 
his sabre, to complete the burlesque. ‘Tom gravely 
laid his heavy paw on his fusil of wood. 

“Do you know to whom you lend your sabre?” 
said Fau. 

“ No,” replied Harlequin. 

“ Can you guess ?” 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

“ Look closely. Regard him. By the grace of 
his movements, by his neck so constantly inclined 
to the left shoulder, by the perfect imitation of tone, 
— what, you do not recognize him ?” 

“ On my word of honor, no!” 

“ Odry,” whispered Fau. “ Odry, in his costume 
of the Bear and the Pacha.” 

“ But no, his is a white bear-skin.” 

“ He has changed it to disguise himself.” 

“ Q, the rogue!” 

“ Grrroonn!” remonstrated Tom. 

“ Now I recognize his voice,” said Harlequin. “I 
wonder I did not before. Tell him to disguise it 
more.” 

“Yes, yes, but I’ll not plague him about that 
now. He has promised to dance a minuet!” 

* Ah, indeed ?” 
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“ Tell people, that they may leave him plenty of 
space for it; will you ?” 

The Harlequin, enchanted, went from mask to 
mask to announce the proposed exhibition in the 
grand saloon. Everybody went there at once; but 
before following the crowd, the facetious Harlequin 
came tiptoe to Tom, and whispered in his ear, “I 
have found you out,—ah, you need not say groon, 
groon! Will you dance?” 

Tom bowed, as was his habit when interrogated, 
and away went Harlequin to find Columbine. 

‘¢ Meanwhile, Tom was ¢éte @ téte with the lemon- 
ade-seller, motionless in his corner, but with eyes 
fixed upon the counter and its piles of cakes. The 
woman observed his gaze; she took a plate, and 
extended it towards him; Tom extended also his 
paw, took a cake politely, then a second, a third. 
The lemonade-seller was not tired of offering her 
merchandise, Tom was not tired of accepting, till, 
as he was entering upon the second dozen, he was 
sent for to perform as a dancer between two ladies, 
each holding a paw. . . . . . They acknowl- 
edged his dancing to be wonderful,—but his eternal 
growl was an insipid style of conversation. Soon 
few were occupied with him. In an hour he went 
to sleep, entirely forgotten by everybody. So tran- 
sient is popular favor ! 


( Zo be continued.) 
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Tur first number of The Child’s Friend was published in 
1843. It will complete its fourteenth year in October. Its 
aim has been a high one: to develop the best qualities of 
the heart in children, while it interested the imagination 
and informed the mind. How far it has been successful, 
and useful, is not for its present editor to say, nor is it neces- 
sary. She is assured by urgent messages from different 
quarters that its readers, some of them at least, are its warm 
friends, and would be sorry that it should be sacrificed on 
account of a temporary derangement of its finances. Help 
from able pens has been promised, and the Editor has deter- 
mined to carry on the work to the end of the present year at 
her own risk, in the hope of saving it. She has therefore 
purchased the subscription list, or, as it is technically termed, 
the good-will, and is now the Editor, Publisher, and Pro- 


prietor of the concern, the latter term signifying, at present, 
only the responsibility of paying its bills and the privilege 
of directing its affairs. 


A principal reason why it seems to her worth while to 
make this effort, is that the subscribers, with less than forty 
exceptions, had paid in advance, and most of them to the 
end of the year 1857. That each could receive back his 
dollar, by taking the trouble to apply for it, would not con- 
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sole the children for their disappointment. That some other 
publication, not of their own choice, and perhaps not to their 
liking, would be sent to close the year, would not be much 
more satisfactory to old subscribers. 

Another reason why it is worth while to incur a risk, or 
loss, in behalf of The Child’s Friend, is this. Although, from 
its not being kept in the public view by advertising, or other 
means, its continued existence has been known only to a few, 
those are mostly its old, substantial friends. They are nu- 
merous enough, even now, to sustain it under careful manage- 
ment ; therefore, if it survives its present embarrassment, it 
will go on next year with a surplus, instead of a deficit. 
The Editor will require nothing for her services, but the 
pleasure of continuing her pleasant relations with the young 
readers, and keeping their old Friend alive and useful. 
The profits are to be devoted to the aid of indigent and 
friendless children. 

In this view the Editor with confidence calls upon the 
readers of The Child’s Friend to recommend the work, so far 
as it seems to them to have merit, and to bring it under the 
eye of any of their friends and acquaintance whom they think 
likely to be interested in it. Whatever additional subscrib- 
ers are obtained by the children will not merely render the 
useless surplus back numbers of this year available towards 
paying the future half-year’s bills: every dollar will hereafter 
be a direct help to needy and unfortunate individuals of their 


own age. 
All communications are to be addressed to Anne W. Ab- 


bot, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON. 


“ GrorceE WaAsHINGTON was born on the 22d of 
February, 1732, in the homestead on Bridges Creek. 
This house commanded a view over many miles of 
the Potomac, and the opposite shore of Maryland. 
It had probably been purchased, and was one of the 
primitive farm-houses of Virginia. The roof was 
steep, and. sloped down into low, projecting eaves. 
It had four rooms on the ground floor, and others in 
the attic, and an immense chimney at each end. 
Not a vestige of it remains. ‘Two or three decayed 
fig-trees, with shrubs and vines, linger about the 
place, and here and there a flower, grown wild, 
serves ‘to mark where a garden has been.’ Such, 
at least, was the case a few years since; but these 
may have likewise passed away. A stone marks 
the site of the house, and an inscription denotes its 
being the birthplace of Washington.” * 

The world has learned to exalt goodness above 
the false greatness of conquerors and princes. There 
is no fame higher or purer than has come to him 
who sought it not for himself, — whose life was far 
above any personal ambition or selfish pride. He 
sought “not, like Bonaparte, the title of Emperor. 
He was not George: the Great, nor the Grand Mon- 
arch, nor George the Conqueror (as if he could bor- 
row gréatness from anempty. sound); nor do we 
call hime President-Washington. His title is “ The 





* Irving’s Life of Washington. 
5 
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Father of his Country.” It is an affectionate rever- 
ence that Americans feel for him, and no cold admi- 
ration. It is a veneration and love like that of chil- 
dren for the father who guided and cared for them 
when they were not strong and able to care for them- 
selves. He taught them to cherish the only true 
freedom, which, like that of a well-regulated family, 
leaves each individual at liberty to do well, but not 
to do ill, —the liberty of asserting his own rights, with- 
out encroaching upon the same rights in his brother. 

Boys, hate tyranny with all your might, but hate 
it in yourselves even more than in others. Be just 
to all, the weak as well as the strong, that you may 
grow up worthy to be an American citizen. 
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Ir was one of the handsomest houses in New 
York. Everything without and within showed the 
occupants to be both rich and refined. Beautiful 
pictures covered the walls, thick carpets the floors; 
vases of hothouse flowers stood upon the tables, and 
bright coal-fires burned in the grates. But in one 
room all was hushed and dark; the nurse and the 
physician went in and out with noiseless steps; for 
on the luxurious bed a lady lay asleep. Her face 
was young and beautiful, and, though very pale, a 
smile of intense happiness played gently over her 
lips. Her husband sat by her side, watching her 
slumber, with a face full of love and gladness. 
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At last a slight movement in the bed, and a faint 
child’s ery arouses them both. Yes, on the moth- 
er’s breast lies a little, new-born baby, — their first 
baby. Poor little thing! it is very small and weak, 
—all unconscious of the deep love which has wel- 
comed its arrival, and of the anxious care which is 
providing for its comfort. It is nothing to that little 
infant that weeks have been spent in embroidering 
its cunning garments; that nothing has been thonght 
too rich, too delicate, too costly, for its tiny self. It 
cares nothing for all this. As little does it know or 
care for that father and mother, who would willingly 
lay down their own lives to shield its feeble little be- 
ing from suffering or death. It opens its dazzled eyes 
a moment to the world, stretches out its tiny arms 
with a wailing cry, and falls asleep again in its moth- 
er’s arms. 

But another being has come into the world to- 
night. In this black, ugly building, up three pair of 
broken stairs, —in a room whose naked walls never 
saw picture or engraving, whose bare floor is desti- 
tute of carpet or paint, whose rusty stove is almost 
without fire, — on a comfortless bed, covered with a 
ragged counterpane and shabby blanket, lies another 
mother holding her infant in her arms. 

No husband sits by the bedside watching them 
with eager love,—he lies in the next room, drunk 
upon the floor. No nurse or doctor moves round on 
tiptoe for fear of disturbing her; the poor woman 
who has been taking care of her has gone home to 
attend to her own family. ‘There is no smile upon 
her lips, nor gladness in her heart, but she presses 
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her baby to her bosom, and weeps bitter, blinding 
tears. 

The little one wakes. No delicate needle-work, 
no cambric and fine linen, cover its infant form, — only 
scanty and coarse garments, supplied by the hand of 
charity: yet what does the baby care? It cries, for 
it is hungry; but when that want is appeased it falls 
fast asleep again, happily ignorant that there are 
such things as cold, hunger, drunkenness, and bitter 
misery in the world upon which it has just entered. 

T'wo years passed, and the children were no longer 
unconscious of their condition. What a fine boy 
was little Horace! His rosy cheeks, white skin, 
blue eyes, and golden hair were the admiration of 
all, and his mother’s pride and joy. Playthings of 
eyery sort were his; pretty dresses, flowers, pictures, 
rides, walks, frolics;—- was there ever such a happy 
child? And were there ever such happy parents? 
How dear he was to them, and how warmly he re- 
turned their love, only parents can tell. 

But how was it, meanwhile, with little Johnny? 
Poor child! He had never known a father’s love, 
nor seen a mother’s happy smile. He had often 
cried bitterly with hunger and cold, before he was 
two years old. He had no white skin nor golden 
curls ; a face begrimed with dirt and tangled hair do 
not make pretty children. He had never owned a 
plaything ; and pretty dresses, rides, walks, and frol- 
ics were quite unknown to him; for how could his 
mother spare time from her work to play with him, 
or even to wash and clean him? Dirty, ragged, and 
neglected, he hardly found the commencement of life 
very pleasant or very desirable. 
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pers, “ It is well.” 


Now one lies in a beautiful cemetery, where trees, 
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plaything ; and pretty dresses, rides, walks, and frol- 
ics were quite unknown to him ; for how could his 
mother spare time from her work to play with him, 
or even to wash and clean him? Dirty, ragged, and 
neglected, he hardly found the commencement of life 
very pleasant or very desirable. 
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It is dark night, but in that handsome house the 
lights flit rapidly to and fro. Hasty steps go up and 
down, and anxious faces turn away from one anoth- 
er’s scrutiny, unable to conceal their own emotions. 
In that pleasantly furnished chamber the doctor and 
nurse stand side by side, sadly, sadly watching the 
waning life, which no care, no skill, can save. The 
father kneels by the bedside with a face of unutter- 
able anguish ; the mother, still, calm, and pale as 
marble, supports the little head, bathing the forehead 
and lips, parched with the burning fever. The child 
tosses restlessly, and moans aloud; the mother’s lips 
move as if in prayer, but she utters no sound. At 
last that moaning is hushed; he lies quiet in his 
mother’s lap; he draws a long, deep breath, — it is 
his last. 

The fever which has not spared the dearly loved 
and fondly cherished, has been busy all over the city. 
In the same dark, gloomy room in which he entered 
the world, little Johnny too is preparing to leave it. 
His father is away, and his mother, with dry, stony 
eyes, watches alone by his bed. The fever has run 
its course, unchecked by human skill; for in her pov- 
erty and desolation she knew not where to procure 
doctor or medicine. But it is all over now; a sigh, 
a moan, and that little heart is still, those young feet 
have no longer to tread earth’s stony paths. And as 
the mother lays him down upon the bed, she whis- 
pers, “ It is well.” 

Now one lies in a beautiful cemetery, where trees, — 
flowers, and singing birds make the spot so lovely 


that we could almost wish to die that we might lie 
5 * 
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there too. His little grave is covered thick with vio- 
lets, and at its head, sculptured in the purest marble, 
stands a cherub form, with wings spread for flight, 
and eyes upraised to heaven. 

The other sleeps in a crowded graveyard, where 
no flowers nor trees nor birds can live; the spot 
where his little body rests is unmarked by flower or 
stone; it seems but a sad spot to lay that little 
child. 

But how shall we continue the parallel further? 
Could we pierce through the veil which hides the 
future world from our sight, should we find the bar- 
rier between these twin souls still existing? Or 
has death ushered them together into a scene of 
joy and peace, where hand in hand they may press 
to His feet, who said, “Suffer little children to 
come to me,’—where together they may tune 
their golden harps, and worship the Father who 
loves all alike? 

Yes; death sweeps away all mere earthly distinc- 
tions. ‘The lambs of Him who was born in a man- 
ger, and had not where to lay his head, shall all feed 
together in the green pastures and beside the still 
waters. And though here one has enjoyed all that 
love and wealth could give, while the other from 
birth to death has been surrounded by misery, pov- 
erty, and sin, — 


“Both shall immortal wake 
Among the breathless flowers of Paradise, 
Where angel songs of welcome with surprise 
This their last sleep shall break, 
And to celestial joy their kindred souls invite. 
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“There, there can come no sorrow, 
The brow shall know no shade, the eye no tears ; 
For ever young through heaven’s eternal years, 
In one unfading morrow: 
Nor sin, nor age, nor pain their cherub beauty blight.” 
M. 





TO MY. LITTLE DAUGHTER’S SHOES. 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE, 


Two little, rough-worn, stubbed shoes, 
A plump, well-trodden pair, 

With striped stockings thrust within, 
Lay just beside my chair. 


Of very homely fabric they, 
A hole is in each toe ; 

They might have cost, when they were new, 
Some fifty cents or so. 


And yet this little worn-out pair 
Is richer far to me 

Than all the jewelled sandals are 
Of Eastern luxury. 


This mottled leather, cracked with use, 
Is satin in my sight; 

These little tarnished buttons shine 
With all a diamond’s light. 


Search through the wardrobe of the world; 
You shall not find me there 

So rarely made, so richly wrought, 
So glorious a pair. 























TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER’S SHOES. 


And why? Because they tell of her, 
Now sound asleep above, 

Whose form is moving beauty, and 

Whose heart is beating love. 


They tell me of her merry laugh ; 
Her rich, whole-hearted glee ; 

Her gentleness, her innocence, 

And infant purity. 


They tell me that her wavering steps 
Will long demand my aid ; 

For the old road of human life 

Is very roughly laid. 


High hills and swift descents around ; 
And, on so rude a way, 

Feet that can wear these coverings 

Would surely go astray. 


Sweet little girl! be mine the task 
Thy feeble steps to tend! 

To be thy guide, thy counsellor, 

Thy playmate, and thy friend! 


And when my steps shall faltering grow, 
And thine be firm and strong, 

Thy strength shall lead my tottering age 

In cheerful peace along ! 








Wuen Xenophanes was called timorous because 
he would not venture his money in a game of dice, 
“T confess,’ said he, “that I dare not do an evil 
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FABLES. 
THE FLY AND THE BEE. 


One day a bee espied a fly near the entrance to 
her hive. “ What do you want here?” cried she, in 
a furious tone. “ A low fellow like you, to intrude 
upon the queens of the air!” 

“Enough said, madam,” quietly replied the fly. 
“T am sufficiently aware of the imprudence of ap- 
proaching such a quarrelsome tribe as yours.” 

“There is not a wiser nation on the face of the 
earth,” cried the bee. “ We alone of all insects have 
laws, and a well-regulated commonwealth. It is 
from the sweetest flowers that we draw our subsist- 
ence ; our constant occupation is the making of de- 
licious honey, — not inferior to nectar. Begone, for 
a troublesome vagrant, that has nothing better to do 
than to go buzzing about, picking up a living in the 
dirtiest places.” 

“ We live as we can,” replied the fly. “ Poverty 
is no disgrace, but bad temper is a great one. You 
make sweet honey, but you have a sour disposition. 
You are wise in law-making, but not in conduct. 
When you sting, your own death is the conse- 
quence ;* your blind malice injures yourselves more 





* Can any of the young readers of The Child’s Friend inform the 
editor whether it is a fact in natural history, that it is fatal to the bee 
to use his sting? She would be glad to hear from them on any sub- 
ject. She hopes her young friend on the Kennebeck will like the fa- 
bles, which she introduces at his suggestion. 
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than others. I am content, for my part,.to have a 
less brilliant capacity, with more self-command.” 


THE TWO FOXES. 


Two foxes made their way into-a hencoop one 
night, by surprise. They strangled the cock, hens, 
and chickens; and then sat down to appease their 
hunger. One of them was young and heedless; he 
wished to make the most of the present opportunity. 
The other, an old fox, and very covetous, was dis- 
posed to make some provision for the future. “ My 
child, experience has made me wise,” said he; “I 
~ have seen a great deal of the world. Let us not ex- 
haust all our resources in one feast. We have 
made a fortune; we should husband it carefully.” 
But the young fox chose to devour the whole of his 
share. 

“] shall want nothing for a week to come,” said 
he. “ As for coming back hereafter, for what may 
remain,— whew! It will be no safe business! The 
master will surely avenge the slaughter of his chick- 
ens.” 

Each took his own course, The young glutton, 
after his feast, was just able to drag himself home to 
die of repletion. The elder, who thought himself 
wise in moderating his appetite and practising econ- 
omy, returned to his prey the next day, and was 
beaten to death by the farmer. 

The young are prone to self-indulgence; the old 
to avarice, , 

FENELON, 
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THE FIRST AND LAST DISOBEDIENCE. 
No. IL. 


To keep the snug home in which she brought up 
her son John cost the Widow Blackwell many a 
hard fight with poverty. Her struggles, and the 
keen pangs of anxiety and discouragement which 
the few unavoidable debts incurred now and then 
occasioned her, were never acknowledged. No one 
helped her, as she seemed to need no help, in her 
cheerful, industrious, regular way of going on. Her 
table was always neatly laid, even when boiled 
crusts or a rye cake was their only dinner for days 
together. Flowers grew under her windows, and 
morning-glories climbed the little- trellis which 
formed an arch over the door. Her dress was al- 
ways the same, and seemed to be endowed with 
some strange faculty of changing its form to the 
fashion of the day without wearing out, or being 
ever seen to be new and fresh. 

John’s uncle, a man of some wealth, but narrow 
mind, had early offered to adopt the boy as his own. 
A situation in some family as housekeeper would 
then have made her own life easy and agreeable. 
“ No, brother,” said she. “ It is to my care that this 
young immortal is intrusted by God. No one can 
take the responsibility from me. As long as I can 
maintain him, he shall have a home of his own, and 
in it I will watch over him as only a mother can.” 

And John was now a fine, well-grown lad of four- 
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teen. His clothes had become rather tight and short 
for him; but he wore them like a gentleman, without 
spot or dust. His collar was always spowy white, 
and on Sundays his socks also. However much 
worn, his shoes were always as black as his neck- 
ribbon. A blue cloth cap sat airily upon his thick, 
well-brushed hair, a little on one side, and he had a 
good, open, intelligent face, well browned by the sun. 
In his manners, there was an air of independence 
and spirit, without the least tinge of sauciness, 

He was so good a scholar that his mother some- 
times sighed that she could not continue his school 
education till he should be prepared for college. She 
would perhaps have done so had John been ambi- 
tious enough to undertake to obtain a liberal educa- 
tion without resources, or by borrowing of his uncle. 
But, like most smart boys, he thought very well of 
his powers and acquirements as they were. 

“T have had as much schooling now as ever 
Franklin had,” said he. “ I am independent of every- 
body but my dear mother. I owe her everything, 
and am glad to, for I can repay her by my dutiful 
love now, and by being her staff by and by. As for 
Uncle John, he would have taken me for his own 
sake, not for mine. I should have been his bounden 
servant, not his son. ~He would not have allowed 
me to stand up straight, nor to take a step, nor to 
speak my mind, nor to have any mind; but I must 
crook just after his pattern. I should have been as 
contrary as his old gray, whose bridle he is contin- 
ually twitching, with a ‘Get up,—go ’long, old 
hoss!’— now a little poke with the whip, now a 
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touch of the lash. Catch me borrowing of him, and 
putting my neck in a collar! Ill be under no obli- 
gations. Ill earn my bread all the sooner, too, and 
keep my mother from working so hard any more. 
Ill obey her though, just as long as she lives; it 
will be my pleasure!” 

But this grateful resolution came soon to a severe 
test. 

John had always spent his evenings very happily, 
reading aloud to his mother from various entertain- 
ing books. He had access to a Parish, Sunday- 
School, and Social Library, and he had a friend who 
willingly lent him newspapers and periodicals, know- 
ing that he would return them unsoiled. Some- 
times he copied, or rather drew out neatly, plans for 
another friend, a master carpenter who could plan 
better than he could draw. Sometimes he practised 
upon his school lessons, and again and again had he 
drawn, not as yet quite to his satisfaction, the fine 
old elm which extended its protecting arms over the 
widow’s humble dwelling. He never dreamed of 
leaving his mother alone after nightfall. And she 
never went anywhere abroad in the evening without 
him. 

One night, instead of getting his book or pencil 
after the bright little lard-lamp was lighted, he sat 
down idly, and without his usual pleasant, contented 
look. 

* Are you ill?” asked his mother. 

He said coldly that he was well enough. 

She thought that perhaps he was worried on her 


account, for he had brought her, not long before, the 
6 
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her wishes would be in opposition to his. So after 
sitting still till he had succeeded in overcoming the 
evil pride that had been roused in his heart, he mod- 
estly asked her leave for a stroll to enjoy the even- 
ing air. 

“She could not aflord to go,” she said. “ He 
should take -his walk earlier.” 

“QO, he did not intend troubling her. He meant 
to go out by himself.” 

She forbade it, unless he had some definite object; 
such as to visit his friend, the druggist, or to spend 
an hour in the pleasant family circle of his employer, 
the carpenter. 

Why? What reason could she have? Could he 
not be trusted, pray-? What harm? 

She was too wary a mother not to know that to 
debate a point was to yield the right to settle it. 
She told him, as she had often done in a similar 
case, that her reasons were such as he was not old 
enough to appreciate. She would tell him some 
time when he was at a more reasonable age, and he 
would then thank her for having decided thus for 
him. 

John remembered that when other urchins strut- 
ted proudly along the street with cigars in their 
mouths, and full of mutual admiration, she had for- 
bidden him to learn to smoke. He had outgrown 
that temptation thus early, for he could see that she 
was right. She had steadily discouraged his spend- 
ing money, even what he earned or received as a 
gift, in little, useless self-indulgences, such as buying 
cake or candy, or any kind of drinks, however inno- 
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cent. And he had now a true, manly contempt for 
gratifications of a sensual appetite, and saved his 
money for nobler uses. He could thank her for 
that. 

“But this is a very different case from those. 
Here there is nothing important involved.” So he 
thought in his inexperience and folly. “I am need- 
lessly restrained. I cannot see any use in it. I 
don’t so much care to go, for I enjoy myself at 
home. But I ought to be trusted, at least. I de- 
serve it. Just as if I should do anything bad! 
What is to be feared?” 

There is no need to pursue his grumbling medita- 
tions any further. The more he thought, the more 
sullen he grew. He supposed that he had principle 
enough not to act in positive opposition to his moth- 
ers command. He did not know how dangerous a 
thing it was to allow himself in feeling disobedient. 

For an evening or two, John sat silent and moody. 
But, with his natural sweetness of temper, this could 
not long continue. He resolved to forgive his moth- 
er, whom he considered more mistaken than unkind. 
He began again to read to her; he sought to pay 
her little attentions, such as before he had always 
rendered without effort. He told her the news of 
the day, such news as boys pick up and reason upon 
in eager anticipation of manly responsibility. He 
instructed her on political points, with second-hand 
wisdom, and profound earnestness. 

And on her part, the widow endeavored to be soci- 
able and loving as usual. But there was a dreary 


cloud of constraint which had fallen between the 
6* . 
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boy and his best friend. No effort on her part or 
his could clear it wholly away. Each had unex- 
pressed feelings, and while the tongue said one 
thing, the heart was throbbing painfully with a dif- 
ferent thought. Both dreaded the still, quiet even- 
ing as much as they had formerly liked it. So Mrs, 
Blackwell bought tickets to a course of lectures, for 
herself and him. John was grieved at this expense, 
knowing the extreme slenderness of her resources. 
He knew she did it because she thought his even- 
ings were no longer happily spent at home. He 
longed to tell her (but could not) that he did not 
require any change, — it was only a little matter of 
pride and temper, a point not conceded on either 
side, that lay between him and his usual domestic 
content. 

Life was hard enough to the poor widow, always; 
now, with a chill upon her heart, it was bitter. The 
boy seemed to her no longer grateful, affectionate, 
confiding; he was but trying to appear so, she 
thought, She kept up a tolerable show of cheerful- 
ness. But every half-smothered sigh, every wistful 
smile, smote on John’s good heart, “ Ah, poor moth- 
er! she has but me in the world, and I—” No, he 
could be miserable, but he could not feel submis- 
sive. Self-will rose above good-will, 

She went to his bedside, and wept and prayed by 
him as he slept. His face was calm and sweet now 
as it had been in his cradle. “It is not necessary 
that I should be happy, but it is necessary that | 
should be faithful,” said she, as, with a heart soothed 
and strengthened by her tearful prayers, she went to 
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take her much needed rest. “I have always found 
help at need, in my great task, and I shall have firm- 
ness given me to save him from the evil that lies in 
wait for the unwary. He cannot, in his goodness 
and simplicity, fear it. The most reckless of men 
and boys have by daylight some regard to appearan- 
ces; he sees them now when they are under an eye 
they fear, the public eye. In the shadow of night 
they give a loose rein to every wild and vicious im- 


pulse.” 
(To be continued.) 





AN HOUR IN CHARLEY’S ROOM. 


Tue days were very long to Charles Meade. He 
had a broken limb, and was obliged to lie quietly, 
subduing his inward impatience as well as he could, 
while the slow process of uniting the fractured bones 
went on. 

A pleasant group had assembled in his room, 
His mother, by his bedside, with her sewing, — 
Frank, a boy of twelve, bending over his Latin 
Reader, with a perpiexed expression on his usually 
sunny face, — little Maggie by the window, arrang- 
ing the flowers she had brought for her brother Char- 
ley, while shadows from the maple-trees and the 
pink-flowered locusts played over her fair face and 
golden hair. Cousin Lizzie, by an opposite win- 
dow, was reading from a large volume, which she 
occasionally closed to look upon the clear waters of 
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the Detroit River, and the reflection of the rich, 
changing colors of the evening sky. 

“Can you forget your New England hills, Lizzie? 
Can you find beauty in such a sunset as this, though 
its light rests on no hill-tops ?” 

“QO yes, Aunt Mary. Dear to me as is my home 
in the Pine-Tree State, I do not think New Eng- 
land the only habitable place in the universe. I 
have found many things to love in your Western 
home.” 

“ And when you talk of your hills,” said Charley, 
“we will tell you of our grand lakes. You must 
go to Mackinaw, Lizzie; you must see the Pictured 
Rocks, the canals on the great lake, and the beau- 
tiful little islands. There are many things I could 
show you, if we were only there.” 

“ You must ask Dr. Lee to fasten those broken 
bones, quickly and firmly,” replied his cousin, “and 
then we two will commence our journeyings to- 
gether, in search of the beautiful.” 

“You will find Dr. Lee a very useful and pleas- 
ant companion in your journeyings,” said Mrs. 
Meade. “He is familiar with the early history of 
Michigan, —a history full of interest. He will tell 
you the origin and the meaning of the names that 
have been given to lakes, rivers, islands, and towns. 
If you go to Marquette, he will give the name a per- 
manent place in your memory, by his stories of Fa- 
ther Marquette and the early Jesuits. If you see 
the Indian in his graceful canoe, he will relate to 
you the wonderful legends of his tribe, their man- 
ners, the strange traditions, and the fitting, and 
often poetical, significance of their names.” 
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“T think Dr. Lee’s stories are a great deal better 
than his medicine,” said little Maggie, seriously. “I 
remember what he told Charley about the fat wo- 
man and the vine.” 

“If you are going to tell stories, my Latin les- 
son will be duller than ever”; and, closing the book, 
Frank placed himself in an attitude of attention. 
“ Well, Maggie, now for the story.” 

“ No, mamma must tell it.” 

“It is only one among the many curious tradi- 
tions preserved by the Indians,” said Mrs. Meade. 
“It is the story which the Mandans, or people of the 
pheasants, tell of the origin of their tribe. They 
believe the Mandans were the first of created be- 
ings, having their home inside of the earth. There 
they hunted game and cultivated the land. They 
raised many vines, and one of them, climbing very 
high, found a hole in the earth, through which it 
sent its sturdy tendrils and its green leaves. A 
young Indian of the tribe, seeing that the vine had 
gone far up out of his sight, resolved to climb to the 
top.” 

Maggie. “That was like Jack, climbing the bean- 
stalk, mamma. But the Indian did not find the old 
giant at the top.” 

“No, the story says he climbed the vine till he 
came out on the surface of the earth, on the banks 
of the Missouri River. He looked around and saw 
the beautiful country,—the broad stream, whose 
waters had never been disturbed by steamer, vessel, 
or canoe, — the wide prairies, and the large herds of 
buffalo roaming over them. He tried his arrow 
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and killed a buffalo, and found that its flesh was 
good for food. Then he returned to his home far 
down in the earth, and told of all the wonderful 
things he had seen. Other young men, hearing these 
wonderful stories, determined to go up and see with 
their own eyes such strange sights. So they climbed 
the vine, and two young women of the tribe went 
with them. They made a long stay there, and an 
old woman of the tribe, very large and heavy, wished 
to go up to the wonderful place. But the chiefs said, 
‘No.’ ‘The vine was slender and the woman was 
large. She must be contented to stay at home. 
But her curiosity was very great; and at night, 
when all were asleep, she arose from her mat and 
went to the vine and began to climb. When she 
had gone part of the way up the vine, its slender 


branches broke. Down came the large woman, and 
the vine came down with her.” 


“ What a fall was there, my countrymen!” said 
Charley. “I think I see her, poor old woman! all 
tangled in the vine. Curiosity punished!” 

“ But did not the fall kill her?” said little Mag- 
gie, compassionately. 

“ No; she was severely hurt, but she did not die. 
She was held in disgrace by all the tribe for having 
brought upon them a loss that nothing could replace. 
No other vine ever grew so high; and the Mandans 
who were in the centre of the earth could never 
again ascend to the wonderful place. The young 
men and the maidens who were above could never 
return to their subterranean abode; so they made a 
new home there by the banks of the beautiful Mis- 
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sour, and built the first Mandan village. In time 
they increased greatly and became a numerous peo- 
ple. They built many villages on the river. The 
remainder of the tribe live under the ground to this 
day. In times of trouble the Mandans above dig 
holes in the earth and talk to those below, and are 
supposed to receive answers full of wisdom from the 
dwellers in the earth.” 

“ Do the Mandans still live in Missouri, mamma?” 

“As a nation, the Mandans have now no exist- 
ence. Nearly twenty years ago, all of the tribe ex- 
cept thirty or forty were swept away in one summer 
by disease. The old chief — Mahtotohpa, the Four 
Bears — saw his wives and children die around him, 
while he recovered from the disease. He walked 
through the village and saw his brave warriors all 
laid low. Then, returning to his lodge, he placed 
the lifeless bodies of his dear ones together, and cov- 
ered them reverently with robes. Then, wrapping a 
robe around himself, he went out upon a hill and lay 
down, resolved to starve, that he might go to his 
family. At the end of the sixth day, when his 
strength was nearly exhausted, he arose and went 
to his wigwam, and lay down in the gloom by the 
side of the lifeless ones, and drew his robe over him. 
At the end of the tenth day he died.” 

“What was the disease, Aunt Mary?” 

“The small-pox. It made fearful ravages among 
other tribes at the same time.” 

“'The Mandans who survived were mingled with 
the Riccarees, who took possession of their village, 
after the disease had subsided. And afterwards, 
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while fighting with the Sioux, they were cut to 
pieces and destroyed.” 

The bright sunset sky had faded. The moon and 
stars looked down upon the clear river, the maples, 
and the locusts. The flowers had fallen from little 
Maggie’s hand, and Charley looked very tired. So 
the evening service was read, the evening hymn was 
sung, and Charley, bidding Cousin Lizzie “ Good 
night,” told her to dream of her promised journey 
with her two brave knights, Dr. Lee and himself. 

ww. 8. 





THE SONG OF THE MOSQUITOS. 


Come, brothers, come! 
Here ’s a hole in the net! 
Slip into the room, — 
We ’Il have a treat! 
Here ’s something sweet, — 
Three little sleepers 
Have shut up their peepers, 
And we ’]l have a taste of every one. 
Who would stoop 
To sip turtle soup, 
Or of champagne 
A glass would drain, 
When here is wine, 
Rarer wine 
Than ever was pressed from out the vine, 
Than ever wet Bacchus’ lips divine. 


Once we were good temperance folks ; 
But that was when we lived in the brooks, 
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In the ponds, and in the pools. 
Were n’t we fools? 
Send cold water to the dogs, 
Or the frogs 
And their pretty polliwogs ! 
When we were little fishy folks 
Wriggling our tails along the brooks, 
We were content to live on slops ; 
But now we can aspire 
To something rather higher 
Than the swamps and the dank and dewy copse. 
Such smart and dashing blades are we, 
Rich and red our drink must be ! 
Sip and sing, — sing and sip! 
Smack your lips, and take a nip! 


Come, broach me first the six years old. 
He ’s not quite safe, — but we are bold. 
He ’s a more restless fish 
Than hungry folks could wish. 
He, may be, might, 
Just out of spite, 
Or in a fright, 
Give one a whack 
Upon the back 
That would upset one’s appetite. 
He ’s lean and long, — he ’s tough and strong, — 
He might blunt a fellow’s sting 
Without meaning such a thing. 
So we ’ll only sing him a song, — 
Sing him a song, — 
Of the nights too short and the days too long. 


oe ae 
CS ae 


ee 


Now try we another, 
The long one’s brother. 
The three years’ chub sleeps very sound : 
He ’s juicy and tender, —he ’s ruddy and round. 
Strike in ! — strike in! — 
7 
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At the chubby, round chin! 
Sweet, O sweet! 
A fragrant treat! 
Each cheek is a peach, 
And we ’II take a taste of each, 
Or, you may take the one, and I ’|] take the other, 
And so we ’ll divide the fat little brother. 
I saw his mother when she put him to bed ; 
(1 was roosting on her head ;) 
And I heard what she said. 
She called him peach, and dumpling, and sugar-candy nice : 
I thought she would devour him, and leave us ne’er a slice. 


O here is another 
Tenderer yet than the plump little brother ! 
The baby! The baby! 
We ’Il have her for dessert. 
’T is perilous! It may be 
She ‘Il cry out when she ’s hurt, 
And that will bring the mother in 
To hush our little sisterkin. 
No matter, no matter; we ’ll sing her a song 
And soothe her to sleep. 
Such a tooting we ’Il keep 
All night long! 
We ’ll hover above her and sing her a song, 
With a twang of the wing, we ’I] sing, sing, 
With a twang of the wing, we ’ll sing, sing. 
Not a bad way 
The reckoning to pay. 


The tenderling! the tenderling! 
She ‘s just the thing, — 
The thing to sting. 
Is it what she was made fort Who knows! 
Mamma would say, ‘‘ No, no,’’ I suppose. 
The sweet-water grape! 
She shal] not escape, 
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Neither she nor her dumpling brother ; 
Whether made for us gnats, or for their mother. 
When the baby sleeps by daylight, they cover her from the flies. 
And that is very wise. 
Indeed, it were a waste, — 
A waste of a pearl, — 
For a fly to get a taste 
Of such a sweet little girl. 
The fly, — no epicure is he! 
She ’s fit for only such as we. 


Come, taste the little fingers, and taste the little toes ! 
And take, O take a nip of the cunning little nose! 
Nobody knows, nobody knows 
But her mother and we what a sweet little rose 
Is this! is this! 
The darling sis ! 
Come! Never fear 
The little dear ; 
The helpless baby arm 
Could do a gnat no harm. 
A dozen times to-day 
I ’ve heard her mother say 
That she should eat her up, most surely, — 
Has she spared her to oblige us, purely? 
Then sting, brothers, sting 
The sweet little thing. 
Sting and sing! 
Sing and sting! 


Her mother may love her 
As well as another, 
But not as we; Ono! Ono! 
As morning light shall show. 
Though she threatens so to eat her, 
And does otherwise il! treat her, 

Biting her, and squeezing her, 
And then with kisses teasing her, 


PUZZLES. 


Say, did ever she 
Leave such proofs as we, — 
Such tokens of affection 
In every direction, 
From little snubby nose 
To little stubby toes ? 
‘¢Q, there ’s nothing half so sweet in life 

As these young things ! 
In that mamma and we 
Do very well agree. 

Hurrah for the baby, the innocent thing! 

The tit-bit! the tenderling ! 
We ’ll sing, sing! 
And sting, sting 
The dear little thing! 
All night we ’Il feast here 
Upon the precious little dear, 

‘ We wont go home till morning, 
Till daylight doth appear!’ ’’ 


PUZZLES. 


| | | | | | Add five straight marks, and make 9. 


Take nine from six, ten from nine, and fifty from 
forty, and leave six. 


123456789. Arrange these numbers in 
three rows, so that you shall count 15 in every di- 
rection. 
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ALL’S RIGHT WITHOUT, WHEN ALL’S RIGHT 
WITHIN. 


No. II. 


Tue sheep came galloping, and the lambs fol- 
lowed, with many a frolicsome frisk and kick up; 
but when they saw the children close behind the farm- 
er, they stopped, and huddled together, in a mass. 
A handful of salt strewn upon a rock in plain sight 
tempted one old ewe to leave the throng, and direct- 
ly the rest got over their panic, and came up, helter- 
skelter; some of them ate even from the farmer’s 
hand. Lucy took a handful, and held it out, very 
quietly and perseveringly, but in vain. 

“ It is because Phebe is running about so! I should 
think she might keep still; but then one can’t expect 
anything of a little indulged thing like her,” said Lu- 
cy. “I never can get a chance to do anything I par- 
ticularly want to. I am always hindered, one way 
or another; I expect it.” 

Jane ran to show Phebe a lady-bug which had 
alighted upon her arm, and while the child was 
watching its travels over mit and sleeve, and repeat- 
ing the old rhyme of the Lady-bird, Lucy had the 
delight of seeing a sheep draw nearer and nearer, 
with wishful eyes. However, the little sharp nose 
would not trust itself in the unfamiliar hand, after 
all Lucy’s motionless waiting. 

“ There,” said Martha to Mary, “it was not Phe- 
be’s fault.” 

“ No, indeed,’ answered Mary, with a grimace. 

7 . 
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Lucy observed it. None of the children seemed 
sorry at her want of success, though they had watched 
the experiment with some interest. Lucy sighed, 
and threw the salt upon the rock. 

Presently the farmer came to her with a large 
lamb in his arms, nearly full grown. “ This was a 
cosset, and I dare say will accept anything you will 
please to offer,” said he. 

“ Perhaps one of the others would like to try,” said 
Lucy. “ Mary, will not you?” 

“* Mary had a little lamb,” sang Sally and Nancy, 
in unison, while the lamb accepted a crumb of crack- 
er which Lucy put into Mary’s fingers. 

“ But why did you not give it to him yourself,” 
asked Martha. “It came out of your own pocket. 
You had the best right.” 

“ T enjoy it just as much so,” said Lucy, in a smil- 
ing mood. “And more too, since Mary likes to feed 
him. ‘There is one crumb left; here itis. I wish I 
had some more. I am sorry I did not go without 
my luncheon in recess.” And the smile gave place 
to the usual pensive gravity. “ What a pretty crea- 
ture it is, except the black nose and feet! I don’t 
like them!” 

The little berry-pickers had not long been among 
the bushes, before Lucy began to complain of a heavy 
pair of shoes which her mother had induced her to 
wear. It did not prove to be wet in the pasture, 
and the precaution seemed to have been superfluous. 

“JT might just as well have worn my slippers, and 
I should have been so comfortable!” 

“She would have found something else to fuss 
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about,” said Martha to Jane, who immediately moved 
away, leaving a full bush unplundered. 

Lucy wandered to the edge of a little pond. Here 
she was assailed by a swarm of mosquitos, and in de- 
fending herself from them, she suddenly felt that she 
had a wet foot. She sprang to a distance from the 
water’s edge, with a faint scream, supposing at first 
she had dipped her foot in the pond.. Jane ran to her, 
happening to see her throw herself on the grass to 
examine her foot. ‘They were astonished when they 
saw the wet stocking, and observed that the bank 
was far above the water. The other children came 
running to the spot, at their call, and Martha ex- 
plained the mystery. 

“Some one has trodden upon this side-saddle 
plant,” said she, picking up Lucy’s basket, which 
she had dropped close beside it. “ Some of its pitch- 
er leaves are crushed.” ‘Then there was a hearty 
burst of laughter, and Lucy was as merry as the 
rest. Jane examined the plant with great curiosity, 
and pulled a leaf to carry home to her mother.” 

“What a cunning little pitcher!” said she, pour- 
ing out the water it contained. 

“Tt must be stuffed with cotton, if you want it to 
dry in its proper shape,” said Mary. ‘ Strange you 
never saw one before! We kept one in a tub, once, 
and mother filled the. pitchers with water when they 
got low, in the hot weather.” 

“ And. you don’t know how many silly flies and 
spiders went and drowned themselves in them!” said 
Phebe. “O such a lot!” 

Lucy went to tell Farmer Sterling her adventure, 
and sat down to dry her ankle in the sunshine. 
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“There, you are glad to have a hot sun, now,” 
said he, with a roguish glance over his shoulder. 

“ Yes, and I need not have fretted about my thick 
shoe, which has kept my foot snug and dry inside,” 
said she, with a smile. “I like to stay here with 
you. I do not know why it is, but my school- 
mates never seem to like me very well. I would do 
anything to gratify them, but I suppose I am natu- 
rally disagreeable.” 

The farmer was driving nails, and did not seem 
to hear her. 

“ T should think you would hate to be mending an 
old black fence; why do you not have a new one?” 

“ Can’t afford it. So I don’t ask myself whether 
I hate to mend it, or not. . It must be done.” And 
he certainly seemed to take pleasure in his work, as 
he went on, with quick and expert motions, wasting 
neither time nor materials, and making everything 
firm and strong again, from the point where he start- 
ed. “I guess this will last a good spell. A new 
fence, did you say? I do not want one. It would 
be a waste.” 

Lucy sat watching him, and thinking of the rents 
she had been obliged to mend in garments she would 
have thrown by, but for her mother. 

“You are not poor, are you, dear Uncle Asa?” 
said she, at last. “Do you have to ’conomize?” 

“Poor compared with some, rich compared with 
others,” said the farmer, smiling. “ Yes, I do have to 
pinch, — that is, I can’t have everything I may hap- 
pen to think desirable.” 

“TI wish you and mother had a gold mine!” said 
Lucy. 
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man. 


Lucy opened her brown eyes in wonder, and re- 
peated, “ Rather not!” 


“Lucy, you are more knowing and thoughtful 
than most children of your age.” 

Lucy had often heard her mother say so, and as- 
cribe it to her having been an invalid, and conse- 
quently much more with older people than with those 
of her own age. So she said, simply: “ Yes, I 
know it.” 

“7 think you can understand this. I was rich 
once, Lucy; I had a great business, and a great deal 
of money was always passing through my hands. 
I was a worldly, scheming man. I found no time 
for my family, except the weary remains of my hur- 
ried day; no spare time for myself, or to attend to 
my only child, a boy of your age.” 

“ Why, —not Sunday?” said Lucy. 

“My mind was harassed by business cares and 
vexations, even on the day of rest; and the press 
of affairs obliged me sometimes to write letters and 
arrange my papers for the next day.” 

“Oh!” said Lucy, “1 would not have done it for 
anybody!” 

“Least of all for self,’ said the farmer. ‘ Well, 
Lucy, God took my riches away, when they were 
not good for me. I failed, and my creditors, know- 
ing I had done my best for their interest, made me a 
present of this farm, after all my accounts were final- 
ly settled.” 


“T thought creditors were always cruel!” said 
Lucy. 


«Thank you, I would rather not,” said the old 
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“ By no means,” said the farmer, with tears in his 
eyes. “'T'o the honest, they are sometimes very gen- 


erous.” 

“ Poor Aunt Ruth! was she not sorry to be a farm- 
er’s wife, when she had always had a great deal of 
money before ?” 

“ To be sure, at first.’ 

“ And the boy of my age?” 

“QO, it has been the making of Seth. When he 
thought he was to be rich without labor, he was 
idle, and idle boys are not apt.to be good.” 

“Oh!” said Lucy, thoughtfully. “ It is best then 
that I have to help mother, I suppose. I won’t hate 
to sew, any more,— if I can help it!” 

“Do you always dislike it?” 

“ No, not when I am sitting on the cricket at my 
mother’s feet, hearing her sing old songs, and tell 
stories. And sometimes, I have liked to sew up in 
my little chamber, when the sun came in pleasantly, 
and I had happy thoughts.” 

“ All is right without, when all is right within,” 
said the farmer. “Happy thoughts, not riches, not 
the having our own way, and our own will; do you 
see?” 

“ Yes,” said Lucy, sighing. ‘“ But when I cannot 
have things to suit me, I don’t have any happy 
thoughts. Iam more fretful than Jane, because | 
have been sick a great deal. Now I am well, but —” 

“ Now is the time to be grateful and cheerful, 
then. No doubt it was best for you to suffer, and 
now your Heavenly Father gives you health; try that 
that may be good for you, too.” 
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“ Best for me to have pain! I wonder why,” said 
Lucy. “But I suppose it was, or God would have 
made me well sooner.” 

“ It has made you serious and sensible, —a child 
that can think and feel for others, has it not?” 

Lucy’s face lighted up, but she said nothing. 

“Jt has made you gentle, and sweet-tempered, and 
affectionate.” 

“Oh!” said Lucy, blushing, and putting her hands 
over her face to hide her smiles. 

“Tt has saved you many temptations and trials.” 

Lucy looked up. She did not quite feel that it 
had, but she would think more about it, some time. 
Just then the farmer pounded his thumb instead of 
the nail he was holding ready. 

“O dear! That is too bad!” cried Lucy, grieved 
to the heart, and suffering more from sympathy than 
the hardy old man did from pain. “Oh! it is too 
bad!” 

“Not at all. Ifit did not hurt me to injure my 
body, it would not last long. I need to be remind- 
ed to take the best care of it.” 

“Oh!” said Lucy, a little comforted. 

“ Luckily I had about finished. Hallo! Martha 
and Mary! Hallo! Phebe! Sally!” 

“No need of .calling Nancy too,” said Lucy. 
“They are like a pair of scissors.” She was going 
to regret that it was time to go home, but bethought 
herself in season to say instead, “ What a beautiful 
time I have had!” 


“Here they come. Lucy, I will tell you why you | 


are not popular with them. You want the sunshine 
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of cheerfulness. Children, like flies, turn towards the 
_ light.” 

Lucy’s intelligent look was a sufficient reply, and 
the farmer brought the wagon from the shady nook 
where old Bay had been comfortably resting, gently 
whisking and tossing his short tail, and champing 
a mouthful of leaves now and then from a near 
bough or bush. 

“Here is your basket, Lucy,” said Martha, the 
first to arrive. “ Have you been worrying about it?” 

“ Why, it is all full of berries!” cried Lucy, joy- 
fully. “ And lined so nicely with maple-leaves! 
Who did it? Jane?” 

* All of us,” said Mary, coming up soberly, and 
trying not to look her expectation that Lucy, even 
Lucy, would be pleased. 

“'Thank you all, very much. Very kind, I am 
sure; very.” And she looked carefully all over the 
basket. “ And it is not soiled one mite.” 

Aunt Ruth had the whole party round her early 
tea-table, to eat the huckleberry-cake she had prom- 
ised them, and when they separated, they all thought 
the Belsons very pleasant girls, both of them. Lucy 
had taken the farmer’s hint. 

Mrs. Belson had a variety of proverbs which she 
had had frequent occasion to quote to one of her 
daughters. “Take things by the smooth handle. 
Do not make mountains of mole-hills. When we’ve 
not what we like, we must like what we have. If 
you are good, you will be thankful for what you can 
get; if you are not, it is good enough for you. Never 
mind trifles, when self is concerned; never disregard 
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them, when they affect the comfort of others.” Lucy 
had submitted to the daily application of these say- 
ings, as if they had been so many little rods; she 
had not been made cheerful by them. But she be- 
came so by thinking upon the farmer’s motto: All 
is right without, when all is right within. 





ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 





Wituiam tHe Conqueror. 1066. 


William the Conqueror’s reign we fix 
In the year one thousand and sixty-six. 











Wiutuiam Rovrvs. 1087. 


In one thousand and eighty-seven is begun 
That of King William the Second, his son. 





Henry I., Beavcierx. 1100, 


The date when Henry First appears 
Is just eleven hundred years. 












StTrepHen THE Usurrer. 1135. 


Add just thirty-five, and you have the date 
When Stephen began to govern the state.” 





Henry II. 1154. i | 


In eleven hundred and fifty-four 
Henry the Second the diadem wore. 
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Ricuarp I., tue Lion-Heartep. 1189. 









Eleven hundred and eighty-nine just 


Put on the throne King Richard the First. 
8 
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Joun, Lacxnanp. 1199. 


He leaves the crown to his brother, John, 
In the year of our Lord twelve hundred, save one. 


Henry Ill. 1216. 


Next Henry Third on the throne is seen ; 
Remember the date, twelve hundred sixteen. 


Epwarp I., LonesHanxs. 1272. 


In the year twelve hundred and seventy-two, 
Edward the First takes the crown as his due. 


Epwarp II. 1307. 


In thirteen hundred and seven, his son, 
King Edward the Second, ascends the throne. 


Epwarp Ill. 1327. 


Thirteen hundred and twenty-seven brings 
Edward the Third to his place ’midst the kings. 


Ricwarp II. 1377. 


In thirteen hundred and seventy-seven 
Richard is crowned, at the age of eleven. 


Henry IV. 1399. 


And in thirteen hundred and ninety-nine 
Comes Henry the Fourth, of the Lancaster line. 


Henry V. 1413. 


The year fourteen hundred and thirteen brings 
His son, Henry the Fifth, among the kings. 


. Henry VI. 1422. 


And in fourteen hundred and twenty-two, 
A babe, Henry Sixth, on the throne we view. 
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Epwarp IV. 1461. 


In fourteen sixty-one, the red rose is down, 
The white rose ascends ; Edward Fourth wears the crown. 














Epwarp V. 1483. 


In the year fourteen hundred and eighty-three, 
A child, Edward Fifth, on the throne we see. 





Ricuarp III., Crooxsacx. 1483. 


Richard the Third next came into power, 
Having murdered his nephews that year in the Tower. 









Henry VII., Ricumonp. 1485. 


Fourteen hundred and eighty-five closes 
With Henry the Seventh, uniting the roses. 


Henry VIII. 1509. 


His son, Henry Eighth, of the Tudor line, 
Succeeds to the throne, fifteen hundred and nine. 






Epwarp VI. 1547. 


In fifteen forty-seven, behold 
Edward the Sixth, but ten years old. 














Mary. 1553. 


Bloody Mary, his sister, a queen we see 
In fifteen hundred and fifty-three. 





EuizaBetu. 1558. 


And in fifteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
The great Elizabeth rules the state. 





James I. 1603. 


In sixteen three, King James we view 
On the English throne and the Scottish too. 
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Cuartes I. 1625. 

And in sixteen hundred and twenty-five 

Did Charles the First at the throne arrive. 
1649. 

By Cromwell, in sixteen forty-nine, 

He ’s driven his throne, with his life, to resign. 
1658. 

Till sixteen hundred and fifty-eight 


Lasts Cromwell and the Protectorate. 


Cuarues II. 1660. 


In two years more, King Charles the Second, 
Of the Stuart race, from France is beckoned. 


James II. 1685. 


Not till sixteen hundred and eighty-five 
Does the second James at the throne arrive. 


1688. 


He tramples down the Constitution 
And brings about a revolution. 


Witiiam anp Mary. 1689. 


By which he ’s compelled his crown to resign 
To William and Mary, sixteen eighty-nine. 


ANNE. 1702. 


In seventeen hundred and two, Queen Anne, 
Their younger sister, her reign began. 


Georce I. 1714. 


Then seventeen hundred and fourteen brings 
King George, the first of the Hanover kings. 
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Georce II. 1727. 


To George the Second the crown is given 
In seventeen hundred and twenty-seven. 











Georce III. 1760. 


In seventeen sixty, on George the Third, 
Who loses our country, the crown is conferred. 





Georce IV. 1820. 


In eighteen hundred and twenty, the crown 
To George the Fourth is handed down. 





Wituiam IV. 1830. 


And eighteen hundred and thirty brings 
William Fourth to the throne, the last of the kings. 






1837. 


Eighteen thirty-seven, Victoria gains 
The British sceptre. She still reigns. 


VicTorIA. 
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On the southwestern shore of the island of Fayal 
a large rock or bluff projects into the sea, which from 
its whiteness and its picturesque appearance, as 
seen at a distance, has received the name of Castello 
Branco, or the White Castle. : 
Seen from a point on the southern coast, from 
which we often viewed it, it is a very striking object, 


standing so firmly in the blue water, its noble form 
8* 
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towering above the other promontories, and present- 
ing a fine contrast to their dark, rich coloring. It is 
one of the most interesting features of the beautiful 
little island of which it forms a part, and one day 
we made an excursion that we might become better 
acquainted with it. 

We were sixteen in number, some mounted on hors- 
es, some on donkeys, and one lady carried in a palan- 
quin, —a kind of conveyance that resembles a cradle 
without rockers. It was borne by two men, attend- 
ed by others ready to relieve them of their burden 
when tired. The rock is six miles from the town of 
Horta, and the road follows the shore. This is the 
only good, level road on the island, for the hills are 
steep and the paths over them are so washed by the 
heavy rains that they can never be in very good con- 
dition, and are quite impracticable except for don- 
keys. On this fine road the horses’ had the advan- 
tage, and the donkeys knew it, but did not seem 
willing to acknowledge it ; so when the noble horses 
were allowed to take a rapid pace, the poor jackasses 
started off in awkward imitation. Though soon 
distanced by the superior animals, they galloped on, 
as if resolved to see what they could do. I rodea 
donkey, which had an impudent habit of crossing 
the path of the horses. He persisted in annoying in 
this way a frisky little pony, bringing his own rider 
much nearer to his capering hoofs than was agree- 
able. If the pony’s bridle had not been held by 4 
skilful hand, the spirited little creature would prob- 
ably have revenged himself upon the ill-mannered 
donkey. Horses and jacks are not on very good 
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terms with each other. 'The former evidently regard 
with proud contempt their humble comrades, and the 
latter, perhaps conscious of peculiar merits of their 
own, resent in no very becoming way the scorn of 
their superiors. 

We had a beautiful day for our excursion. Along 
the road we had. on one side the sparkling blue wa- 
ter, and on the other the beautiful green hills which 
rise higher and higher to the Caldeira. Every turn 
opened a new view to us, and each view gave us 
some fresh delight. We passed a great many houses 
of the poorer people, built of rough stone without 
plaster, and covered with thatched roofs. The pig- 
sty was usually in front of the house, and pigs and 
children were companions together around the door. 
The people came to see us with as much interest as 
a public procession excites in America. Little chil- 
dren hid timidly behind their mothers’ dresses, and 
just peeped out with their black eyes to see us pass. 

We were obliged to leave our animals at the distance 
of half a mile or more from the rock, and we walked 
by a narrow footpath through the fields to its base. 

There is no vegetation at the foot of the rock. 
The ground is irregular and broken, and looks like 
hardened mud or lava. The bluff is connected with 
the island only by a narrow bridge of rock, the as- 
cent of which is very steep. © It looks quite inacces- 
sible to one standing below it, but the foothold is 


always sure; and though the ascent seems something 


like climbing a ladder, I found it on the whole easier 
than I expected. 


The sides of the bluff rise almost perpendicularly 
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from the sea, and the water is so deep around it, that 
they told us a whaler had once struck her yards 
against the precipice and passed unharmed. 

Wild pigeons find holes here which serve them 
for their homes; and as we looked over from the gid- 
dy height, we saw them hovering far below, between 
us and the sea. ; 

The material of which Castello Branco is com- 
posed is a sort of pumice, or decomposed lava, and 
crumbles readily to the touch. There is no other 
stone like it on the island. We.were surprised to 
find, on the desolate summit, a large area of nearly 
level plain covered with heath. The soil is very 
poor, but yields a scanty crop of melons, corn, and 
potatoes. 

There are remnants of an old wall and cisterns, 
showing that it was once the site of a convent or 
monastery. ‘These carried our thoughts back to the 
past, and we wondered about the strange old monks 
who had lived in this lonely place, eight hundred feet 
above the sea, which lay so calmly all around us, 
dnd we thought how pleasantly the convent-bell must 
have sounded in that pure air, as it called the monks 
to morning and evening worship. 

But our thoughts were soon carried back beyond 
the dim old monks, and their convent-bell, for, hav- 
ing crossed the field and left the rnins, we found our- 
selves at the edge of a crater, the bottom of which is 
a smooth plain, and is cultivated. This cold, dreary 
rock, then, on which we stood, had been a volcano; 
from that calm, still height the fiery flames had dart- 
ed, the blackened. smoke had rolled in clouds around 
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its summit, and the water which rippled so blue and 
so gently against the mountain-side had boiled and 
raged and darkened as the fiery shower was quenched 
in its abyss. All this has been, but many quiet 
centuries have passed over the green island since 
that day. 

We would gladly have stayed a long while on the 
summit, enjoying the sunshine and the stillness and 
the glorious view around us. But the day was not 
long enough to allow us much time for rest. We 
had left some of our party below, and knew that 
they waited dinner for us. The descent was quick- 
ly accomplished, step by step; it was like going 
down a steep staircase. We broke some pieces of 
the crumbling pumice from the rock, to take with 
us to our distant homes. Having collected the scat- 
tered members of our party, we dined pleasantly 
under the shelter of the rocks at the base of the 
mountain, and then proceeded homewards. 

The softened light made our afternoon ride very 
agreeable. ‘There was no glare to trouble us. After 
sunset, as the twilight deepened, the gentle murmur 
of the waves rippling against the shore seemed to 
chime in harmony with our pleasant recollections 
of the day, and we rode quietly along, enjoying the 
beauty and the evening silence, till our donkey-driv- 
er’s prolonged “ E-e-e-e-eh!” reminded us that we 
had reached our door. 
E. 
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A LETTER. 


Dear RicuarpD:— 


I have found an old letter of mine, which you 
put in a book as a mark. Such spelling! If I 
should try odd ways of spelling now, I could not 
find any half so funny. And the writing is so 
ugly! Great black marks and blots everywhere. 
And the letters seem to be kicking each other, 
and falling over upon their noses, or their backs, 
Now they are all on the line, you see, and lean- - 
ing forward slightly, just like sober people walking 
in procession. ‘To write to you every week has 
been a fine thing for me, papa says. Now that | 
write easily, it is not a task. 

Just now a young hemp-bird paid us a visit. In 
he came, and went round and round Emma’s cham- 
ber, just as if he wanted to look at all the things. | 
called mamma. “ Poor thing, how frightened he 
must be!” said she. But he was not; he was very 
much at home, J think. When she came into the 
room, he flew out of it over the top of the open door. 
We searched the entries, and went down and looked 
under the staircase. We came up again, and hunt- 
ed all about. ‘There he was, ‘perched upon the top 
of the window-curtain. When we spied him, he 
was peeping down at us, first turning one eye, then 
the other, towards us. He looked so saucy, we all 
laughed very loud. Up came William, with a pen 
in his mouth, to see what was going on. “Could 
you catch the little fool without hurting him?” said 
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mamma. “I want to get him out before anything 
can happen to him.” You must know there is a 
great yellow cat that comes in at our windows from 
a tree. She prowls all over the house, and is always 
jumping out from some dark corner, and scaring me. 
One day she stole some beefsteaks from the grid- 
iron. And William named her Jemmy Jedd.* 

William went and put his hand gently over the 
little bird. He thought he had him; but whirr! 
away he flew. Then he sat on the carpet awhile, 
looking about composedly enough. William crept 
round behind him. Up he went, as if he had wanted 
to say, “ No you don’t! I see what you intend, 
sir!” 

Mamma spied him behind the bed. She crept on 
hands and knees to cateh him. He was not there. 
As she half rose, she saw him sitting on the pillow, 
and looking down at her. Then he hopped right 
upon her head. We all shouted and screamed with 
mirth. He sat there, turning his head first one way, 
then the other, looking at his toes, as if he were say- 
ing to himself, “ What is this great ball that feels so 
warm and comfortable to my feet?” 

“Open the blind,” said mamma. I did. When 
she put her head out, the saucebox would not go. 
When she shook her head, he slid and slipped, and 
yet clung on. We screamed and shouted with 
mirth. “ Push him off,’ said mamma, who was not 
fond of being a bird-roost. I thought he would fly 
if I touched him. Not he. I gave him such a 


* “And Jemmy Jedd up steaks and fled.”” — Mother Goose. 
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shove he had to fly. But he came back in an in- 
stant. Then I pushed him off once more, and we 
shut the blinds very quick. We could see him bal- 
ancing upon his wings, and looking in. But we did 
not let him come. I am tired, writing such a long 
story, so good by till next week. 








Mary. 













NOTICE. 


As The Child’s Friend will be published in Cam- 
bridge at present, it will be sent to subscribers by 
mail or express. If any copies fail to come to hand, 
the Editor would like to be informed, and also if 
any of the back numbers have been sent to new sub- 
scribers deficient in plates. The postage is 6 cents 
a year. 

















The Editor will, in future, give the names of the 
writers in the table of contents, in every instance, 
unless particularly forbidden. This has been sug- 
gested and urged by some of the subscribers. 
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FRIENDLESS AND HOMELESS: CHILDREN. 


“ FrrenDuess children! what visions of gloom and 
sadness are called up by these words! What. miul- 
titudes of these little ones are seen at the twilight of 
evening, mingling in the homeward stream! Some 
go to the sanctuary of loving homes; some, to places 
which it seems a mockery to call by that sweet name, 
where chill: penury and want brood by the’ hearth, 
with gaunt misery and ghastly death. Others re- 
tire to places that -may be designatéd- as. mortal 
tombs, where huddle “the demons “of- drunkenness 
and debauchery; where*God is but a dark cloud ‘of 
muttering thunder‘in the soul; where’ childhood ‘is 
baptized in infamy, and overhung with curses. Hun- 
dreds in our large ‘cities are found, ‘in ‘their early 
childhood, so helpless, and confiding, and’ yet. with 
no maternal bosom to lean upon, — no words of love, 
like the breath of spring, to develop their affectional 
nature, — left: to the whirl-of: evil and the prowling 
destroyer. Such children are seen in our midst, left 
to the action of influences that cast: over the. young 
life an abiding gloom, — children that look sdd and 
melancholy, with the cares of age and the ‘forecast’ 
of evil fixed and frozen in their juvenile faces. ‘A 
melancholy child!’ what an anomaly among the har- 
monies of the universe! something as incongruous as 
a bird drooping in a cage, or a flower in a sepulchre. 

“A few facts will serve to give a_ perceptible 
reality to the gloomy picture, and quicken our sym- 


pathy for poor and parentless children. 
9 
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“ A gentleman passing one day through the streets 

of Edinburgh, saw a boy, who lived by selling fire- 
wood, standing with a heavy load upon his back, 
looking at a number of boys amusing themselves in 
a play-ground. ‘ Sometimes,’ says the writer, ‘he 
laughed aloud, at other times looked sad and sor- 
rowful.’ Stepping up to him, I said, ‘ Well, my 
boy, you seem to enjoy the fun very much; but 
why don’t you lay down your load of sticks?’ 
‘I wa’ n’t thinking about the burden,—TI wa’ n’t 
thinking about the sticks, sir’ ‘And may I ask 
what you were thinking about?’ ‘QO, I was just 
thinking what the good missionary said the other day. 
You know, sir, I don’t go to church, for I have no 
clothes; but one of the missionaries comes every 
week to our stair, and holds a meeting, and among 
other things he said: “ Although there are rich and 
poor folks in this world, yet we are all brothers.” 
Now, sir, just look at these lads, — every one of them 
has fine jackets, fine caps, with warm shoes and 
stockings, but I have none. So I was just think- 
ing, if those were my brothers, it does n’t look like it. 
See, sir, they are all flying kites, while I am flying 
in rags; they are running about at kick-ball and 
cricket, but I must climb the long, long stairs, with 
a heavy load and an empty stomach, whilst my 
back is like to break. It does n’t look like it, sir, —it 
does n’t look like it.’ ””— Home Scenes. 

And the want of sympathy grieved him more than 
the want of food, and clothing, and sport. He felt 
that he was nothing to them. Their indifference, 
their neglect, their possible contempt or pride,— 
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thence was the deep heart-wound which would fester 
into hatred of the careless rich, and make the boy a 
criminal before he became a man. 

But brighter days are coming, days when well- 
taught children are to be allowed to act, as well as 
to learn. Any of these playful boys, who had been 
taught that there was something in their power to 
do, would have left their play at such an appeal as 
the above. Pity grows by benevolent action, and 
the feeling of brotherhood is never wanting when 
properly appealed to. How eagerly children read 
stories of kind deeds to the poor! ‘Their hearts are 
warm, and imaginary sorrows touch them always. 
No doubt they feel, more than they seem to do, for 
poor, and even ragged and dirty children, whom they 
pass in the street with hardly a glance. “ There is 
nothing I can do. I will not pain my heart by 
dwelling upon their suffering,” is the feeling of many 
a child, as we may know by going back to our own 
early experience. I have never yet forgotten a poor 
boy I saw standing at the railing of Boston Com- 
mon, watching boys coasting down hill. He was 
suffering from cold, probably, but the sorrow in his 
face was deeper and more fixed than bodily pain pro- 
duces. Yet I passed him by, and gave no token that 
my heart was wrung. I had not got to the end of 
the street before I felt remorse; and stopped. But 
I had no money, and should have been too shy to 
offer it to one who asked no charity, if I had. I~ 
paused, and looked back, but there seemed to be 
nothing I could do. “I don’t know him,” thought 
I. “Tt would be so strange in me to go and speak 
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to him.” And I went on, yet never forgot him, or 
felt indifferent to my poor, sad, suffering unknown 
brother. It was a barren pity, but it shows that the 
innate feeling of brotherhood glows warmly beneath 
apparent indifference in children. 

An excellent Superintendent in a Sunday school, 
wishing to give the children something to do as 
well as to learn, proposed to receive any money they 
would earn, or save, and apply it for them to some 
charitable use of their own choice. A young, and 
somewhat playful and inattentive class, caught at 
the idea with ardor. They had usually given but 
little heed to addresses, though they loved the good 
sub-pastor with great heartiness, for his smiles and 
his love and his pleasant voice. ‘They were too vol- 
atile to attend long at a time to abstract teaching 
of any sort. ‘Their teacher had been obliged to sow 
the seeds of future virtues in little stories which 
caught their attention, or in such conversation as 
the stories suggested, with no task but a few single 
verses from the Bible, which might be sometimes 
remembered as guides to action. As soon as action, 
and not something for study and reflection, was pro- 
posed from the desk, they listened. “ What shall 
we do?” was asked with beaming eyes, — very dif- 
ferent from an indifferent glance at a dry question- 
book, with “‘ What have we got to get next time?” 
Plans of various sorts were proposed. The teacher 
was somewhat puzzled, as the ways in which very 
‘small children can earn money are few. She re- 
joiced to see the feeling so strong, and knew it was 
not to be measured by results in dimes and cents. 
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As Christmas approached, the boys in their talk in 
the class wished that their friends might some of 
them happen to give them money, instead of toys, 
because they then could give it to Mr. N . 

There came an appeal at that time from a school 
for poor boys in Lowell, which wanted a library. The 
Superintendent requested the children to bring any 
story-books they had to spare, at the same time tell- 
ing them, that giving what they did not want was 
not benevolence. A large collection of worn books 
was brought in on Christmas Sunday. The young- 
est class brought some well-thumbed volumes; but 
there was one perfectly new one among the rest, 
bound in red, and gilt in the way most fascinating 
to children. 

“Why, Thomas!” said the children to the boy 
who brought it. “ Why, Tommy!” said the teach- 
er, too, hesitating to accept it. 

“ Father gave it to me for a Christmas box,” said 
Tommy. ‘“ And I thought the poor boys would be 
so glad to have such a real pretty book, I had rather 
they should have it. O, won’t they like it! It is 
all about a sailor-boy, going to sea. I have not read 
it, only a little bit at the beginning.” 

The true feeling of brotherhood ! 

He had brought another book, which his father 
had provided him with on purpose to give, but the 
red book went also, and no look of regret followed 


it when it fell into the great heap, and disappeared. 
A. W. A. 
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HOW I CAME TO BE HOMESICK. 


Ir did seem strange, when I was so kindly treated, 
and when I had looked forward to this visit with 
such engrossing interest! I had watched the pack- 
ing of my trunk, without a shadow of regret at leav- 
ing home. Indeed, I triumphed in the idea that 
I was considered old enough to be left by myself, in 
a new place. I had, a month before I left, told it in 
the strictest confidence to all my little schoolmates 
in succession, and enjoyed great distinction among 
them on account of it. I told them I was going 
for O, I did not know how long! I promised 
unhesitatingly to write to every one, though I had 
not yet been promoted to pen and ink, and made a 
three day’s job of one letter in pencil. When I start- 
ed from home, in my new bonnet and best attire, 
an admiring procession of all my youthful acquaint- 
ance escorted me to the Depot. I was the centre 
of attraction, the one to be looked at, and beset, and 
talked to by all at once, and my heart swelled with 
pride and importance. It was strange, after all this, 
that I should want to be at home again, the very 
first hour! Yet soit happened. My heart was full 
when my mother kissed me, and told me to be a 
good little girl. It sank within me when I stood at 
the window and saw her go off, smiling, leaving me 
alone in my misery. When she looked back and 
nodded, I was on the point of rushing after her, and 
begging to be taken back; but I restrained myself 
with a great effort, and made no resistance to the 
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kind-looking lady who took off my bonnet. She 
did not know how to do it! She tangled it in my 
curls, and did not smooth them lovingly again with 
her hand like my mother. She fumbled at the fas- 
tening of my cloak, and finally rang for a maid to 
take it off, and carry “the young lady’s” things 
away. ‘That was what she called me! It seemed 
so strange and formal! A sense of utter desolation 
settled over me. ‘This was but the beginning of my 
homesickness. 

The lady asked me some questions very kindly, 
and I answered in monosyllables. With a child’s 
quick instinct, I knew that she did it for the sake of 
saying something, not from genuine interest. She 
did not put her arm around me, and give me the 
good squeeze that children like. I sat, as prim as 
a dish, in a high chair, with my feet swinging. My 
eyes wandered slowly around the room. It was 
large, and high, and expensively furnished. Very 
grand, and very comfortless, to my unaccustomed 
eye. Everything was in perfect order, — not a chair 
uneven, not a particle of dust anywhere. And there 
was such an appalling silence! I heard a rumbling 
in the street, and turned my head timidly towards 
it. The lady hailed any sign of animation. “ Would 
you like to look out of the window?” I shyly slid 
out of my chair, and stepped gravely and carefully 
over a rose-bestrewn carpet. If I had felt at home, 
I should have thrown myself on the floor before the 
bay window ; but now I stood, in the stiffest of atti- 
tudes, feeling all the time as if the lady’s eyes were 
fixed upon me. I was amused at first, with the 
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long train of carriages and people passing. The 
gay colors of the promenaders, the tumult of voices, 
the exciting blockings and stoppages in the narrow 
street, and the various novel city sights were so in- 
teresting, that I presently forgot everything in watch- 
ing. It was only when the echo of my own voice 
came back to me in a surprised and delighted excla- 
mation, that I remembered where I was. I had ex- 
pected immediate response from little Becky or Fan- 
ny, who were always somewhere near me; and I 
was alone! I looked timidly behind me. The room 
seemed more silent and grander than ever. The 
sofa was empty. ‘The lady was gone. 

The twilight came stealing on, and yet it was but 
the middle of the afternoon. ‘The great brick houses 
opposite shut out the light, and the sky. I could 
see only a little just above me. It was blue, bright 
and clear; but where was the sun? ‘The dark cur- 
tains, sweeping from ceiling to floor, and drooping 
heavily from a hand, (made of gold I thought,) shut 
out the last beams of light. So the hours dragged 
heavily by. Mrs. Harper made fitful efforts to en- 
tertain me. Mr. Harper took no notice of me at all. 
That I liked best. I was very miserable. I wanted 
to go to bed; but I dared not say it, so I sat up till 
nine o’clock, an unheard of hour at home. Then 
I tumbled out of my chair, so desperately sleepy 
that I was carried up stairs. 

So passed the first day! After a while I became 
better acquainted with Mrs. Harper, and loved her too. 
But she was totally unused to children, and I was 
too timid and backward to make advances. I thought 
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she little guessed why I stole round with such a woe- 
begone face; I knew too well the ridicule that usu- 
ally follows a confession of homesickness, to bring it 
upon my head by tear orsigh. If there had been any 
one near to pity me, I should have given way at once. 
There was no kind mother near to comfort and en- 
courage me, as she always did in my childish trials. 
There was nothing bright to look forward to, for my 
visit was of indefinite duration. If three days seemed 
a year ah! I could not make any reckoning, 
for each day was longer than the last. I tried to 
think of something else; but there did not seem to 
be anything else to think about. I had nothing 
to take up my mind but myself and my griefs. 
There were no playthings that I cared about, no 
picture-books, no merry playmates to get up noisy 
games. I grew tired of watching the streets. All 
faces were strange to me. If I caught sight of a 
mantle that looked like my mother’s, how my heart 
beat! The bitter disappointment at a closer view 
overbalanced the firstrapture. Little children passed, 
happy and frolicsome, as I had been long, long be- 
fore. As for writing, I had so much to tell, and made 
such wretched work of it with no help, that I stopped 
it altogether. Mrs. Harper took me to walk; but 
I was dressed very nicely, and must walk demurely 
by her side, holding her hand fast lest I should be 
lost. It was not a free, wild ramble in the country, 
where I could race and shout, and play the hoiden. 
No one would have guessed my capacities that way 
who saw the grave, well-behaved little girl in Mrs. 
Harper’s elegant parlor. Sometimes I was shown 
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off to visitors, and requested to go through with some 
performance that had charmed the day before from 
its artlessness, for I was not quite all the time under 
constraint. Of course it lost all its grace in repeti- 
tion. Or I heard certain bright sayings of mine 
told over in my presence. I intercepted meaning 
glances exchanged by Mrs. Harper and her friends 
at some of my unstudied pranks. However natural 
any movements at first might be, I was sure to be 
made conscious and affected, and uncomfortable in 
some such way. Children that retain anything of 
their original nature hate being played off like pup- 
pets. I was not accustomed to it. It mortified and 
humbled me. I grew more and more bashful, more 
and more unhappy, and Mrs. Harper looked upon 
me with curiosity as the “strangest child she ever 
saw.” I heard her say so to visitors, in a whisper. 
She had always heard, and always believed, that chil- 
dren, like kittens, could and would find something 
to play with everywhere. They could amuse them- 
selves in every place with the aid of their powerful 
imaginations. But now the kind Mrs. Harper be- 
gan to have doubts about her theory. A_ bright 
thought struck her, as I was standing, one day, dis- 
consolately watching from the window for the fa- 
miliar face that never came. The child wanted 
company. “Ella!” said she, “you do not know 
those little girls that are running along the sidewalk; 
but J do. You shall havea party. There! How 
delightful that will be! Would not you like it?” 
Upon the impulse of the moment I said, “ Yes.” 
But I did not like it. A party at home would have 
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quite turned my head ; but here it would bring only 
strange children, and I should have to play with 
them, and entertain them. As an additional pleas- 
ure, Mrs. Harper told me that I should go round 
with the maid, and invite them myself. That was 
yet more distasteful, for I was shy and frightened ; 
yet my heart smote me for being ungrateful, when 
so great an effort was to be made to divert me, 
Kindness only added to my misery. I thought my- 
self the most unhappy little mortal that had ever 
lived, 

A letter came from my mother, written in a large, 
clear hand, that I might read it myself. It was a 
sweet, kind, loving letter. It made me more home- 
sick than ever. I read it to myself, and then to 
Mrs. Harper, at her request, very fast, very tremu- 
lously, with a pause at each dear name, and a choke 
which it seemed to me I could not get over! She 
was amused at my style of reading, and at what she 
thought was the flutter of ownership. A lady hap- 
pening to call, she told me to get that nice letter I 
had received, and read it again aloud. My letter! 
my own letter! I was half disposed to rebel; but 
indignation’ bringing its usual accompaniment of 
tears and burning cheeks, I was glad to obey, in or- 
der to make my escape for a moment or two. I 
came slowly back, and I began to read. But the 
very first sentence was a thorough, unmistakable, 
disgraceful break-down. I ran up stairs sobbing vio- 
lently, and hid myself in the closet. There was no 
need of it. No one was coming. There was no 
Fanny here to come calling and searching for me, 
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no little Becky to thow her arms around my neck. 
It seemed to me an hour that I staid in that cold 
room. I suppose it was about ten minutes. Then 
the maid came to look for me, to lead me into the 
dreaded presence. I scarcely dared to look at the 
face that was turned to meet me as I entered; but 
I need not have feared. An amused smile, which 
she could not conceal, hovered about her lips; but 
the voice was kind as it could be. I should go home 
as soon as I liked, she said, and did not appear of- 
fended at all. So home I went the next day. 

I was surprised to find no change there, and to 
hear Fanny and Becky say, with a candor hardly 
complimentary, that they had not missed me at all, 
I had been gone “such a little time.” To me it 


seemed a year. 
E. A. E. 





THINKING ALOUD. 


‘¢ Wuate’er we think, it is not best 
Our every thought should be expressed.’’ 
The axiom ’s wise, and that ’tis so 
Example best may serve to show. 
Along a pleasant, shady way, 
A weary traveller passed one day, 
On quiet roadster slowly trotting. 

He chanced to see 
A high o’erarching mulberry-tree, 
Whose fruit ’t were pity to leave rotting. 
No fence beneath the loaded limb 

A footing offered him ; 
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Sadder the horseman grew, and sadder, 
As round he east his eye 
A substitute to spy 

For the much wished for ladder, 

For he could naught discover — 
Not even a stake — 

With which a shift to make 


To reach the fruit that hung, so tempting, over. 


‘‘ Ha! I’ve a thought,”’ quoth he, 
And led his patient horse 
Under that bough, of course, 
Which hung the lowest from the lofty tree. 
And then his foot forsook 
The stirrup’s loop ; 
His stand he on the saddle took. 
They formed a group, — 
His horse, I mean, and he, — 
You sometimes in the circus see, 
And feel it gives your nerves a shaking. 
Balanced on tiptoe thus, and quaking, 
Our traveller caught the bough. 
It yields its treasure now, 
But, while he fed, 
He ’twixt the sweet and juicy mouthfuls said, 
‘‘ Ha! this is well. But stay! 
What if some merry wag, 
Passing this way, 
Should say ‘GEE!’ to my nag! ” 
Ah thoughtless man! 
So loud he spoke th’ authoritative word, 
His horse the well-known signal heard, 
And off he ran! 
Low lies our cavalier among the stones, 
And feels our motto’s force in all his bones. 
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Many years since, a lively boy broke a twig from 
a willow on the borders of Sallows Brook, and, mak- 
ing himself a rude whistle from the largest end, care- 
lessly threw the remnant down. It took an erect 
position, and, sinking into the soft earth, remained 
as if planted by a careful hand. He looked after it 
with an amused expression upon his countenance, 
and turned off, waking the echoes with his sylvan 
pipe as he went on his way. A few weeks after, 
he chanced again to wander in that direction, and 
found his twig had taken root, and put out some 
bright leaves. He clapped his hands with delight, 
called it his whistle-tree, and afterwards came often 
to watch its growth. Now it happens that this re- 
gion about Sallows Brook has from time immemo- 
rial been inhabited by the little Arborites or Tree- 
fairies, whose business it is to superintend and pro- 
mote the growth of all the trees in the immediate 
neighborhood. These merry little sprites daily shut 
themselves up, each within his or her peculiar tree, 
and find ample employment during the long hours 
of daylight in straightening the limbs, directing the 
sap, smoothing the bark, and'spreading carefully out 
the delicate fibres of the roots, that they may derive 
all possible nutriment from the surrounding soil. At 
night, after directing the water to the roots, folding 
up the tender leaves, and shedding refreshing dews 
over the branches, they leave their work till morning, 
and, all retreating to a little sequestered glade, amuse 
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themselves with dance and song. In a moonlight 
night the little creatures may be seen bounding and 
frisking in the very joy of their hearts; and what so 
refreshing as play with the consciousness of previous 
well-performed duty! One night they assembled 
earlier than usual. It had been a hot summer’s day, 
and the delicious coolness of the air was truly wel- 
come after their imprisonment within the close bark 
of the trees. ‘The moon shone down into the clear 
water, and shed a soft light over the scene of fairy 
merriment. The king and queen of the Arborites 
tripped lightly among their diminutive courtiers, and 
added their ringing laugh to the general chorus of 
mirth. The music of their tiny instruments was 
delicate, yet so exquisitely penetrating, that it rose 
triumphant oyer the envious murmurs of the inhab- 
itants of the pools. ‘The piping frogs screamed from 
a distant swamp, the ¢rillers from a dark pool on 
the left, and now and then an envious paddock lift- 
ed his nose above the water of the pond close by, 
and, uttering a scornful and emphatic Pu-toob! sunk 
wrathfully to his rushy depths again. All this served 
but to divert the little creatures, and increase the 
hilarity of the scene. They danced and frolicked 
till their pliant limbs refused to bound any longer, 
when they threw themselves panting upon the grassy 
bank, some to talk and laugh, and others to lose the 
memory of their fatigues and their pleasures in sleep. 
“Look, my beloved,” said the king of the fairies, 
‘upon these sleeping children, and tell me which is 
capable of taking charge of the little tree which has 
sprung up on the very borders of our Fairy Round. 
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I love the little plant; that sweet, rosy-cheeked boy 
has consecrated it by his rude music, and the ear. 
nest love with which he views his leafy protégé. Let 
us appoint our loveliest child to the charge of this 
pet plant, and let her sympathy mingle with that of 
the young and joyous spirit which now watches over 
its progress.” “Ah,” quoth the little queen, “who 
but our dear little Saliciana can fulfil this trust! 
She is at once the loveliest, the wisest, the purest, 
the most thoughtful of our train. To her care will 
we give it.” With the earliest ray of light, Saliciana 
was inducted into office, and with the delight of a 
young and ardent soul entered upon her pleasing 
task. She seemed to infuse her own spirit of life 
and beauty into the delicate little sapling; it grew 
and flourished from day to day, and from year to 
year, till the branches danced and threw their flick- 
ering shadows upon the Fairy Round, sheltering the 
little elves who sported beneath it. 

Meanwhile the boy had grown up into early man- 
hood, and his cheerful spirit was bound and chas- 
tened, and his joyous countenance sobered, by deep 
and noble thought. Still came he to look upon his 
tree, and to love it; for amid his communings with 
his own beautiful spirit, his soul went abroad through 
nature, and renewed itself in the contemplation of 
the benevolence manifested in the wonderful works 
of creation. The good little fairy, who occupied the 
tree, always smiled out upon him from the glossy 
leaves, and gracefully waved the branches to welcome 
him. At last, however, he entirely disappeared; 
another residence and other pursuits severed him 
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from his favorite haunt. The fairy went on with 
sober faithfulness, but lacked the impulse which 
sympathy had given her. She had tasted the joys 
of communion with a human spirit, and she felt a 
void that nothing around her could fill. 

Early one spring, two little girls came bounding 
hand in hand along the road under which passes the 
outlet from the brook. They were looking, poor 
things, for something which would assure them that 
spring had really come. Children are ever eager to 
greet the opening year. It is symbolical of them- 
selves. The vivid green of the renewing grass, and 
opening of the early bud, the soft sweet air and the 
rushing water, inspire their bright spirits with hopes 
of happiness to come, and seem emblematical of 
their own fair promise of future good. With a shout 
of delight they espied the Fairy Round, which, by 
the special care of the tiny occupants, was far in 
advance of the spring, and seemed to invite them by 
its couch of green velvet to repose beneath Saliciana’s 
tree. They bounded within the magic circle, and, 
throwing themselves carelessly down, began looking 
about them. “ O,” said S., “what pretty little buds 
are on this tree! What can they be? They look 
like little mice in their soft silky fur.” “This is a 
willow-tree,” said E. “ Let us carry home a branch, 
and put it in water; the buds will bloom out.” Sa- 
liciana had as yet no bright leaves to offer them, but 
gladly gave them her silky buds. They broke a long 
twig from the tree, and, seizing a handful of fresh 
grass, tripped joyously away with their vernal spoils. 


Saliciana followed the children home. She felt her 
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heart drawn towards them, for they were sisters of 
ihe boy who no longer frequented the borders of the 
willowy brook. She saw where the twig was de- 
posited, and then returned to her home in the parent- 
willow. Daily did these little innocent girls change 
the water for their protégé, and watch the progress 
of the opening buds, little dreaming that daily also 
the sweet fairy came to aid them with her gentle 
cares. She swelled the bud, drew forth the delicate 
filaments, scattered the golden pollen over them, and 
delighted their eager eyes by some new and unlooked 
for change each succeeding day. But why do I 
speak in the past! she is even now, with her deli- 
eate fingers, working some change upon the little 
shoot, and glances with an eye of love and sweet en- 
couragement upon the sisters as they sit in one chair, 
their arms around each other’s waists, while they 
study from the same map on the little study-table be- 
fore them. Often the glance of a dark eye is turned 
from the map to look lovingly upon the willow at 
their side, and they wonder what new and singular 
thrill of pleasure the object so well conned before 
imparts to their hearts. They little know that the 
spirit of love and beauty which seems to beam from 
it, is the approving smile of the beneficent little fairy. 
What doth that little fairy now watch? It is no 
longer her material charge. She knows the tree to 
have the very principle of decay within it. It grows, 
strengthens, and comes to perfection, but to decline 
and fade, and be no more seen for ever. She has 
quitted that for a far nobler task,— to watch dnd 
smile upon these lovely plants of home, these buds 
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of human promise. She watches the progress of 

mind, the unfoldings of moral and intellectual love- 

liness, that which can never fade nor decay, the . 
most perfect, the most beautiful work of God! This 

shall last through all changes of time, till 


“‘Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive, 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through the eternal year of Love’s triumphant reign.” 


E. E. 





THE POOR BEGGAR-WOMAN. 


O tasstzs, lay aside the doll, 
And laddies, leave the hoop and ball, 
And cease your noisy glee; 
Your eyes are bright, your hearts are light, 
And I am dark as wintry night, 
But come and list to me! 


For I was once as young and gay, 

As mad for frolic, fun, and play, 
And fair as the fairest here. 

My home was in a mansion grand, 

And servants waited my command, 
With flattery and fear. 


Within a garden rich I strayed, 

Where roses bloomed and fountains played, 
And all was bright and fair. 

My every whim was gratified, 

My every fancied want supplied, 
By a fond father’s care. 









THE POOR BEGGAR-WOMAN. 


But I was haughty, proud, and vain, 

And treated all with rude disdain 
Who were Jess rich than I. 

My playmates feared my scornful tone, 

And of them all there was not one 

Who loved me earnestly. 









If sometimes on the crowded street 
A ragged child I chanced to meet, 
Unfriended and forlorn, 

My rich attire aside I drew, 
Replying to her looks of woe 
With glance of cruel scorn. 









I ne’er approached the dying bed, 
I never soothed the aching head, 
Nor wiped one tear away. 
Careless, selfish, cold, and vain, 
I turned from every scene of pain, 
And want, and misery. 















I little dreamed that even I 

Should learn the woes of poverty, 
And ask for help in vain! 

I little dreamed I e’er should know 

That tears which from true pity flow 

Are the sweetest balm for pain. 










My father died, — a ruined man, — 

And then my life of woe began, 
That ne’er on earth may end! 

In time of bright prosperity 

So haughty, harsh, and cold was I, 

I had not then a friend. 











How bitterly I now repent 
The sins that brought such punishment, 
O, children, you may see! 
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For many a glance of cold disdain, 
Many a heartless word I gain, 
Instead of charity. 








The rich sweep on in stately pride, 
The hasty jostle me aside, 
Ail pass unheeding by. 
And through the long and dreary night 
I often lie in the cold moonlight, 
Beneath the open sky. 



















Be merry, little ones, and gay, 
Be happy in your harmless play, 
But, O, be meek and kind! 
Put sharp-eyed selfishness aside, 

Let love and pity banish pride. 
O, bear the poor in mind! 
















THE FIRST AND LAST DISOBEDIENCE. 


No. II. 





“Have n’t yah chose yah guardeen?” 

“What do youmean? Guardian?” 

“ Yass, — guardeen. Aint yah old enough?” 

“T’m fourteen.” 

“Hurrah! Then yah can jest go and choose a 
guardeen that won’t trouble his head about yah, and 
do jest as yah ’re a mind tah. Yah won’t have tah 
mind yah mother at all then, by lah.” 

John did not like the fellow who said this. He 
was a lazy, lounging, drawling varlet, active only in 
mischief. He knew that he was no true friend. He 
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was sure, too, that no human law could set aside the 
divine command to honor a parent. Yet he let the 
suggestion sink into his mind, and add distinctness 
to his doubt whether he had all the liberty a boy of 
his age and discretion should enjoy. He was gen- 
erally frank and open, telling his mother whatever 
interested him enough to be remembered. But now 
he brooded in silence over Jem’s remarks, without 
giving her the least hint of what so disturbed his 
complacency. Poor woman! She missed the fond, 
pleasant looks to which she had been accustomed, 
as much as a plant in a cellar may be supposed to 
miss the glad rays of the sun. 

One evening Mrs. Blackwell was sent for in great 
haste, an accident having happened to a neighbor. 
The messenger was Jem. The fellow came with 
speed for once, but not for good. He sat himself 
down, without waiting to be asked, and Mrs. Black- 
well went away, leaving the boys together. She 
had an unpleasant remembrance of the look Jem 
gave her, as she looked back in closing the door. It 
was a look of triumph. John was missing when 
she came back. He had called in a person who 
chanced to pass, that he might not leave the house 
unprotected, and she said John had “ only stepped 
out a little ways.” 

Only! 

Nine o’clock struck, and the bell rang. The wid- 
ow listened to every footfall upon the sidewalk. 
Ten, eleven,— and no John came to relieve her anx- 
iety. It could be borne in silence no longer. Her 
pride gave way, and she went and knocked at her 
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next neighbor’s door. John might be there, with 
Bob and Sam. It could not be that he had been in 
the street all this time. Mrs. Hobbs put her head 
out at the chamber-window. She knew nothing of 
John, she said, and advised the anxious mother to 
go home and fasten him out. Her own boys had 
been in bed and asleep for an hour. They had not 
mentioned John, and had not seen him, so far as 
Mrs. Hobbs knew. 

Mrs. Blackwell passed on to the home of Loung- 
ing Jem. He was missing, but his absence had oc- 
casioned no alarm; it was of too common occur- 
rence. “ He will come home when he is hungry,” 
said the fretful voice from the window ; “ no chance 
of losing such a one as he!” 

There was a well in the street, and Mrs. Black- 
well had a remembrance of a decayed plank in the 
platform, which she had requested John to repair at 
some leisure time. He had forgotten to do it, she 
knew, and now its unsafe condition came to mind 
with a shock of alarm, which seemed to her a pre- 
sentiment. 

“John is drowned! He is drowned!” she said 
aloud, and ran to the well. It was in the bright 
moonlight, and the plank lay just as she had last 
seen it. She sat down, for she could no longer 
stand, and looked up and down the still, deserted 
street. 

She thought that to find her boy dead in his in- 
nocent youth, innocent of wilful wrong-doing, would 
have been less dreadful to her than to find that he 
had been guilty of a crime, or had taken the first step 
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in the path that leads down to ruin. “O where can 
that wicked Jem have taken him!” She thought of 
a tavern, a known place of resort for gamblers and 
tipplers, but she would not go there to look for her 
boy. She would not yet believe that he could have 
been so quickly led by any one into manifest vice, 
No, she knew vice must be masked at first, to tempt 
the young and pure-hearted. 

Her first news of John was from a constable who 
came to the house in search of him. He did not 
seem to believe that she did not know where he was. 
“ Better for him, and you too, to give him up at 
once,” said he. She begged to know what John 
had done. “ Mischief’ was the short answer; and 
she knew no more till a pencilled note was brought 
her, in his handwriting, announcing that he had pre- 
ferred going to jail for a month to having his moth- 
er pay a fine which he had incurred. This note was 
not brought to her till night; she had begun to fear 
that the boy had gone into the city, and secreted 
himself on board of some vessel going to sea. To 
know where he was, even though he was in jail, re- 
lieved her anxiety in some measure. He was not 
beyond her reach, he had not gone away beyond her 
influence and care. 

When John had gone a few steps with Jem, which 
was all he at first intended, Bob and Sam, who were 
lurking near, suddenly joined them. When John, 
having asserted his independence, as he thought, 
and established a right, wished to go back to his 
drawing and his mother, the ridicule of his compan- 
ions made him keep on down the street. He was 
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at first uneasy, and disgusted ; for besides an uncom- 
fortable feeling within his heart that he was an un- 
grateful and disobedient son, he saw much in his 
companions repugnant to his taste. Bob, he found 
to his surprise, could swear with the utmost coolness 
and deliberation. He expressed his surprise, but it 
had no effect on Bob, except to aggravate his profane 
expressions to more positive blasphemy. He quitted 
him, and joined Sam. He was in exuberant spirits, 
and could not pass a fence without scratching the 
paint, or a gate without taking it off the hinges. He 
even hacked the bark of some young trees, being 
intent on acquiring distinction among older street- 
runners, by’ boldness in mischief. John said, “I 
would n’t, Sam. Don’t do that! Where’s the use? 
What fun is in that? It is poor wit; any scoundrel 
could do it!” But, somehow, he was not attended 
to by Sam, as he had always been before, when he 
remonstrated with him for any wrong-doing. When 
one is doing wrong himself, he has not much power 
over the conscience of another. The force of exam- 
ple is gone. 

They came to an unfinished house, and Jem stop- 
ped to look at it, on which the other boys faced round 
also, and leaned on the paling to talk. Jem repre- 
sented that his father had made proposals, among 
others, to do the plastering, but that his offer, though 
the most advantageous, had been ‘refused, on account 
of his having been born in another country. 

This seemed to the boys a monstrous injustice. 
Bob swore about it fearfully. John inquired if the 
rejected applicant was a good workman. Of course 

ll 
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Jem was eloquent in behalf of his father’s skill ; 
there was no man who could compare with him in 
America, although in the place where he learned his 
trade he was nothing very remarkable. In the old 
countries, where the trade was handed down from 
father to son, and they made it a point of honor to 
interfere with no other branch of business, why, of 
course John himself might see it “stood to reason,” 
the work was more perfectly done. Yes, that was 
clear as day, the boys all said. It was all prejudice, 
mean prejudice, that had taken the job away from 
the best workman. ‘They were all fired with indig- 
nation, and especially the youngest, whose high- 
pitched voice perhaps gained a hearing from more ears 
than he reckoned upon, for a proposal to break in 
and spoil the freshly done ceilings. John’s sense of 
right and wrong was confused by some crude no- 
tions of justice; he thought two wrong things bal- 
anced each other; he would punish the exclusiveness 
of the native-born housebuilder, by making him have 
his work done twice. John therefore joined in hack- 
ing and scoring the walls. As the others became 
more and more excited, and more heedless of discov- 
ery, he had as much as he could do to prevent their 
firing the building. 

As they came out, they were seized by the police, 
with the exception of Jem. His long legs bore him 
off, in vain, as he had been recognized. ‘The boys 
were dismissed, on condition of their going to the 
house of the master carpenter at a certain hour in 
the morning, to make humble confession and apol- 
ogy, and to abide his pleasure concerning them. 
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Bob and Sam accordingly presented themselves 
at the appointed time. ‘l'hey were questioned, and, 
upon their humble submission, and professions of 
remorse, were let off with some slight penalty. John, 
foolish fellow, had absconded, but in vain; and in 
company with Jem, who had been foolish enough 
to hide, was carried to the police court, and thence 
to jail. 

Mrs. Blackwell went to the master carpenter’s 
house. He received her kindly, though she re- 
proached him with some bitterness for not consid- 
ering John’s previous good character, and the injury 
to his prospects in life from his public disgrace. He 
had punished the poor boy, she said, the boy who 
had no friends who could do anything for him, and 
released the sons of the well to do. 

“J did it for his own good, ma’am, and not from 
any anger I hold towards him. I thought you con- 
nived at his escape, and that you wanted to screen 
him from the consequences of what he did. So I 
prosecuted. It will be a lesson to him. Do not 
cry,ma’am. If he had come to me like the rest, I 
would have forgiven him, as I did them, after giv- 
ing him some good advice, and a little punishment 
to make him remember it well.” 

Mrs. Blackwell was a reasonable woman; and she 
was convinced at once that John’s imprisonment 
was the consequence of his own folly. 

“T do not wish him to escape the punishment he 
deserves, when he does wrong,” said she, “and I 
cannot now blame you that it is a public disgrace, 
instead of a private discipline. But to have him in 
jail, among criminals,—O, how can I bear it! 
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Poor boy, it will do him harm, instead of good, to 
be forced into such bad, society. It will make him 
familiar with what I have kept him away from with 
so much care! A month! O, am age!” 

“T don’t see as I can do anything, now he is sen- 
tenced,” said the good carpenter, sighing. “If J 
had but known! I'll be a friend to him when he 
comes out, ma’am, if I can be of use any way. 
Or—stop, let us see! A few of us will subscribe, 
and get him out at once, by paying the fine.” 

That this could be done was a new idea to Mrs. 
Blackwell. She very properly declined calling upon 
eharity to pay the penalty of crime, and relieve her 
boy from his deserved distress. She had promised 
that he should wear his: father’s watch, as soon as 
he was fifteen. Now it must be sold for whatever 
it could bring; and very. much solaced by having 
something to be active about, she started at once 
for the silver-smith’s shop. But on her way she 
found a friend, the apothecary who sometimes em- 
ployed John in his laboratory. He proposed to loan 
the money to John, taking the watch in pledge. 

“T shall not look to you fora cent of it,” said he, 
as he counted out the money upon his counter. 
“ Let the lad pay it as he can earn a little change 
from.time to time. No matter if he is long about 
it, No matter if he finds it a tedious thing to be 
in debt, and to have to part with all he earns, and 
have nothing in hand. Here is a little book to keep 
the account in, do you, see? There’s the creditor 
side, —— there the debtor. I’ll show him how to set 
down the items, till he gets the notion of it.” 


Ay W. Ao 
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TOM. 


No. II. 


Tue rooms were emptied of the gay throng, and 
the sun began to send a few pale rays into the win- 
dows, when a woman, coming in with her broom 
and dust-pan, heard a snoring which betrayed the 
presence of some belated mask. It was Tom, who, 
fatigued by his extraordinary adventures, had given 
himself up to peaceful slumber. The sweeper in no 
gentle voice informed Tom that it was six in the 
morning, time for people to go to their own quar- 
ters. 

“ Grroonn,” answered Tom. 

“ T understand,” said the charwoman, impatiently. 
“You are sleepy, my brave gentleman, but you 
would be better off in your bed. I beg you will go 
there immediately. Go, go! Your wife will be 
anxious. I declare he does not hear one word! A 
sound sleeper truly!” She gave him a clap upon the 
shoulder. 

“ Grroonn, grroonn!” said Tom. 

“ Very good, but this is not the time for it, sir; there 
is no one to admire you. Besides, we all know who 
youare. Get up. Shall some one call a hackney- 
coach for you?” 

“ Grroonn.” 

“Come, come, come! The Odeon is no inn on 
the road. Ah, is this the way you take it? Fie, 
Monsieur Odry! Fie on you! I shall summon the 


police. The commissary is not gone to bed yet. If 
11* 
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you won’t conform to rules What, do you offer 
me blows with the fist?. Would you beat a woman? 
We shall see O, Marshal, holla! Police! Help, 
here!” 

“ What is the matter?” answered the fireman of 
the watch. 

“ Help! Monsieur, help!” cried the charwoman. 

“ Watchmen, holla! Municipal guard, here!” 

“ What is it?” said the sergeant who commanded 
the patrol. 

“ Here is Mrs. Something calling for help,” 

“ Coming.” 

“This way, Sergeant! Here! here!” cried the 
woman. 

“On hand. Where are you, Somebody?” 

“ Don’t loiter; no fear of steps.. This way! Ah, 
there he is, in the corner, against the door. Do you 
see? O, the bandit! He is as strong as a Turk.” 

“ Grroonn,” remarked T’om. 

“ There, do you hear? I-want to know if thatis 
any Christian tongue ? 

“ Come, my friend,” said the sergeant, beginning 
to spy Tom in his obscure nook, when his eyes had 
got accustomed to the darkness.. “ We. know very 
well what it is to be young and waggish.. I like 
to laugh myself. But then we must all obey regu- 
lations. The hour to return under parental or con- 
jugal authority is arrived. Quick step, forward, 
march, and with spirit; left foot first!” 

“ Grroonn!” 

“Very well. You imitate a:growl very nicely: 

Let us pass to another kind of exercise. Come, com- 
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rade, go of yourown accord. What, you won’t stir? 
You play the grufy? Good. We will have a frol- 
ie. Collar him, and turn him out men.” 

“ He won’t walk, Sergeant.” 

« Why have we buts to our guns? Pommel him 
well; give hearty knocks upon the shins.” 

« Grroonn, grroonn, grrrooonnn!”’ 

“ Pound him, pound him!” 

“Tn my opinion, Sergeant,” said one of the guard, 
“this is a veritable bear. I took him by the nape of 
the neck, and the skin grows to the flesh unless I 
am very much deceived.” 

“Tf it is really a bear, we will be somewhat on 
our guard; the owner will be prosecuting us if he 
is damaged. Run and get a lantern. Quick.” 

“ Grroonn,” grumbled Tom. 

“ He will remember the municipal guard, at any 
rate,” said the soldier, “if bears have any memory. 
Here comes a light. Let us see; close to his nose!” 

“It is a snout; a veritable snout!” 

“ A true bear?” cried the charwoman, running 
off. “ A bear, really?” 

“ Ah well, yes; a bear. He must have strayed 
away, and, as he likes society, he made his way in 
among the guests last night.” 

“ Grroonn.” 

* You see, he answers to that. Is there any mark 
about him, that we can restore him to his owner?” 

“ Here, here!” said a soldier. 

“ What have you there ?” 

“ A little bag hung round his neck.” 

“ Open the bag.” 
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“ A card!” 

“ Read.” 

The soldier held the card to the light, and read: — 

“T am called Tom. I live in the Faubourg &t. 
Denis, No. 109. I have a hundred sous in my purse, 
— forty for a coach, the rest for those who will conduct 
me home.” 

“ And in truth, here are his hundred sous,” said 
the guardsman. 

Two of the guard approached Tom with a rope, 
which they put round his neck, and, by way of pre- 
caution, three times round the snout. Tom made 
no opposition; the blows he had received made him 
supple as a glove. 

Half an hour after, there was a knocking at No. 
109. At the third summons the portress, half asleep, 
opened the door. 

“Here is one of your lodgers, Mother Wide- 
awake,” said one of the guardsmen. “ Do you rec- 
ognize him as belonging to your menagerie ?” 

“TI believe so, indeed; it is Monsieur Decamps’s 
bear.” 

The same morning, a bill was presented at the 
domicile of Odry. It was for the little cakes Tom 
had eaten; the amount, over seven francs. Odry 
easily proved his alibi; he was on guard at the 


time in the Tuileries. 
DUMAS. 





Ler your love ennoble, not depress its objects; 
urge your friend to duty, instead of finding excuses - 
for him. 





VISIONS. 


VISIONS. 


How the visions come and go! 
As the early light flushes, 
Where the fountain stream gushes, 
And the waters glow ; 
Transient hues of light are caught 
On the rushing stream of thought, 
But they come —and go. 


How the visions gleam and glide! 
As with lavish hand strowing 
Flowers, with early dew glowing, 

On the passing tide ; 

As they float beyond the sight, 
Buds from fancy’s bowers of light 
With them gleam and glide. 


How the visions glow and shine ! 
Where the homeward keel dashes, 
As the sudden light flashes 

From the midnight brine ; 
Visions sweep o’er life’s dark sea, 
And beneath their witchery, 

Lo! the waters shine. 


How the visions pass away ! 
Dim grow the clouds of morning, 
Soft hues ofearly dawning 

Fading into day, 

Flowers sink beneath the stream, 
Waves lose their sunny gleam, 
Visions pass away. 
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CARELESS BESSIE. 


“O pear! Bessie, where is my thimble? I do 
wish, when you borrow my things, you would return 
them!” said Lucy Lee, when, on going to her work- 
basket for that all important article to an industri- 
ous little girl, she found it was missing. She was 
very careful and orderly, and always put her pretty 
gold thimble (a New Year’s present from her moth- 
er) into its case, the moment she had done using it. 
Her rule was, “ A place for everything, and everything 
in its place,” a motto printed upon a card, and hung 
up in her room by her careful mother. It was now 
so well fixed in her mind, that she hardly needed 
this daily reminder. 

But her sister Bessie, though taught by the same 
good mother, was a heedless child; and when she 
could not find her own things, she borrowed Lucy’s, 
and sometimes failed to return them. ‘This vexed 
Lucy very much. We are so closely connected with 
each other in this world, that our faults not only af- 
fect our own happiness, but annoy those around us. 
Not one of my young readers would like to have an 
epithet affixed to her name like that at the head of 
this story. But Bessie well deserved it. Heedless- 
ness marked everything she did. Her dolls were 
always broken, and their dresses so ill-sewed that 
they were constantly ripping and dropping to pieces. 
Her own dresses were often torn and soiled, her hair 
in disorder, her shoes untied. Bessie was constantly 
saying what she should not, and giving offence; but 
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there was a grace and acharm in all Lucy did, mak- 
ing her beloved by all who knew her. 

One day their mother was taken very ill. Lucy 
and Bessie were both lovingly anxious to stay by 
her bedside; and minister to her many wants. Bes- 
sie did everything in her usual careless way. When 
she handed medicine to her mother, she was sure to 
spill it. She disarranged the articles in the room, 
and in her sudden movements sometimes overturned 
them. She had no idea of the gentle observances 
and tender attentions so gratifying to the sick. She 
would tread heavily, or run across the floor, and 
if she went out, leave the door open, or shut it 
noisily. At last she could be tolerated no longer, 
and the nurse forbade her entering her mother’s 
chamber. 

Bessie had a kind and loving heart. Her banish- 
ment was a great mortification to her, and more than 
that, —a great sorrow. It was the beginning of a 
great change in her. 

Lucy’s care was in great contrast to Bessie’s 
thoughtlessness. It was by her little hands that 
the white cloth on the little table at her mother’s 
bedside was so smoothly spread, and the glasses 
and other articles kept in the neatest order. She 
brought fresh flowers every morning, and arranged 
them in a vase, where her mother’s eye would fall 
upon them. Her light motions about the room were 
so grateful to the invalid, after Bessie’s noise and 
confusion, that she felt as if an angel was minister- 
ing to her wants. 


Bessie passed hours alone and in tears, and reflect- 
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ed more than she had done in all her life before. She 
tried to think how it was that she succeeded in very 
few things that she attempted to do. Why were 
her scissors, thimble, and other little things belonging 
to her, so prone to hide when she wanted them? 
Why were ler books soiled and torn, when Lucy’s, 
bought at the same time, were fresh, almost like new 
ones. 

Want of attention — want of attention — she saw, 
at last, was the root of the whole trouble. She re- 
solved to reform, and cultivate a spirit of order that 
should go into all the daily duties of her life. Her 
mother had often talked to her about it, she now re- 
membered, but her words had gone by like the idle 
wind. Her mother had been devotedly kind to her, 
and so patient and gentle always, that now Bessie’s 
heart was ready to break when she thought how lit- 
tle pains she had taken to gratify her in trifles. She 
felt that, with all her faults, her dear mother loved 
her, and would have been grieved to the heart could 
she have looked in upon her in her tears, and known 
that she had been turned away from her door by the 
nurse. She might even now think of her, and feel 
herself deserted by one of her children. 

This bitter lesson was the turning-point, and from 
that time Bessie was more thoughtful. Her habits 
of carelessness would not at once yield their sway; 
she found it difficult to be attentive at first, and her 
improvement was very gradual. As soon as her 
mother felt a little better, she inquired for her, and 
she became a comfort to her in her slow convales- 
cence, ever ready to wait upon her, and run with 
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orders to any part of the house. When she was 
tempted to leave things she had to do, half done, or 
to neglect them entirely, she remembered her resolu- 
tions, and the sad hours she had passed alone in her 
room, while Lucy was at her mother’s bedside. 
There was much that she could do, now that her 
mother was feeble and suffering, and she was deter- 
mined to be faithful. It was a great joy to her 
mother to see her giddy Bessie growing considerate, 
and neat, and gentle. Very soon she was a favorite 
with many who had formerly been impatient and 
irritable towards her. They no longer called her 
“Careless Bessie.” 


H. Ww. B. 
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(See p. 76.) 
NINE. 


Take IX from SIX leaves § 
Take X from IX leaves I 
Take L from XL leaves X. 


Put five in the middle, and the even numbers in 
the corners. 
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LETTER FROM LILLIE. 


LETTER FROM LILLIE. 


Algiers, Africa. 


Dear Sister CLaAuDINE:— 


Can you imagine your sister Lillie so far away as 
the distant coast of Africa? Yet, in very truth, here 
Tam. When we landed, the harbor was alive with 
shipping, — steamers and every kind of craft. There 
was a great bustle on the quays; people were hurry- 
ing to and fro, in the steep and narrow streets, a mot- 
ley crowd, chattering in various languages. This 
was very novel and amusing tome. As we passed 
through the various streets, they looked quite Euro- 
pean; a handsome cathedral, theatre, jewellers’, milli- 
ners’, and confectioners’ shops, in quite the Parisian 
style. Ishall soon be in perfect health here, I think, 
it is so warm, and I have such an abundance of de- 
licious fruit; oranges, as many as I can eat, dates, 
pomegranates, melons, cherries, and peaches. I went 
with Uncle George, yesterday, to the market-place. 
How inviting to me were the rich pyramids of fruit! 
My dear, kind uncle bought for me some of each 
variety. 

There are a great many people here from Paris. 
Aunt Mary has met some old Parisian friends, and 
we visited them some days since, and had a delight- 
ful time. Madame Priault’s daughters, Valerie and 
Annita, are such nice girls! I assisted them in 
speaking English, and they helped me in French, 
and we became quite acquainted. I went with them 
to a beautiful retreat outside of the city, called Le 
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Sahal. It was the most perfectly beautiful place I 
ever saw; there were groves and parks of the richest 
green foliage, with glimpses of ladies and gentlemen 
walking, richly dressed, and a splendid, distant land- 
scape was spread out before us. Little hills of the 
most brilliant verdure extended east and west, dotted 
with white houses peeping out from among beauti- 
ful orange and palm groves, clumps of pomegranates 
and almond-trees, and elegant vine-gardens. Above 
us the sky was blue and cloudless, and then, far 
down below us, at the north, were the calm, bright 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. Valerie and An- 
nita Priault are coming to spend the day with me 
to-morrow. I love them much, but not half so 
much as my own dear. sisters Claudine and Sophia, 
who I hope will not forget their distant sister, 
Liuute. 





MOSQUITOS. 


Ir was a hot day, afterarain. The yard where 
Emest was playing with Ella, his little sister, was a 
nice, shady place. They sat down in the grass, 
where the weeds were thick. They liked the blue 
succory, and the graceful campion, and the yellow 
mustard, and the pink flowers whose name mamma 
could not tell. But best of all the little, creeping 
mallows which bore what they called cheeses. 

“’Nest, what are skeeters good for?” asked Ella. 

“T am sure J don’t know,” said Ernest. “ But 
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God made them, I know that, and they are very cu- 
rious creatures, Ella. I know a good deal about 
them.” 

“ What do they want to bite me for? Because 
they are angry to have me come out here?” said 
Ella, slapping her own face to drive one away. 

“ No; because they are hungry, I suppose.” 

“O dear! I wish they would take a dinner of 
something else.” 

“Some of them do. Sometimes a great swarm 
comes round my head, and the air is full of them, 
and they do not seem to be hungry atall. Then I 
think what the gentleman who has the big micro- 
scope told me.” 

“ What did he? Oh, I have such a bad bite on 
my elbow! Look!” 

‘“‘ Here ’s a plantain-leaf; I ‘ll bind it on. There; 
does not that feel cool and nice?” 

“ Yes,” said Ella, clapping her hands. “ Go away, 
you plagues! What did the gentleman with the 
microscope say?” 

“'That the male mosquito never bites. He sucks 
the juices of plants,” said Ernest, brushing Ella’s 
neck with a leafy twig. “Ah, this scares them 
nicely; they hear the leaves rustling, I suppose.” 

“QO, but it tickles my neck so!” said Ella. 
“And I hear him —no, her—singing somewhere, 
now. Oh! she has bitten my ankle! Oh!” 

“Did you ever see one bite? There, one has 
lighted on my wrist. I will hold still. Now you 
look.” 

* Does not it hurt you?” 
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« A little prick at first, that is all. And if I don’t 
disturb a mosquito till he has drank enough out of 
my veins, he hardly ever poisons me at all. See, 
how full he is already! Mind, sir, I am afraid you 
will burst, you are such a glutton. Gone! He 
could hardly fly off.” 


“He had a pretty good dinner, I think,” said 
Ella. 

“But my hand does not smart at all.— Once I 
went to see the microscope.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ And after I had seen a fly’s wing, with sharp 
spines all round it, I saw a mosquito’s proboscis.” 

“Oh! is it a pobossus ?” 

“ Yes; that long bill of his is a proboscis. Well, 
there is a hole in the side of it, and when he has 
fixed his bill in the flesh, he thrusts out little, sharp 
knives through the hole, and cuts and slashes about 
under the skin ——” 

“’Nest, is that true?” asked Ella, seriously. I 
can’t believe it!” 

“T looked through the microscope, and I saw 
the knives, myself. ‘They are long, like sceythe- 
blades ” 

“ Now I know you are joking!” 

“JT don’t mean they are so long as that, of course,” 
said Ernest, puzzled, and unable to make Ella under- 
stand how the microscope makes the smallest things 
look large. “I only say they look of that shape, and 
pretty large, under the glass.” 

“ T don’t wonder my elbow is sore, then! I'll tell 


mamma of it. It is dreadful!” 
12* 
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“ Why, it is not any worse than when you did not 
know about the little cutting blades, not a bit! | 
have not told you all, either!” 

“QO dear!” sighed Ella. “What else about the 
perbuscis ?” 

“ Why, when he does not find tiny veins enough, 
in cutting about, to make a good deal of blood come 
to be sucked out by his cunning little tongue, he has 
some venom he sends out into the wound he has 
made.” 

‘OQ, the wicked thing!” cried Ella. 

“ Just a little bit, to make the blood come. You 
know how red it makes it look, when he does that. 
He did not do it to my wrist, for, see, it is not red in 
the least.” 

* O, so it is not.” 

* And I suppose, when we scare one away, in his 
hurry, he squeezes out the poison without mean- 
ing to.” 

“ Let us go into the house. I do not like to have 
them biting me with their pobusses with knives and 
poison in them,” said Ella, pouting. 

“ Why, it does not hurt you any more for know- 
ing how curious they are!” said Ernest, laughing. 
“You can go with me, and see one, under the mi- 
croscope.” 

“No,” said Ella, “I would not go to look at a 
perbuscius for the world.” 

And she went into the house to ask her mother if 
it was all true that Ernest had told her. And her 
mother said yes, and told her some other curious 
things about mosquitos, which we will tell our read- 

ers another time. A. W. A 
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BERTHA. 


No. I. 






“ BerTHA, you are a witch!” 

“ Thank you, ma’am; I know it.” 

“You know it? Then why do you not settle 
down, hey?— and be good for something or other 
in the world? You wild thing, you are old enough 
and big enough to be ashamed that nobody can place 
any dependence upon you for anything useful.” 

“ T have no manner of intention of settling at pres- 
ent,’ said Bertha, skipping down the steps into the 
garden. “No, no,” she continued, mentally, “they 
won’t catch me to be what they call reliable! It 
would be inconvenient to have any such reputation! 
Everything I hate to do would be put upon me im- 
mediately.” 

The aunt shook her head sadly. “ We can’t ex- 
pect old heads on young shoulders,” murmured she 
to herself, as she went with weary steps to the nur- 
sery to give the needed aid to her invalid sister. 

But neither the garden, rich in scents and fruits, 
nor the musical tinkle of the brook at the bottom of 
it, nor the singing of the cat-birds in the swamp be- 
yond, nor the pleasant, tranquil, living motion of a 
swing under the buttonwood-tree, nor the frisks of 
the half-tame squirrels all around, while she was 
whistling Paddy Carey, nor the hum of bees among 
the hollyhocks, nor the soft fanning of the summer 
breeze upon her brow, beguiled a dull pain at heart, 
which Bertha was conscious had been caused by her 
indulgent aunt’s remonstrance. 
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“Stupid! Stupid!” she cried, fretfully, when she 
found she could not get quite away from the inward 
monitor. “ Why cannot we have a nursery-maid, as 
we used to?” 

Why? Mr. Hayward had lost money by being 
too confident of the honesty of a friend. His large 
family made his income much too narrow for com- 
fort, after he had been compelled by law to pay the 
debts of a selfish man for whom he was bondsman. 
Wild Bertha partly understood the matter, though 
she was not supposed to have given any attention 
- to it, when it was talked of in her presence. 

Presently she sauntered into the house, and was 
attracted to the nursery by the sleepy whine of the 
baby. “ What, all alone? What a shame! Yes, 
—sister will take her up! She sha’n’t stay in the 
old cradle when she did not like it. Oh! I dare say 
Aunt has just put herin. I don’t care!—TI’ll rock 
her to sleep in my arms. Bylo! by lo! By!” 

After some time Aunt Marian came hurrying 
back. Willie had cut his finger, and she had, per- 
force, left Baby alone in order to bind it up. 

“ Why, how pale you look, child, with that heavy 
child in your arms!” 

“Heavy indeed! My arm aches, I can tell you. 
She has been asleep this ever so long.” 

“Pshaw! Why did you not lay her down then?” 

“TI don’t know, —JI could not bear to disturb her, 
she looked so comfortable.” 

Aunt Marian gently seized the little sleeper, and 
. with a quick, light movement laid her on the pillows. 
She gave a deep, sobbing sigh, put her thumb into her 
mouth, and was sound asleep again in a moment. 
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“JT ll stay by her,” said Bertha. “I have a book 
I want to read.” 

“ Need n’t trouble yourself, —sne ’ll need no watch- 
er,’ said Marian. “If you are disposed to be help- 
ful, there are handkerchiefs to hem, and 43 

Bertha was deep in her book, and really did not 
hear. Marian wondered if her abstraction was gen- 
uine. “Ah, well,” sighed she, leaving the room, 
“she is not fifteen yet, and never has been made to 
regard anything as a duty but to get her lessons, and 
practise music. As if that was the first study of a 
woman! What can I expect of her?” 

The window at which Bertha sat rocking and 
reading came down to the floor. It looked down a 
path with a flight of steps at the end, which were a 
back entrance to the garden. In a corner, formed 
by the steps and a chaise-house, was a water-butt, 
recently placed there to hold water for the green- 
house and garden. It was filled by a conductor 
from the roof above. 

Dudley Hayward was a little fellow of five years 
old, very full of mischief, though very easily guided. 
He had been accustomed to a great deal of watch- 
ing, and leading, and had not yet learned to resist an 
impulse, or hesitate before acting, now that he was 
left to take care of himself. He had his experience 
to get, and was getting it fast, very fast, and at no 
small cost to himself and others. 

On this day, he could think of nothing better to do 
than to jump down from the top of the steps upon 
the top of. the water-butt. The cover instantly 
turned, dropped him in, and covered him over, leav- 
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_ ing out only the little finger-tips, which had fortu- 
nately caught over the edge of the cistern as he fell, 
So suddenly was he popped in, that he had only 
time for one shriek before he disappeared. 

“There ’s Dud in a scrape!” said Bertha to her- 
self. “I wonder if I had not better go. Somebody 
else will, I suppose, though.” 

A second scream, which sounded strangely remote, 
made her throw down her book, and run. She 
thought something must have run off with the child, 
or that he was flying in terror. She ran down the 
steps. Another struggling, half-choked ery from be- 
neath the cover, sounded as if it came from the bot- 
tom of the garden; but fortunately her quick eye saw 
the poor little fingers, all colorless, and just ready to 
unclasp. 

“Oh! Oh! Hold on! hold on! Bertha’s com- 
ing!” she cried ;— but she was not tall enough to be 
able to help him, till she had dragged a garden chair 
to the spot. Then she seized his wrists, but she 
could not draw him up an inch. Her screams 
brought out the cross cook, who twitched him out 
with little regard to scratches or bruises, scolding all 
the while with virulence proportioned to her fright. 

“ You are the blunderin’est, and the foolishest, 
and the provokin’est boy ever born into this world. 
What could put it in yer head for to go and whop 
into a water-hogshead? Hey? D’ ye want to be 
drownded? Hey? What a boy!” 

“ Drownded?” repeated little Dudley to Bertha, 
with a careless laugh, as he looked down at his wet 
legs. ‘“ How does it feel? Ilike water; it does not 
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hurt me at all, not a bit.” Bertha sat on the steps, 
white and trembling, and unable to speak. “I did 
not mean to, Patty,” said he, observing her unusu- 
al excitement, but not Bertha’s. “I won’t again. . 
I won’t, certainly.” 

“You desarve a whipping; you ’re up to every 
kind and sort o’ mischief! Ill carry ye right in to 
yer mother, and tell her a bit o? my mind, for if 
you ’re going on this way, you ’ll never live to grow 
up, never!” So she was bearing him off, struggling 
and kicking, when Bertha stopped her. 

“Don’t frighten mother,” said she, faintly. “It 
is very awful!” 

“ Ye ’re right. She ’s a very weakly woman now, 
poor soul, so she is. I'll put on his tother clo’es my- 
self, and you ma’ tell her. But patience, jest look 
o your arms! 'There’s the skin off, and a blue wale 
on your flesh as big as your finger!” 

“JT could not have held him an instant by main 
strength,” said Bertha. “I was only too thankful 
for the sharp edge to rest my arms on. Had it 
broken them, I should not have cared if I-could hold 
him. O, I never shall forget this! O, I never 
can!” And she burst into tears. 

“ What is Bertha crying for, I wonder,” said Dud- 
ley. 

“Hold your tongue,” said Patty. “If it was n’t 
for her, you ’d be in the bottom o’ that water now. 
O you plague! But there!” said she, hugging and 
kissing him with sudden fondness, “I do love ye! I 
could not spare ye, plague and all.” And she cried 


too. A. W. A. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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‘¢O pretty bird! bright pretty bird? 
Pray do not fly away! 

I ’ll hurt you not, upon my word ; 
Stay, little warbler, stay! ”’ 


She will not stay, — away she flies, 
And Henry sighs depressed ; 

But stop, — what meets his eager eyes ! 
It is her little nest. 


Four tiny birds, with half-fledged wings, 
Are nestling soft together ; 

He will not harm the pretty things, 
Nor touch one single feather. 


For Henry knows full well, that they 


Would pine away and die, 
Should he convey the nest away, 
Ever so carefully. 


Yes, little birds, stay where you are; 
He ’il bring you crumbs of bread, 

But leave you to your mother’s care, 
By whom you ’re warmed and fed. 


And when you ’ve learned to skim along, 
Or soar aloft in air, 

O give the little boy one song, 
To thank him for his care. 
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THE RUNAWAY BABY. 


Run, Mary, and see whether my little Johnny is 
in nurse’s room. I wonder much that I have not 
heard his voice all this while. It is two hours, at 
least, since he ate his gingerbread in: my big chair. 
What can have kept him so quiet? 

What, has not nurse had:him at all? Has she 
not heard him, either? He. must be in mischief. 
O the rogue! He has gone to plague his busy papa, 
no doubt. So run and see if he is in the study. I 
have no doubt he is there. So fond of him. is: papa, 
he will lay down his pen, and forget his dull books, 
when Johnny pays him a visit. ‘Yes, papa has been 
amusing him. No wonder he is quiet: But his 
time is precious. Bring him to me, Mary. 

What, are you coming without the baby? You 
should have made him come. Not there? Where 
can he be then? And his father has not seen him? 
Has no one heard his voice, nor his tin trump, nor 
his drum, nor his mallet, nor his bells, nor his rattle, 
nor his waggon, nor his rocking-horse, these.two long 
hours? Strange enough. Run down to the kitchen. 
Johnny prefers the busiest place. He likes to be 
with the cook, and taste her dough, and her unbaked 
cake. She is making pies; he is there, I am_certain. 
Did you not, see the cunning little hands yesterday, 
making sawdust pudding in the yard? He is watch- 
ing the cook now; I know it as well as if I saw 
him, 

Not in the kitchen! Then where can he be? 1 

13 
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should like to know! Who has carried off my boy ? 
They ’ll be glad to bring him back again; I am sure 
of that! Go up stairs to Annie’s room in the attic. 
He must have crept up all those stairs, I think, for 
he is nowhere below. I have looked in every room, 
— in every closet. He is fond of Annie. She makes 
squirrels for him of her handkerchief. And she is 
learned in Mother Goose’s Melodies. I might have 
known he was there. The little rover is safe enough, 
up in the attic with Annie. 

But here comes Mary, shaking her head. You 
need not look frightened, child! He can’t be far off, 
if he is not in the house. I will look out at the win- 
dow here, and call. I shall be answered from the 
sawdust heap, I imagine. Johnny! John! John 
Henry! John ny! Did I hear him? Or was it 
a bird? Here comes Fido, trotting along. Fido, 
Fido, where is your little master? Yap, Yap! 
Fido wants to come in, so Johnny is not in the yard. 
Fido would not leave him alone. 

Is it not strange? Ireally begin to feel a Jittle 
anxious. O, but it is nonsense; I will not worry 
and fidget. And yet—suppose he has gone out of 
the yard! There is the stable, — O, has he gone to 
the stable? Let us run, all of us! The child has 
no fear! He is under the horse’s feet, I know he is! 
Good old pony, do stand still, I pray, if he is near 
you. O my darling baby! How could his mother 
forget him, and not know where to find him! Ido 
not see him. Speak, old Dobbin; has my boy been 
here? Doh—doh—doh—doh—doh! I think 
that means no. Has he climbed the ladder, and hid- 
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den himself in the hay? Johnny is not old enough 
for that. He is not in the barn. 

Could he have opened the garden gate? Some 
one.may have left it unlatched. Run down the 
alleys, —call, Johnny! Johnny! Is the rogue play- 
ing bo-peep under the currant-bushes? Is he hiding 
from us in the arbor, I wonder. Dear me, how 
awfully still it is here! Little robins, have you seen 
my tender chick? He has escaped from under my 
wing. Mary, don’t look so pale, my child. I’m 
not frightened, — or, at least, I won’t be so! My 
heart beats a little hard, though. The garden is 
large, —he may yet be among the bushes, and un- 
able to find his way out. Here’s mother, darling ; 
come, come, come! Perhaps he does not want to 
come. Supper’s ready for Johnny! Supper! 

Not asound! Pray, run and look up and down 
the street. Send to all the neighbors. The little 
runaway! We shall find him under some kind 
wing; he cannot have gone far. 

O dear! my heart is heavy! No one has seen 
my boy. What can have become of him! It is 
growing dark. The dew is falling. He must be 
chilled and hungry. The neighbors are alarmed, I 
see. They are helping his father to search for him. 
Where are those people going? O to the brook! 
The brook! My darling is drowned! He is dead! 
O my boy, my sweet Johnny! I shall go crazy! 
Careless mother that I was! Careless nurse! I 
cannot forgive her either, if — O, I must not, must 
not be angry with her; I am the one to watch over 
him, and I did not. But there is One who never 
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forgets his children; without his care, what would 
mine avail? He is always with him; in life, in 
death, my sweet baby is safe; I trust in God. 

Hark! I hear the crier: “ Child lost! Blue eyes, 
long fair hair.”—-O, many a mother’s heart aches 
for me, at the sound. They are coming back from 
the brook, — they have not found him; I see them 
looking over the walls, and under the bushes. The 
clear stream goes smiling on, as if it could never be 
darkened by such a fear as this. Thank God, my 
darling is not found beneath its sparkling water. 
But where — where — 

Ah, here lies one of his little shoes, close by the 
gate. Johnny came here with Matthew once, when 
he called the cows from the pasture. _Now he must 
have crawled under the gate, to get into the mead- 
ow. Yes, here is the other shoe, in the green grass 
the other side. Johnny! Johnny! Here comes Patty 
to be milked, but Mopsy stands still, though Matthew 
is calling “ Co’! Co’! Co’!” One would think her 
calf was there, and she would not leave it behind. 
Matthew, Mary, all of you, help me to search for my 
boy; he is in the pasture, I know. Mopsy is wait- 
ing for him, kind Mopsy! She will not hurt my 
darling. Poor mother always bereaved, why have 
I not pitied you when they robbed you of your little 
one? Drive her gently, Matthew; do not be angry 
with her because you must go after her. 

He throws up his arms, —he shouts. What has 
he found ? 


Tue Boy Astesp! 
As Ww. Ae 
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Ir you were to pass through the city of New 
York, or any other great centre of commerce, and 
see the miles on miles of buildings, palaces full of 
luxury and ornament, the stores crammed with 
merchandize from all parts of the earth, the vessels 
lining the shore and studding the horizon, how in- 
credible it would seem to you that any power would 
cause it to vanish from the face of the earth, so that 
not a trace could be found to mark the place where 
it existed ! 

But Tyre was the commercial capital of the 
ancient world. Its inhabitants were as active and 
enterprising as those of New York. Their ships 
visited every known country; their land _ traffic 
brought by means of caravans every kind of inland 
production and manufacture, for barter. The Tyri- 
ans were opulent and luxurious beyond any other 
people of their time. They were carriers for all other 
nations. They were adventurous navigators, and 
well might be, since even the idea of navigation 
originated with their nation. They invented the 
alphabet, little aware how great a gift they were 
bestowing on the world. And the exigencies of 
business suggested to them a contrivance which the 
world could hardly dispense with at the present day, 
though it may be made_a curse, as well as a bless- 
ing, in facilitating traffic, — that of money. 

The 'T'yrians were worshippers of Baal. They 


had no knowledge of the commandments given to 
13 * 
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Moses. There was no restraint upon their selfish- 
ness, and eagerness for gain, but the inward voice 
which in every hufhan bosom speaks for justice and 
honesty, — a voice but too seldom attended to in the 
hurry of trade, even in a Christianized commerce. 
How great must have been the rapacity and covet- 
ousness of the spirit of gain, without the spirit 
of Christianity and brotherly kindness to pervade 
it! ‘Tyre became a very corrupt and wicked city, 
and a tyrant over her weaker neighbors. © Prosperity 
founded on violence and dishonesty is hollow and 
unsound. Where is Tyre now? 

Imagine yourself a Tyrian, proud of the power 
and wealth of your magnificent birthplace. See 
its lofty walls a hundred and fifty feet high, and 
broad enough for carriages to drive upon, — its edi- 
fices of massive stone, with vaulted chambers, — its 
busy mart, —its crowded harbor. What would you 
have thought of a voice proclaiming aloud, — 

“ ] will make her like the top of a rock; it shall 
be a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of 
the sea, for I have spoken it." 

. * They shall lay thy stones, and thy timber, and 
thy dust, in the midst of the water. I will also scrape 
her dust from off her. Thou shalt be sought for, yet 
thou never shalt be found again.” f 

The old city of Tyre was demolished by the Chal- 
deans. After seventy years, some of the people re- 
turned, and rebuilt it on an island opposite the ruins. 
They resumed their commercial habits ; indeed, from 





* Ezekiel xxvi. 14, 15. + Ezekiel xxvi. 4, 12, 21. 
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their position, they had no other means of living, 
Two hundred and forty years after the destruction 
of the elder Tyre, came Alexander the Great to be- 
siege the new city. It was fortified by the sea and - 
a lofty wall. He built a mound or causeway from 
the mainland to the island, and the materials were 
furnished by the ruins of the old Tyre. The enemy 
and the sea destroyed it. The mound formed under 
the water by its ruins was a good foundation to 
build upon; to raise the mole above the water a 
second time required not only all the stones and 
rubbish of ancient Tyre, but the very soil. Thus 
her very dust was scraped from her. Nothing was 
left to mark the sight, and the exact spot occupied 
by the ancient city is unknown. 

What is the element we depend upon to save 
modern civilization and power from a similar ruin ? 
It is righteousness ; it is Christianity. Only so far 
as our prosperity is just and upright, is it strong and 
enduring. 
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AN HOUR IN CHARLEY’S ROOM. 


No. II. 






Tue next morning, dark clouds covered the sky, 
the rain fell steadily, and there was no promise of a 
pleasant day. But there were no clouds in Charley’s 
room. ‘There was something better than sunlight 
there, — cheerfulness and patience, which can fill 
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the darkest place with light, and make all suffering 
easier to bear. 

Charley was a true hero. There is no need of 
great occasions to test heroic strength. The lives 
of all, even of children, are filled with occasions for 
magnanimity, and no one need wait for an oppor- 
tunity to be great. The patience that can bear 
cheerfully the little trials of every day, will not fail 
when great sorrows are to be endured. The un- 
selfish spirit, that will strengthen a sufferer to wear 
a cheerful face and speak brave, unmurmuring 
words, even when pain is racking every nerve, that 
those who love him may not suffer for him, is gain- 
ing power to make great sacrifices for the good of 
others. 

It was not a little trial for a lively, active boy, to 
lie, day after day, unable to change his position ; but 
Charley bore the confinement with a brave spirit. 
He had a grateful smile and cheerful words for 
those who tried to make the long day pleasant to 
him, and his sunny temper and patient endurance 
endeared him, more and more, to all in the home 
circle. 

This morning, while all was so gloomy without 
and so cheerful within, Mrs. Meade entered the 
chamber with Dr. Lee. They paused a moment at 
the door, to contemplate the pleasant picture before 
them: little Maggie, sitting on the carpet at the foot 
of the bed, turning over the leaves of a large volume 
of engravings; her pet kittens — a white one and a 
gray one —by her side in a little wicker basket, 
which she had tastefully decorated with roses and 
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dandelions; and Charley, his dark hair brushed back 
from his pale forehead, his cheek flushed, and his 
black eyes sparkling, as Cousin Lizzie, sitting by his — 
side, read aloud to him some of the most intensely 
interesting chapters of Dr. Kane’s “ Arctic Expedi- 
tion.” 

Ah Charley! from such boyhoods as thine come 
the heroic men, who live grand lives, that the world 
never forgets. 

After the morning greetings had been spoken, and 
Charley had playfully introduced “ My new nurse, 
Miss Lizzie Chapin,’ Maggie drew out the large 
arm-chair for Dr. Lee, and sat in her low chair by 
his side. At the first pause in the conversation, she 
said, “ Did you catch those nice fish you sent Char- 
ley?” 

“ No, Maggie, I bought them of an old Indian.” 

“YT wish I could have gone up the Lakes with 
you,” said Charley, “I have so many questions to 
ask you about the Indians, the Lakes, the Copper 
Regions, and everything.” 

“ And everything ?” repeated the Doctor, laughing. 
“ Really, Charley, you must believe me to be an en- 
cyclopedia of all useful knowledge. If you go to 
Marquette, after your recovery, I will send you 
some old volumes, which will answer your questions 
more fully than I can. In one of them,—a book 
written by Father Charlevoix, a Frenchman, nearly 
a hundred years ago,-— you will find many inter- 
esting accounts of the strange legends and curious 
ways of living of the Indians, around the Lakes, 
at that time. He says, that the savages who a hun- 
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dred years ago lived near the Great Lake, or Lake 
Superior, in gratitude for the abundance of fish they 
found in its waters, offered sacrifices and prayers 
to the Genius who presided over the lake. They 
believed that Michabou, the god of the waters, made 
this lake to hold beavers. Between this lake and 
Lake Huron, the waters fall in a torrent over steep 
rocks. ‘The Indians say that this god had built a 
high bank of rock there, to stop the waters; but the 
upper portion having broken away, the waters fall 
over the lower rocks. ‘The French missionaries, who 
had a church there, called the waters the Fall of St. 
Mary.” 

Charley. ‘ Did the Indians discover the copper 
mines?” 

Dr. Lee. “ Where copper has since been found 
in such abundance, they found small pieces of the 
mineral, which they regarded as gifts from the gods 
who live in the waters. They preserved them with 
veneration, but made no use of them. A French 
missionary, who discovered some of the pieces, made 
of them candlesticks, crosses, and censers.”’ 

Charley. “ Did the Indians fish as we do?” 

Dr. Lee. “They say that the great Michabou, 
who was born at Mackinaw and who made the 
Great Lake, wished to teach their ancestors to catch 
the fish which were swimming in the waters he had 
created ; but he could not, himself, imagine how to 
tempt them from their home. One day, sitting in 
the door of his tent, he watched a spider as.it dili- 
gently wove the tiny threads of its web and entrap- 
ped the unwary fly. He arose, and, taking cords, he 
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wove a net, in the fashion of the spider’s web, and 
with this net he gave the Indians their first lesson 
in fishing. ; 

“ When the great Michabou was going to die, he 
chose his burial-place by the side of a mountain, 
north of Lake Nipissing. ‘T'o one side of the moun- 
tain, he gave the shape of a beaver, and when the 
Indians passed it, they paid homage to the god who 
was buried there, by offering him the smoke of their 
tobacco.” 

Charley. “ A fine offering truly, but good enough 
for their god, who had to take lessons of a spider.” 

Cousin Lizzie. “ Was Marquette named for a 
French missionary ? ” 

Dr. Lee. “ Yes, Miss Chapin, for one of the 
most illustrious of them, Father Joseph Marquette. 
After travelling over many parts of the country, pass- 
ing from Chicago to Mackinaw, he entered a river 
he had never seen before, and turning to his com- 
panions, he said, ‘Here my journeyings will end.’ 
He landed, erected an altar, and said mass. Then 
he asked his companions to leave him for a little 
while, for he wished to return thanks. 

“They went away, and in an hour, when they 
returned to seek ‘him, he was dead. Then they re- 
membered he had said this was the end of his jour- 
ney. It was the end, indeed. They buried him 
near the rivers bank. The Indians say that the 
river, out of respect to the great missionary, with- 
drew its waters and made for them a new passage, 
at a little distance from his grave. They called it 
the River of the Black Gown.” 
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Maggie. “ What a funny name! Why did 
they call it so?” 

Dr. Lee. “They called all the French mission- 
aries, Black Gowns, and therefore they thought this 
an appropriate name for the river near which Father 
Marquette died and was buried. The following year, 
his remains were taken to Mackinaw, and there re- 
interred. When the French were in any danger on 
Lake Michigan, they always invoked the good Fa- 
ther Marquette to help them.” 

The clock striking twelve reminded the Doctor 
that Charley was not his only patient, and inter- 
rupted the conversation. Dr. Lee went away, and 


Cousin Lizzie resumed her reading. 
8. E. 8. 





VACATION. 
I. 


O moruer, dear mother, I’ve brought my books home ; 
The school-term is ended, vacation ’s begun ! 

There ’s my blotted old writing-book finished, you see, 
And now, my old Latin book, good by to thee. 

In the closet, high up on the shelf, you may lie, 
While the six weeks of vacation pass merrily by. 

O won’t it be splendid! No lessons to learn! 

Yes; from books and from task-work I joyfully turn. 
To-day I ’ll do nothing but lie on the grass, . 
Looking out through the gate on the people who pass. 
To-morrow, I'll wake and be up with the sun, 

To rub up the lock on the rusty old gun ; 











VACATION. 


I ’]] roam in the woods to pick berries and flowers ; 

I ’ll fish in the stream for many long hours ; 

I’ll ride on the pony ; I’ll swing on the gate ; 

I’ll go and eat apples with bright cousin Kate.” 
Thus shouted young Willie on reaching his home, 
And bright were his plans for the six weeks to come ; 
But now read the sequel, in which ’t will be shown 
That happiness comes not from pleasure alone. 


Il. 


‘‘ Why, Willie, my boy, the time has flown fast ! 
Five weeks of vacation already have passed, 
And but one week is left. Now tell me, my son, 
If you are not weary of ‘ nothing but fun ’? 
You are looking so listless and rueful to-day, 
That I think you have learned that no work and all play 
Is not just the thing to make a boy bright; 
And that wasting our time does not make the heart light.’’ 
‘‘O mother,” said Willie, ‘‘ pray what can I do? 
I’m tired of my playthings; I want something new ; 
It is raining so hard that I cannot go out, 
To try my new fishing-rod Grandfather bought. 
The clouds look so black, and the wind, — it is east! 
Uncle John thinks ’t will rain for these three days at least! 
I have read all my books through again and again. 
O what did you come for, you stupid old rain? ”’ 
** My child,” said his mother, “ come, listen to me; 
If I can convince you, contented you ‘ll be. 
This naughty self-love must first go away, 
That seems to possess my Willie to-day. 
No showers for a very long time have we had, 
And this rain, which God sends, ought to make our hearts glad : 
The farmers no longer will fear for their grain, 
While the trees and the flowers rejoice in the rain. 
Now, my son, I propose that, for all this day through, 
You ’ll try how much good you can possibly do ; 
Drive all selfish feelings away from you quite, 
And you'll find yourself happy, contented, and bright. 
14 











DOWN IN THE FIELD. 


You know Grandma’s eyesight is failing her fast, 

And she cannot read now, as she could in times past ; 
There she sits in her easy chair, placid and calm, 

But how happy she ’d be if you ’d read her a psalm! 
You can build some block-houses for dear baby brother ; 
By keeping him still, you ’ll be helping your mother. 
By and by, when the post comes in, bringing the news, 
You can take your umbrella, put on your thick shoes, 
And gratify Grandpa by going with speed 

To bring him his letters and papers to read. 

O sweet to our hearts are the actions of love ! 

Such missions are given to angels above, 

And they smile on the child, when he lies down at night, 
Looking back o’er a day by good deeds rendered bright.”’ 
Willie came to his mother when going to bed, 

To say he had thought much of what she had said, 

And the long rainy day had passed off in a trice, 
While he thought not of self, by her loving advice, 
But had made many happy, by deeds good and kind. 
He resolved that in future he ’d keep in his mind, 

That “lost was that day, whose bright setting sun 
Witnessed no deed of love, no worthy act done.” 





DOWN IN THE FIELD. 


THERE was only one place that, with us children, 
bore the title of “the field.” All other fields were 
designated by their owners’ names, or by their own 
peculiarities. Never was there another so pleasant 
and sunny and fragrant as this, so green-in the fresh 
early spring, so gaily colored with red and white 
clover in the summer, so tempting in the autumn, 
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when the old gnarled apple-trees bent under their 
load of fruit. Dowr in the field — away down at 
the very end — was an early apple-tree. Early? So 
it was called; but it was not early enough for our 
impatient spirits. From the time that the apples 
began to form, we made a daily pilgrimage to the 
tree, each day expecting them to be ripe, and if by 
chance the wind or our vigorous shakings of the 
boughs loosened one from its stem, we tumbled over 
each other in our eagerness to get at it. We could 
not, with good conscience, eat a green apple; but 
one that had fallen, one that could so easily be mel- 
lowed and bruised against the stone wall, must cer- 
tainly be good. At any rate we would eat it, and 
see whether the seeds were black. Then we could 
judge better about the others. So day after day we 
shook them off, and caught them as they fell, and by 
the time they would have been fully matured, they 
were nearly all devoured. 

The other apple-trees, scattered here and there, 
were all familiar to us. Their forks and crooked 
boughs made natural steps for us; but many a cruel 
pinch have my little feet endured, slipping unguard- 
edly into those narrow forks, and the boughs as often 
caught my streaming locks, or snapped beneath my 
weight, or balked me in a spring by a sudden twitch 
at my dress. We heartily enjoyed our reckless climb- 
ing in the old gnarled apple-trees down in the field, 
in spite of all the tumbles and bruises, and this all 
the more for the excitement and danger attending 
it. Among their wide-spread, awkward boughs, we 
found seats, or rather we imagined them. Balancing 
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on the end of a branch at the imminent risk of pitch- 
ing over backwards, our feet swinging in mid-air, 
our little hands trembling with their convulsive grasp 
upon the rough bark, we thought there never was, 
and never could be, a more delightful resting-place. 
Truly a child’s idea of comfort is a strange one. 
We used to run down to the field in the sultriest 
part of the day, under a burning sun, to get cool 
perched in our seats. There, with the flickering 
shadows of the leaves upon my book, and the sun- 
light streaming on my head, with the heat reflected 
from the scorching grass, tiny, tormenting insects 
buzzing around me, and the shrillest, loudest, and 
fiercest of harvest-flies singing perseveringly in my 
ear, I have dreamed the time away by the hour. 
There I was, as contented as possible, while they 
were wondering, at home, what had become of me. 
What a charm there was to us children in the very 
expression, “down in the field”! No plans could 
be so well talked over, no games went off with 
such spirit, anywhere else. But there was one thing 
that we were obliged to confess could not be done 
in the field. Driving hoops over the uneven, grassy 
surface was next to impossible. We tried again 
and again before we would give up our favorite 
sport. A succession of vigorous blows would send 
it in bounds a few yards; then, coming suddenly to 
a larger tuft of grass, a hole, or a hidden stick, it 
would waver, stagger, topple over, and reel to the 
ground, with a slow, revolving movement that kept 
up our hopes to the very last. We let it lie there, 
finally. 
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There was one place that we loved best of all, 
away down in the field, beyond the sunny slopes 
and the apple-trees. It was a precipitous bank 
thickly shaded by locust-trees. A narrow footpath, 
rough with interlacing tree-roots, led safely and easi- 
ly down to the meadow beneath, —a very swampy 
meadow, with a sheet of water in it, a pond at some 
seasons, at others a ditch said to have no bottom. 
That was a legend that filled me with a wholesome 
awe. We used to plunge recklessly over the top 
and down the bank, on the full run, catching at the 
trees, or bumping violently against them to stop our- 
selves. Here we have spent long afternoons, now 
lying at full length upon the grass, (quite regardless 
of stains upon our dresses, I assure you,) gazing up 
through the branches into the sky, and anon scratch- 
ing our fingers and feet in an untiring search for 
blackberries. From our shady retreat we had the 
prettiest view of the broad fields, and the green slop- 
ing sides of the Hollow, and the farm-house roofs, 
and in the distance, now and then, a glimpse of the 
cars leaving a slow-moving wreath of smoke behind 
them. We could hear their shrill whistle, and also 
the clatter of carriage and cart wheels in the street. 
But we seemed to be quite out of the world our- 
selves. The ceaseless crowing of the cocks, the 
chorus of frogs and crickets, the low twittering of 
birds, the hum of voices in the field above us, the - 
sound of the falling grass, and the sharpening of 
scythes,— all was subdued and dreary, as if far off 
in the distance. The quiet would have brought slum- 


ber to eyelids any less wide awake than ours. We 
14* 
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were too restless, too gay, too thoughtless, to stop long 
to listen or to look. The time of the haying was 
the season for our wildest frolics. Ah! how slippery 
was that bank when the stiff, short stalks crushed 
beneath our feet, and there was not even a tuft of 
strong-rooted grass to cling to for help! What 
scrambling and tumbling, what screams, and peals 
of laughter, and what exclamations of despair, ac- 
companied our laborious ascent! But we were no 
sooner fairly at the hill-top than we made some ex- 
cuse for trying all over again, and if, after toiling 
half-way up, we rolled back to the starting-point, 
we shouted with delight. When the haymakers 
went home to dinner, we gathered all the scattered 
straws into a little haycock of our own. We could 
only manage the heavy rakes by taking hold of the 
end and dragging them after us, combing up what- 
ever happened to come in their way; and very hot 
and tired we made ourselves over our little hay- 
cock. Our exertions were generally rewarded by a 
ride home on top of the load. I can well remember 
my sense of insecurity as it swayed to and fro, when 
I had nothing to cling to but the hay itself, which 
hung in loose wisps against the wheels, and scat- 
tered itself all along the way. I remember too how 
hot and how dusty was our fragrant bed in the top of 
the hay-cart, and how deeply we sank in the hollow we 
made. We looked exultingly down from our high 
perch, upon the men with their rakes and pitchforks 
over their shoulders, lounging lazily behind, — upon 
the broad-backed oxen, half hidden beneath their 
load, and the impatient teamster, striding ahead, 
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and turning again to brandish his goad, and shout 
his mysterious orders. And I remember how we 
crouched as we jounced over the barn-door sill, so 
afraid of bumping. our heads, when the beams were 
far, far above us, silly children! It seemed so dark 
and close in the barn, after having naught but the 
blue sky above us, and the clear, sweet, sunny air 
around us, down in the field! 
E. A. E, 





THE FIRST AND LAST DISOBEDIENCE. 


No. ITI. 


Poor John was in little danger of liking the com- 


pany he was in. He was too good a boy to have 
any tastes in common with them. ‘There was one 
boy who appeared so well at first, that he wondered 
how he came into such a place. But he was a pick- 
pocket, he found out, and his innocent look was a 
part of his trade. Johnny was glad that some work 
was given him to do. It was some comfort to him 
to be doing it as well as he could. He avoided com- 
munication with the others as much as possible, 
for they spoke in a way to shock his reverence 
for goodness and his purity of heart. One boy 
bullied him, and he was afraid of him, where ~ 
he felt that anything like a quarrel might be vis- 
ited with punishment upon both the innocent and 
the guilty one. He was, however, obliged now and 
then to defend himself from bodily injury with his 
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clenched fists. And when he was locked up for the 
night, he wished for lids to his ears, to shut out the 
disgusting language of his room-mate. 

“ Ah, what a place has my disobedience brought 
me to!” he thought. “ But even here, I can do my 
best, and I will; and God and my mother will for- 
give me, now that I sincerely repent of going 
wrong!” 

He began to pity his companion, when he found he 
was poor and friendless, and without a regular home. 
How so young a boy should be put in jail seemed 
strange, but it might be that he was better off in the 
jail than the street, poor fellow! He had no moth- 
er; he told John he could not remember a mother’s 
love, or any one’s kind care, all his life. John’s good 
heart was touched, in spite of disgust. The thought 
of his own good, tender, faithful mother made him 
almost frantic with anxiety, grief, and remorse. 
The disgrace he had brought upon himself, he felt 
more on her account than his own; he could not 
bear that she should. no longer be proud of her good, 
steady, well-behaved boy, but must be ashamed for 
him. “ O, how can I bear it!” said the boy, weep- 
ing. 

Poor Dicky looked at him in silence, and perhaps 
with a little disdain, for he could not understand his 
feelings. Nothing but blows would make him weep; 
he had nothing to weep for, nothing to lose, 

John determined to make a humble confession to 
his mother, that he was convinced he was not old 
enough to be trusted to be his own master. ‘Therice- 
forth, her lightest word of advice should be a law to 
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him. It should be his highest pleasure to obey her. 
Happiness and credit were in the path of obedience. 

To his surprise, she entered his cell before he was © 
to be called to work in the morning. He supposed 
it was only a visit. “I am mortified to have you 
come here to see me,” said he. “I am sorry you did, 
though it is so good to see your dear face. How 
little I ever thought to make my mother blush for 
me, by being here /” 

“The place is nothing, if you were blameless,” 
said she. “IJ should have no cause to blush, if you 
had done no wrong, to be shut up here. The dis- 
grace is all in the wrong-doing. Well, don’t cry; 
we will talk about it when we get home.” 

“Home, mother? We?” 

“ The fine is paid; did you think I was going to 
leave you in the society you chose for yourself, 
John? It shall not be any fault of mine, if you are 
with bad boys, anywhere.” 

Chosen! John was speechless. Yes, he had 
chosen Jim’s company, wilfully, and what had it 
brought him to? 

In silent dejection, he prepared to leave the prison. 
When Dick saw him going, he threw himself flat 
upon his face on the floor. He was not used to 
kind words and looks, and John’s genuine interest 
in his forlorn fate had affected him strangely. And 
how he was going away from him. 

But John paused to speak to him, although he 
longed to get beyond the prison walls. 

“Don’t ery, Dick,” he said, stooping to get hold 
of his hand. * Your turn to go out will come.” 
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“J am not crying,” said Dick pettishly. “ Let 
me alone, will you?” But he had raised his face a 
moment, and John saw that deep grief convulsed his 
features. He struck his forehead upon the floor 
again. “ My turn, —what’s that, when I ha’ n’t got 
any place to go to, where there’s anybody wants 
me? I wish as I was dead! Supposin’ I was to 
jump off o’ the Milldam, there a’n’t a person in the 
world that knows me but ’d say, ‘Good riddance! 
it’s a massy he’s drownded out o’ the way.’” 

John pulled his mother’s sleeve. ‘ Could not you 
get him any kind of a place?” said he, in a low 
tone. 

“ Who’d take him?” said she. “But still, if he 
was clean, and not looking so very, very neglected! 
— He has nota bad face, poor child, and so young 
too! Some one might feel for him, and teach him 
to work. Let us think; you can’t squeeze into 
your oldest suit much longer. It would be large 
for him, but —if I had time — well, I could make 
it fit — near enough.” 

“ Could he find the way to us, when he gets out, 
without — ” 

“ Be bound I could!” said Dick, rising from the 
floor with a sudden spring which made the widow 
start back. “I knows every street and alley in all 
Boston, and every one o’ the wharves too, by nig 
or day. I’d find my way anywheres where there’s 
e’er a road.” 

When John and his mother were once more seated 
at their little table, with everything as usual around 
them, it seemed as if the past two days had been 
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only a miserable dream. John looked up at the nail 
where his father’s watch had hung and ticked against 
the little red cloth mat for many a year. 
gone, — he knew where. 

He thought he should leave off going to school, at 
once. He could not think of showing his face there. 
His mother would not allow him to leave, then. He 
must go; yes, the very next day. If he kept on and 
behaved well, the disgrace would not remain long; 
if he left off, it would never, never be forgotten. He 
must re-establish his good reputation, and then leave. 
John obeyed. To his surprise, he was received even 
affectionately by the boys. ‘They had heard that 
Sam and Bob had been “ let off,’ and they were all 
strong in John’s favor, and full of feeling for him, 
because he had been punished. The value of his 
former good character was now very plain. Every- 
body was bearing him testimony ; all were sorry for 
him. And John was more diligent than ever in his 
lessons, more anxious to do well in every way than 
ever before. He was devoted to his mother, out of 
school, but he could not give her all his earnings, as 
he longed to do. They were all for his debt; and 


he was often employed for hours at the apothecary’s 
shop. 


It was 


One day Dick came to take his promised suit. 
He had had his bushy hair sheared off close to his 
head, and his hands and face were pretty clean. . 
When he was dressed up, he was a good-looking 
little fellow enough, and he tried to behave decently, 
and to speak properly. To be like John was his 
great ambition, and so John had it in his power to 
do him a great deal of good. 
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“ Mother, you do not allow me to be with bad 
boys, yet you keep Dick, and never forbid me to 
let him come with me anywhere. How is that?” 

“It is because he looks up to you, and imitates 
you, John. If you were old enough and good 
enough to benefit that German fellow, or our neigh- 
bors, Bob and Sam, I would have you try to do it. 
Some day it will be so, I hope.” 

Before a great while the watch was redeemed, and 
John wore it every day. It had measured out the 
days of an honest man, John’s father; he resolved it 
should not mark wasted and ill-spent time in his 
keeping. He was so faithful in what he did, that 
his friend the apothecary took him into his shop, 
and when he was twenty-one gave him a share of 
his business. After that, Mrs. Blackwell was not 
obliged to work hard; John took good care of her as 
long as she lived. | 

As for Dick, he went to live with a farmer. After 
running away two or three times, and returning vol- 
untarily, he settled down into a steady, good sort of 
boy, and made friends for himself, who took good 


care of him, in sickness and in health. 
As Ww. A. 





Are not the sorrows of childhood as real as those 
of age? Are not the morning shadows as deep and 
broad as those of evening ? 


The good man grows wiser and better by adversity, 
as the wounded oyster mends his shell with pearls. 
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LA FILLE ORPHELINE. 


Ow courez vous si vite, Emile? 

Je vais demander a Marie une paire de ses vieux 
souliers. 

Qu’en voulez vous faire ? 

Je les veux donner & une pauvre petite fille, qui 
est devant la porte; elle n’a presque point d’ha- 
bits; elle n’a ni souliers, ni bas; et ses pauvres pieds 
sont blessés par les cailloux. 

D’ou vient elle? 

Je ne sais, mais elle m’a dit, que son pére et sa 
mére étoient morts; qu’il n’y eut personne qui prit 
soin delle, et qu’elle mouroit de faim. Je lui ai 
donné un morceau de pain que j’allois manger et 
jallois lui querir, une paire de souliers. Je croyois: 
avoir faim quand j’ai demandé le pain, mais 4 pré- 
sent il ne me semble pas que j’ai faim. 

Une bonne action rassasie plus que le boire et le 
manger. Mais, ma chére, aimeriez vous bien d’étre 
comme cette pauvre fille, de mendier votre pain de 
ville en ville, et de n’avoir ni bon pére, ni bonne 
mére, pour vous soigner, et vous faire des cares- 
ses ? 

Hélas ! non maman, que deviendrai-je en ce cas 1a? 

Soyez done reconnoissante, aimez tendrement vo- 
tre pére et votre mére, qui prennent tant de soin de 
vous, ayez pitié des pauvres, et de l’orpheline, et faites 
tout votre possible pour les soulager et pour adoucir 
leur miséres, 


Mais hatons nous d’aller & cette pauvre fille. 
15 
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Allez prier la cuisiniére de lui donner du bouillon; 
et j’irai lui querir des bas, des souliers, et quelques 
habits: puis nous verrons si nous pourrions la se- 
courir d’avantage. 





LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER.* 


Dear Epitor : — 

You ask if the death of the bee always follows the 
use of his sting. By no means; it is the loss of it 
that is fatal to him. It very frequently happens that 
the sting or a part of it is left in the flesh of some 
impatient animal or person, who would not take the 
matter quietly when surprised by its stab, so like a 
prick with a hot needle. When you are attacked by 
an angry bee, or a swarm, non-resistance is your 
safest policy. He understands his own business, 
and will punish you much more tenderly and del- 
icately if you conduct yourself according to peace 
principles. Let him alone, and he will withdraw 
and sheathe his weapon as dexterously as he has 
used it; the poison, in that case, is soon dissipated. 
Let the barbed, dart be broken in by your efforts at 
self-defence, and there it must remain, aggravating 
your suffering most cruelly. The poor bee, whose 
mutilation has rendered it defenceless, lingers two 
or three hours, perhaps, but it always dies. 


aa 








* The Editor is much obliged to ven friend upon the Kennebec for 
so kindly replying to her query. 
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There is a droll story, in which the valor of the 
bees proved irresistible in the defence of their owners. 

In 1525, during the disorders which always harass 
a country in time of war, a party of peasants at- 
tacked the house of the minister of Elende. He 
endeavored to persuade them to desist from the pil- 
lage of his house, and to return peaceably to their 
homes. Finding his eloquence vain, he thought it 
his next duty to take care of his defenceless family. 
He therefore ordered his servants to bring his bee- 
hives and throw them through the windows, among 
the besieging boors. This novel mode of defence 
succeeded perfectly. The peasants fled in all haste, 
only too glad to leave the family in quiet possession 
of the premises. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
HaLLOWELL, September 5th. 





MORAL COURAGE. 


“ Moruer, my new playmate swears!” said Har- 
ry, coming in quite dejected. 

“Tam glad to see you left him and came home. 
I hope you told him why.” 

“ No, mother, I only came away. The barn-door 
blew to, and pinched his hand. I should have been 
very sorry for him, but that he cursed the door and 
the wind, and stamped, and swore again. Another 
boy was there that laughed. But I could not, though 


he was so foolish.- It shocks me to hear any one 
swear.” 
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“ If you played with him, you might become indif- 
ferent to hearing it in time, though you might not 
be led to use such wicked language yourself. For 
that reason I wish you to give up his society.” 

Harry looked thoughtful, but, not being quite sat- 
isfied, made no answer. His mother did not inter- 
rupt his reflections, but sat still, sewing. 

He thought to himself that he certainly could 
never become indifferent. Should any one speak 
disrespectfully and lightly of his best earthly friend, 
should he not always be indignant? Could he then 
hear the name of his Heavenly Father, to whom he 
owed so much greater gratitude, treated with irrev- 
erence, and not be thrilled with pain and displeasure ? 

“ Mother, you know best, but I—” 

“ Go on, my son; let me know what you think. 
Perhaps I may see I am wrong; if I do, I will 
change my mind at once, and let you sometimes 
play with him. Iam not certain but I ought, for his 
sake.” 

“ He is really a good-hearted fellow. It is a trick 
he has caught, — the other boys say so, —from hear- 
ing it down in the ship-yard.” 

“Tf you will always rebuke him when he swears, 
— kindly, but without the least hesitation or shrink- 
ing, — you may play with him. He may be angry 
at first; you can then leave him. He will respect 
you in his heart, and will soon learn to bear it from 
you. It may help him to break the habit at last.” 

Harry was a diffident, though not a feeble-minded 
boy. He was unwilling to undertake what really 
seemed to him a hopeless task. 
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‘¢ He is older than I. It would be of no sort of 
use. The boys would laugh, and that would be 
enough to make it all in vain. No, I had rather 
avoid him, —not so as to hurt his feelings, but as 
much as I can,——and leave him the moment he 
swears, if it is in the midst of a play.” 

“ Very well,” said his mother. “ But the power of 
an earnest word is great, and may act long after you 
think it forgotten. I will tell you a story I have 
read. O, here is the book; I will partly read, partly 
tell it. 


“¢ Houseless and homeless, —a dying wife, and a 
destitute family, — still will I not despair? said Mr. 
Atherley, a curate thrown suddenly out of employ- 
ment. ‘He who has supported me through many 
a trying hour will not forsake me!’ 

“Dr. Horbury, a good friend of his, comes in. 

“<Can’t sit down. No time for compliments. 
Here, read! Give me your decision when I return 
from seeing your wife.’ 

“ Mr. Atherley reads from a crumpled, dirty, and 
old newspaper: ‘If the Rev. Lawrence Atherley, 
who in the year 1800 was curate of Plas-Newyd, in 
the isle of Anglesea, North Wales, or his heirs, will 
apply personally at the office of Messrs. Allen & 
Curtis, Solicitors, Broad Street, they will hear of 
something to their advantage.’ 

“'The Doctor’s heavy boots were heard returning 
as Mr. Atherley was puzzling himself to account for 
this notice, and thinking how impossible it was for 


him to make personal inquiry in distant London, 
15* 
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with no money. The good Doctor lent him the 
money, and hurried him off. 

“ Having arrived at the office, and announced his 
errand, he was received with respect, but a certain 
degree of distrust. He was asked the most extraor- 
dinary, and, it seemed to him, useless questions; 
among others, whether he ever knew Sir Henry Mo- 
lineux. ‘ Not at all,’ he said. ‘ Did you ever meet 
him?’ asked Mr. Allen. Mr. Atherley could not re- 
member that he had. ‘ You are in the habit of at- 
tending the Anniversary Dinner of the Sons of the 
Clergy?’ Mr. Atherley gave the date of the last at 
which he was present, and mentioned that some con- 
versation at that dinner, painful to him, remained in 
his memory. 

“¢ This is all we want,’ said Mr. Curtis. ‘I have 
now only. to congratulate you on your increase of 
income, You have a legacy of about seven thou- 
sand pounds. ‘These papers will explain. Mr. Ath- 
erley sat down to read, and was scarcely aware that 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Curtis shook hands with him, ere 
they left him, so much was he astonished at what 
had befallen him. 

“ At the anniversary dinner which he remembered 
so painfully, he had been seated near a middle-aged 
man, who proved a most entertaining companion, 
until the conversation took an unexpected turn to 
the subject of religion. The stranger was a sceptic, 
and brought forward the wildest and most presump- 
tuous opinions in a sarcastic and ironical tone. Mr. 
Atherley asked him if he had ever even read the 
Bible. He had not looked into one since his child- 
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hood, he said, using some contemptuous epithets 
with regard to its holy precepts. 

“é Then, sir, how can you in common honor, or 
honesty, or with any show of fairness, presume to 
deride that of which you are grossly ignorant? Is 
there any other book in existence you would thus 
condemn without perusal? Is there any other im- 
portant question you would settle without under- 
standing its merits? You will find this book the 
best companion of a dying bed. Read it.’ 

“ What followed is immaterial. ‘The party broke 
up, arid, with a distant bow of courtesy, he and the 
stranger parted. 

“Sir Henry went abroad. He had wealth, and 
leisure, and. health, and talents, — everything but 
happiness. Whatever he did was unsatisfactory, 
and left his heart weary and heavy. In the midst 
of festive mirth, and when he was making all gay 
around him, in the inner chambers of his soul was 
the thought of the end. The end!—and no hope 
beyond the present hour, but rather a dreary and 
vague dread, such as every human being must feel, 
without the Christian’s faith, in the thought of death. 
Soon came loss of dear friends, and no consolation ; 
bitter disappointment, and no higher joys to look to; 
sudden reverses, and no sustaining power. ‘If this 
world be all, what shadows we are, and what shad- 
OWS we pursue,’ was his dismal conviction. 

Health left him last. On the bed of pain, the 
words of Atherley came to his mind, and in silence 
and solitude, with a spirit subdued by suffering, he 
began to read his Bible. The good Being whom he 
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had forsaken granted him time for repentance. Now 
he read with a heart anxious and willing to be con- 
vinced. He was humble and earnest. He prayed 
that the Holy Spirit would help his unbelief. And he 
did not read in vain. He wrote this account to the 
man who, years before, had spoken the words which 
had saved him from dying as he had lived, ignorant 
of God’s word. And the last words before the be- 
quest of the remains of his fortune were these: 
‘Would to God I had felt the responsibility of 
wealth! I should not now have to mourn for talents 
wasted, opportunities lost, the poor despised, and 


God forgotten.’” 
A. W. A. 





THE LEAF.* 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Poor withered leaf that driftest by, 
I pray thee tell thy destiny. 
‘* I’m from yon riven oak,’’ she said ; 
‘¢ My only stay in life is dead ; 
And since that day, on breezes borne, 
And sometimes by the tempest torn, 
Whither the wind may list, from forests dark 
O’er widest plains outspread without a mark, 
From mountain summit to the deepest vale, 
Tearless and fearless, onward still I sail ; 
I journey to the grave that gapes beneath 
Alike the rose’s and the Jaurel’s leaf.”’ 

H. 8. E. 





* A translation of Laurent’s celebrated lines to ‘‘ La Feuille.”’ 
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THE CHILDREN’S TEA-PARTY. 


[Tue Children’s Mission acknowledges the receipt of nine 
dollars from eight children of Hallowell, Maine, being the pro- 
ceeds of a tea-party and sale of small wares, of their own col- 
lecting and making, for the benefit of indigent children in Boston. 
We have received a notice of the féte written expressly for the 
Child’s Friend by a gentleman accidentally present, and more minute 
accounts in private letters from those interested, which may be 
entertaining to some of our young readers. 

«At two o’clock preparations began. ‘Two tables, were laid 
upon the green lawn before the house, one with cups and saucers, 
and the tea and coffee apparatus, the other laden with tarts and 
varieties of cake, not without stacks of substantial bread and but- 
ter, in slices ready spread. On the wide, old-fashioned piazza two 
more tables were set out, on which were displayed articles ’’ not 
only of fancy but fun. Among the latter are specified game- 
cocks made of peaceable melon-seeds, certain sugar-cakes with 
birds for handles, and a school-room eight inches square, contain- 
ing a school-dame in antique costume, hornbook in hand, a class 
reciting, a bashful new pupil, a delinquent in the corner, and a 
form full of hard students, moulded in cotton wool, all having in- 
telligent faces, and, without exception, molasses-colored hair. 

One other article is mentioned, —a toilet-cushion, so highly 
valued by the company on account of the perseverance and indus- 
try it had required in its maker, a young lady of nine, that it was 
agreed it should be bought by subscription, and presented to the 
Rev. Mr. R., a true friend of the children, and their pastor during 
the summer past. 

A ring-cake had been presented, or rather contributed, by one of 
the party ; and it was adorned with a wreath of flowers, and was 
sold in slices before being cut. Its secretary not being yet in 
joining hand, the customers recorded their own names as they paid 
for their chance. The salesmen at the fancy tables are mentioned 
as having made change with wonderful quickness. None of the 
children were above nine years old. The piazza hada railing 
and gate, and purchasers bought a ticket giving them a right to 
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enter, which they were requested to wear pinned upon the 
shoulder. 

After tea was over, the groups, composed of all ages, the ladies 
wearing bright-colored shawls and scarfs, and the children gay 
dresses, gave such new life and beauty to the view, that a Claude 
Lorraine glass was obtained to heighten the enjoyment of it. The 
tableau vivant was then rendered complete by an arm-chair being 
placed in the midst of the children, and occupied by a dearly loved 
old gentleman of ninety-one, whose snow-white hair showed like 
a glory round his head, and flowed down in long, silvery tresses 
upon his shoulders. This picturesque grouping of all the seven 
ages was followed by a game upon the green, in which nearly all 
took a part, and with so much zeal, that the moon shone upon the 
frolic before it came to an end. A handkerchief was tossed to the 
very smallest player, by one six feet high, and a chase ensued. 
He thought himself secure of victory, but off rolled the little bunch 
with such speed that he could not overtake her before the goal 
was reached. He tried two or three others, but all ‘ the little 
humble-bees ’’ were too nimble for him. In despair, he resigned 
to another tall player, a man of weight; he was as little success- 
ful as the first. ‘ Unless he could pull out his legs like a tele- 
scope,’’ and thus make long strides a balance for quickness, he could 
not hope to overtake the little gazelles. 

Ice-cream was served in the evening, of better than city quality, 
being made by the fair hands of one of the ladies. These 
*‘ creams that were creams ’’ were sold by patient little waiters, at 
so much a saucer, and found a ready market before the general 
muster of hats and bonnets, and mutual congratulations and fare- 
wells, announced the close of the féte. Not an accident had oc- 
curred, except a tumble from the swing that was only a fright. 
There was not a rudeness nor an unkind word, but seven or eight 
hours of unmixed gayety and enjoyment. An ordinary picnic on 
a fine day is always agreeable, but this had a motive that Jent to 
pleasure a higher zest. There are two things which will ever 
be looked back upon with peculiar pleasure: the benevolent indus- 
try of the young children who originated the idea, and the union of 
all ages in the party of pleasure in which it resulted. — Ep.] 
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On the banks of the Kennebec, in the suburbs of 
the city of Hallowell, there is a bluff rising some two 
or three hundred feet above the river, which com- 
mands a prospect of rare loveliness. Here, nearly 
three quarters of a century ago, Dr. B V 
from England; a gentleman of distinguished charac- 
ter, and of the highest philosophical and literary at- 
tainments, reared his dwelling. A spacious lawn 
spreads before the house, descending from it in front 
in a graceful slope. From the piazza there is a view 
of the winding reaches of the river, from Augusta, 
which lies in plain sight two miles above, to a sweep- 
ing bend below Hallowell, where it goes out of view 
on its way to the ocean, by the busy streets of Gar- 
diner, Richmond, and Bath. ‘The wide-spread, ele- 
vated lawn, with its fine old trees standing here and 
there ; the dense foliage of the forest which skirts it, 
covering a portion of the grounds; the blue expanse 
of the river, enlivened by steamers and white-sailed 
vessels, with all the variety of craft which floats down 
our Northern streams; the hills which rise from the 
opposite shore, forest-crowned and checkered with 
farms, — present a picture which no one can gaze 
upon without delight. 

One may be pardoned a little enthusiasm in de- 
scribing a scene which daguerreotyped itself upon 
his imagination in childhood, which is hallowed by 
the memory of the dearest friends he has known ‘on 
earth, and which is associated in his mind with all 
that is pure, and elevated, and lovely, and noble. 
For more than half a century this mansion was per- 
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most refined hospitality. Distinguished visitors from 
the Old World sought there the welcome which they 
were sure to receive ; and from that dwelling an el- 
evating influence went abroad in the community, 
long felt and acknowledged. 

In that day books were scarce, and I can never 
forget, and with gratitude I here record, my weekly 
visits, and those of my brothers and sisters, to re- 
ceive books from the extensive library of Mr. V——. 
The inmates of that house seemed to me superior 
beings, for such indeed they were. ‘To their genial 
sympathy, and their liberality in opening their library 
to us children, I owe in great degree whatever inter- 
est I have since been led to take in literary pursuits. 
Often did I hear my noble mother say, “ Children, 
you will never know how much you are indebted to 
these kind friends.” But Ido in some degree now 
appreciate it, and I love their memory with a grati- 
tude which shall never die. 

On a recent tour to Moosehead Lake, I rode, at 
the close of a lovely summer’s afternoon, over the 
hills into Hallowell. One of the most valued friends 
of my childhood, with whom I had often sported 
upon that lawn, now occupied those rooms, which 
had ever seemed to me so sacred. In passing, I 
could not refrain from turning in at the familiar gate 
which opens upon the lawn, and as the carriage 
came round the corner of the house, a most attrac- 
tive and unexpected picture met myeye. A throng 
of ladies, gentlemen, and children were upon the 
lawn, variously grouped, and all full of joyous ani- 
mation. Some were swinging, some lingering round 
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a table under the trees; little ones were gambolling 
and taking unexpected somersets upon the grass. 
The charming picture burst like a vision upon my 
view, and its central point, and the most powerful 
attraction, was the venerable man, ninety-one years 
of age, crowned with those silver locks which are 
the aged man’s glory, yet as youthful in heart, as 
buoyant in spirits, and as quick in thought as the 
youngest of all. O how blessed a thing it is to 
grow old gracefully; to gain, with the lapse of years, 
the victory over selfishness and passion ; to become, 
in approaching nearer the dawn of eternity’s morn- 
ing, only more lovely, more cheerful, more genial, 
more sympathizing in all the joys and griefs of hu- 
manity ! * 


It is now midnight. Thelawnissilent. The full 
moon in cloudless brilliance lights up forest and riv- 
er with night’s most impressive splendor. No sound 
is heard but the distant notes of the night bird. But 
the very silence of nature, in this its garb of sur- 
passing loveliness, seems to plead for humanity; and 
feeling myself the influence of that plea, which the 
scenes of the evening have so enforced, I have been 
constrained to write these lines, in the hope that 
other children, the favored and the blest, may be led 
to remember the joyless and forsaken ones who need 
their sympathy. 

5s Be Osis 





* The account of the sale and its object is omitted, as unnecessary 
after the preceding one. 
16 














BERTHA. 
No. II. 


Mrs. Haywarp lay extended at full length, and 
motionless, her eyes closed, her colorless lips pressed 
together as if carved in marble. Her thin hands 
were clasped upon her bosom. 

“ Mother is asleep! — Hush!” whispered Bertha, 
who had come, with all the children at her back, 
to peep through the door, which stood ajar. “Go 
away, every mother’s son and daughter of you, and 
I’ll come presently.” 

All obeyed, for Bertha could be minded when she 
chose. Jane whispered with such a strenuous sup- 
pression of voice, in imitation of her elder, that the 
children were very much impressed, and went off in 
silent procession. Dudley made extravagant antics 
in the endeavor to walk on tiptoe, and finally tum- 
bled down, bumping his head against a door, fortu- 
nately not his mother’s. He made such comical 
wry faces, in his determination not to cry loud, that 
the children broke into a laugh. But that was not 
a sound to break the mother’s slumber. 

Bertha went to a closet, and pulled out a great 
basket, which she emptied upon the floor. Bundles 
of all colors and sizes rolled out, and Bertha’s nim- 
ble fingers presently unbound two or three of them. 
Having taken what she chose, she left the rest strewed 
upon the carpet, and was going out at the door with 
a light step, when a slight creek of the hinges made 
her glance back at her mother’s face. How death- 
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like it was, in its pale serenity and stillness! As she 
gazed, some thought made the tears gush into her 
eyes. 

She went back, and gathered up the pieces from 
the floor. At first she tumbled them into the bas- 
ket ina heap. Then she compelled herself to empty 
it again upon the floor, and laid the bundles in order, 
as she had found them. She looked with an air of 
vexation and discouragement at the pieces which she 
had unrolled, all in confusion, red, green, and orange 
mixed in a gay medley. Another glance at_ her 
mother, — a sorrowful one, — and down she sat upon 
the floor, spread the pieces smoothly in three piles, 
rolled them up neatly, tied them, put them evenly in 
the basket, and set the basket in its nook in the clos- 
et. Then she went to lean over her mother, to listen 
to her faint breathing, and to leave a kiss hoveripg 
in the air above her white cheek. 

“ Bertha, what have you been prowling after?” 
said Aunt Marian, coming in just as Mrs. Hayward 
opened her eyes. “I declare, you have got that 
remnant of scarlet plaid! You can’t have it, Miss! 
No, indeed!” 

“ T know it is like Dud’s frocks, Aunt Marian, but 
they will not need to be repaired. It is long since I 
heard mother say he ought to be put into unmention- 
ables. I long to have him emancipated from petti- 
coats.” 

But Dudley must first wear out his stock of robes, 
as a matter of economy, and the plaid would be sure 
to be needed, for he was continually rending his vo- 
luminous skirts. Bertha had to content herself, there- 
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fore, with the old crimson curtain stuff instead, bright 
on the under side, and too weak to be useful. 

“ What are you going to do with it?” asked Mrs, 
Hayward, with languid curiosity. 

Bertha only laughed and ran. The nursery door 

was shut, and the children as still as mice for an 
hour. Aunt Marian thought the unnatural quiet 
ominous of mischief, but Mrs. Hayward was not 
anxious. ‘“ Bertha is with them,” said she. “ Yes, 
I know it,” said Aunt Marian, laughing significantly. 

Presently Dudley came gravely in, and delivered 
anote, “ Baby’s compliments to Mamma and Aunt 
Marian, and their presence requested in the nursery.” 

“ Why have you a clean suit?” asked Aunt Ma- 
rian, who had not been told of Dudley’s plunge into 
the water-butt. “Some of Bertha’s nonsense, I sup- 
pese,” she murmured, with an indulgent smile. “ Put 
on the other, mind, to-morrow morning.” 

Dudley stammered and stuttered something about 
the water, but was not heeded, as they had now ar- 
rived at the door of the nursery. The children stood 
in corners, with their hands over their mouths, and 
their cheeks puffed out with suppressed laughter, ex- 
cept Bertha, who was behind the window-curtain, to 
be an invisible support to the baby. That little per- 
sonage was stamping and crowing, and rolling its 
head about in ludicrous unconsciousness of anything 
unusual. It was dressed in the costume of its great- 
grandfather, wig, waistcoat, breeches, top-boots, and 

all. The latter article it presently kicked off in its 
merry antics, and pranced with its little red socks in 
a most undignified manner, at the same time .mak- 
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ing passes in the air with doubled fists. The gen- 
eral burst of laughter excited Baby to gabble and 
sputter and crow, and wag its little pate, till down 
fell the wig, and was trampled into a mere lump of 
slate-colored wadding in an instant. The little bald 
head was even droller than the wig had been, as it 
rolled to and fro, with its broad and fat cheeks and 
a great double chin. 

“ Our venerable friend acts as if he had had a 
glass too much,” said Aunt Marian. 

“ O, I wish her father could see her!” said Mrs. 
Hayward. “A hearty laugh would do him so much 
good, poor man! He could not resist this, if he was 
ever so blue!” 

“Blue?” echoed Dudley, musingly. 

“ Sorry, she means,” explained Jane. 

“ Has it done you any good, mamma?” asked Bem 
tha, coming from behind the curtain. 

“ It tires me a little to laugh so heartily,” said her 
mother, putting her hand to her side. “ But it has 
done my heart good, Bertha, with the good rest I 
have had, while you were keeping the children all 
safe, and quiet, and happy together.” Bertha sighed, 
and put her finger upon her under lip, as she always 
did when she was thoughtful. 

Mrs. Hayward returned to her couch, and the 
baby, in its own character, went with her. 

“There, Bertha, you have been nursery-maid long 
enough,” said Aunt Marian, with a pat on the shoul- 
der. “Go, you must be tired.” 

“If I had been, I am afraid you would have heard 


from me before now. How people can take care of 
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children when there is no fun to be had out of it, I 
do not comprehend. They certainly have an incon- 
ceivable amount of patience.” 

“You have not yet a spirit of self-sacrifice, my 
child,” said Aunt Marian, “ but you have good feel- 
ings, and that will come in time, with the need of 
it. You are a child as well as the rest.” 

** A spirit of self-sacrifice!” repeated Bertha, with 
agrimace. “No. ThatIhave not. I grudge every 
useful thing I do, unless it is in fun. Self-sacrifice! 
Dear me! But I am glad to have relieved mother 
and you this afternoon. I meant to do it, — just for 
once, — and perhaps I will again, when I feel good. 
Self-sacrifice is doing what you don’t want to, is it, 
Aunt Marian, instead of what you like? That I 
never do. I do what I like.” 

‘The nursery was no place for conversation, -es- 
pecially when Dudley was in it, and Aunt Marian 
answered only by a smile. She thought to herself 
that Bertha had good impulses, and they were set- 
tling into good principles of action, as fast as could 
be expected. Bertha was thinking more seriously 
than her aunt imagined, all the while singing her 
favorite air, Paddy Carey, and playing with the kit- 
ten under the table, with Jane, Sarah, and Dudley 
watching and admiring, on hands and knees. 

‘‘] do not see that I can relieve you, — you are 
such a magnet,” said Aunt Marian, going back to 
her work in the side parlor. 

Mr. Hayward came home late, and seemed very 
tired and nervous. Bertha brought in his tea, as she 
often did. His eye followed her fondly, in all her 
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half-playful motions, and he presently began to smile 
and talk. 

« Here, here, what are you doing with my cream, 
little witch ?” 

“ Only giving the kitten a little in the palm of my 
hand, papa!” ? 

“ What has she done to deserve it, pray?” 

“ She and I have been very useful to-day, amus- 
ing the children.” 3 

“Tam afraid you have neglected your music, then. 
You cannot have any more of these expensive les- 
sons; make the most of them.” 

Bertha went to the piano. She usually played 
over her lesson to him, as she knew he liked to listen 
while eating his, solitary meal. There was no hesi- 
tation or stumbling, so both parents said, “* Very well ; 
very well, indeed.” ‘The rogue chuckled, for it was 
a tune of her own making. 

“'The term ended to-day,” observed Aunt Marian. 

“ And why was I not reminded, that I might be 
ready to pay the bill?” cried Mr. Hayward, in a pet- 
ulant tone. Excuse me, Marian; I did not mean 
to speak so, but I have had a great deal of chagrin 
to day.” 

“ | thought of it,’ said Aunt Marian, “ but Bertha 
and I together have settled it.” And she handed 
him the receipted bill. 

“ You did not think my credit was so good, father,” 
said Bertha. “Iam to pay Aunt Marian with the 
very first money that is honestly my own. I don’t 
mean given to me.” 


“ What then?” asked Mr. Hayward and his wife, 
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together. But the answer to the question was only 
some unintelligible rattle about fairies and magic, 
mingling with a loud voluntary on the piano, appar- 
ently variations of Paddy Carey. Mr. Hayward 
went on with his supper, looking so grave that Ma- 
rian was afraid she had rather chagrined than pleased 
‘him by advancing the money to meet the music-mas- 
ter’s demand. At last he looked round, and, seeing 
her eyes anxiously fixed upon him, smiled, and said, 
“Thank you, May. It ts a convenience, just now.” 
That it should be so, gave him a feeling of mortifi- 
cation, she saw, and so changed the subject im- 
mediately. 

“ Here is a letter waiting your leisure,” said she, 
laying it by the side of his plate. 

It was from the sister who had brought up and 
educated him. She had heard of his misfortune, 
and wrote to offer the only kind of aid in her power. 
She would take her namesake, Jane, and she should 
be no further expense to her parents. She said she 
would have invited Bertha, in preference, as there 
was a fine school for young ladies in the town where 
she lived, but she supposed the gay girl would not 
hear of such a thing as living with an old woman, 
in a plain, up-country way; no music-lessons, no 
dancing-parties, no opportunity to show off nice 
dresses, and, above all, with nobody to wait upon 
her, and do her sewing for her. 

“ Your sister Jane does not know Bertha,” said 
Aunt Marian, indignantly. 

* Pretty fair, however,” said Mr. Hayward, giving 
Bertha’s flushed cheek a little tap with the back of 
his hand. “Is not it, little butterfly ?” 
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Bertha said nothing. 

« Aunt Jane was always a little satirical,” ob- 
served Mrs. Hayward. “ But of course Bertha 
could not be happy there. It is not the place for 
her. As for Jane—” 

Jane was an invalid. The tender mother could 
not see that a change of air and a different mode of 
living might be the very thing she required. Jane 
was but ten years old, and for her there was only the 
winter district school, with rough playmates, as well 
as rough weather to encounter. She had a sickly 
appetite; how would she fare where there were no 
delicacies, and where brown bréad, baked beans, or 
boiled beef might often be her only choice in viands ? 
“Jane could not go,” her mother said. 

Sarah was a stout little thing, always hungry, al- 
ways merry and contented. She was nearly seven. 
But Aunt Jane had said*nothing about her, and 
would not want the care of so young a child. 

“ What do you think, Marian?” asked Mr. Hay- 
ward. “My sister has tenderness and good judg- 
ment. Might not Jane go?” 

Marian was Mrs. Hayward’s sister. She felt some 
delicacy, therefore, about expressing her opinion, as 
it coincided with her sister’s. She was silent, that 
she need not seem to distrust Aunt Jane’s motherly 
instincts. 

Mr. Hayward sighed. Bertha told him of the 
baby’s masquerading, hoping to divert him. He 
only said, without a smile: “ Very funny; yes, but 
the old picture of my grandfather,—do you know, 
Wife, that my sister’s husband has offered me a thou- 
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sand dollars down for that and the mate to it? It 
shall not go into a different family, however, till I 
am brought to downright want.” 

He looked so disturbed that Bertha was silenced. 
Mrs. Hayward read over the letter, which he offered 
her, and presently said, “ But he says we may have 
it back for exactly what you get for it, at any future 
time.” 

“ But I shall never be able; my expenses exceed 
my income,” said he, petulantly. “ Saving is out of 
the question in this family.” Bertha looked very 
sober at this statement, and her finger was laid upon 
her lip. She knew that she had persuaded her moth- 
er to buy her a new stock of dresses, because she 
was desirous of wearing long skirts. ‘There would 
be much waste in taking her own for Jane, who was 
already provided for the whole summer. Other in- 
stances of extravagance ame up to her roused con- 
science ; each had seemed a trifle in itself, but now 
she felt that in the year’s expenses she had to answer 
for many unnecessary items. “ And what am I good 
for in the family, after all? Iam a burden, and not 
much else, I am sure,” she said to herself. 

No one knew what was passing in the young girl’s 
mind, or they might have answered the humble ques- 
tion differently. ‘ Our oldest pet and darling, our 
musician, the enlivener of many dull hours, the orna- 
ment of our fireside circle, baby’s favorite playfellow, 
the champion of Dudley, the ingenious doll-milliner 
and dressmaker for Sarah, Jane’s room-mate and 
sympathizing nurse, &c., &c.” All loved Bertha, 
and were well content to have her as she was. But 
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Bertha felt that good impulses, capricious and uncer- 
tain and often checked by indolence and selfish hab- 
its, were not character. She was not content with 
herself, for she knew she was capable of greater 
things. 

Aunt Marian obeyed her beckon, and the two 
walked up and down on the piazza, in earnest con- 
versation, till the bell rang for prayers. 

There were tears on Bertha’s cheeks as she rose 
from her knees. She wiped them hastily, and she 
saw that Aunt Marian’s eyes were full also. They 
exchanged a look, and then both looked at Mr. Hay- 
ward. 

“ Shall I tell him to-night?” she whispered. 

“ Yes,” answered Aunt Marian ; for she saw that 
the exercise of faith had calmed the spirit of the 
weary man of business, and his brow was clear and 
open. : 

Bertha went to lean upon his bosom; he kissed 
her, and said, “ Good night,” but she lingered. 

“ You loved Aunt Jane?” said she. 

“ She was both mother and sister to me,” said he. 
“Tam sorry she should be disappointed in this.” 

“She shall not,” said Bertha ; and added, choking 
with emotion, “ I will go, father.” 

Her mother consented, on condition that she 
should come back as soon as she was discontented, 


or at any rate at the end of the first school term. 
And so Bertha went. 


A. W. A, 





































SONG OF THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


THE PASSENGER AND THE PILOT. 


A FABLE. 
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Ir had blown a gale at sea, and a large vessel had 
with difficulty escaped shipwreck. A passenger who 
had never been to sea before, observing the uncon- 
cern of the pilot, entered into conversation with him. 

“ What death did your father die ?” said he. 

“ My father? Why, he perished at sea, as did my 
grandfather before him.” 

“ And are you not afraid to trust yourself to an 
element which has proved fatal to your family?” 

“ By no means. Why, must not all die? Is not 
your grandfather dead, too?” 

“ Yes, but he died in his bed.” 

* Then why are you not afraid to trust yourself to 
your bed? We are nowhere out of the reach of 
Providence ; it is equally extended over all places, to 
protect and to punish us. Let us ever do our best, 
and we may trust that we are safe both at sea and 


on land, for God is everywhere.” 
MRS. TRIMMER. 








SONG OF THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


Come buy, come buy, — I’ve flowers of every sort ; 

I have pinks and daisies; from my garden they are brought. 
I’ve mignonette and roses, and all that you might choose, 
And lady, kind lady, I hope you ’ll not refuse. - 








Here are violets in plenty, and cowslips wet with dew, 
And here are roses also, and tulips not a few ; 

Now look at my forget-me-nots, —I know you will like these; 
And here ’s the pure white lily, and clusters of sweet peas. 
NANCY O'BRIEN (aged ten years). 
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LILLIE WELLS TO SOPHIE. 







LILLIE WELLS 





TO SOPHIE. 


Funchal, Island of Madeira. 

















Dear Sister Sopuir :— 

I have flown away from Algiers, and here I find 
myself in Funchal..- The city looks like a little gem 
set in the ocean. I expected to have written you 
again from Algiers, but Uncle George was very sud- 
denly summoned to’ Madeira, to take charge of the 
two little children of an old friend who recently died 
there. He was from England, and’came to Madeira 
for the restoration of his health. But it was too late. 
Maud and Herbert Gilmore are sweet little children; 
they do not seem at all aware of their loss. Their 
father told them he was going to another world to 
see their mother. He requested they should not be 
allowed to see him after death, or be present at the 
funeral. They ask very puzzling questions; they 
want to know whether their father went in a steamer, 
or by railroad, — whether he will have nice horses to 
ride with mamma, and can skate in winter. They 
wish to learn to write, that they may write to him. 

I must now tell you something of this city. of 
Funchal. It has steep hilly streets, —so very steep 
that it is impossible for wheels to be used. I have 
not seen one wheel-carriage since I came. When 
we get tired of using our feet, (which we do very 
soon here,) we must ride on horseback, or be carried 
in a palanquin or a hammock. Many of the houses 
here have a square turret rising above the main build- 


ing, having two rooms, one over the other, with win- 
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dows on each of the four sides. I occupy one of 
these turret chambers, and the prospect is very de- 
lightful. From the windows on one side, I gaze 
upon a lofty mountain; from another, I see low 
ranges of hills, terraced with vines, and dotted with 
pretty white houses; on another side, I have a fine 
view of the ocean, which is always beautiful to me, 
in sunshine or storm ; from the remaining window, 
I look down into the steep streets of the city, where 
I see no omnibus, cart, or wheel-carriage of any kind, 
but oxen, donkeys, and sledges ; also people carrying 
bundles of wood upon their heads, having brought it 
in from the country. On Saturday, the market day, 
there are crowds of people bringing fruits and pro- 
visions. 

I awoke quite early the first morning of my arri- 
val, roused by the ox-drivers shouting loudly to their 
cattle. Hearing the pattering of little feet under my 
window, I looked out, and found it was the donkeys. 
Soon I heard the tinkling of small bells: Iran to the 
window again, — it was the Funchal milkmen. You 
will think they carried little bells, and rang them to 
let the people know they were coming. But no,— 
they had neither carts nor cans, but were driving 
along little flocks of she-goats, tied together two and 
two. One of the milkmen had just stopped opposite 
the door of our landlady ; she sent out a vessel, and 
he milked into it as much as she required. I ran 
down with a tumbler; he milked into it, and I paid 
him two cents. 

The climate here is very delightful. And sucha 
profusion of splendid flowers, growing luxuriantly 
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everywhere, I never saw before. I have my room 
filled with vases of roses, heliotropes, geraniums, and 
many other flowers. And there are wreaths and 
festoons all around, emitting a delicious perfume. 

I shall write you again very soon, dear Sophie, as 
we shall remain here several weeks. Maud Gilmore 
feels quite sure she shall love my sister Sophie and 
Mary Claudine very much, and wishes a kiss to each 
transmitted in this letter. Herbert Gilmore thinks 
my little brother Franky would be his favorite, be- 
cause nearest his age, and he seems to think it would 
be pleasant to have him sent here by telegraph! He 
can scarcely realize that it would not be practicable. 

Good night. Do not forget your distant but lov- 
ing 
Sister Lruuie. 





THE PALACE OF MEMORY. 


I wanpereD through spacious halls, alone: the 
walls were covered by panels, each of which con- 
tained a picture. The hues of some were fresh and 
vivid, of others dim and fading ; some were half ef- 
faced, and on some panels remained scarce enough 
lines to show what had been traced thereon. 

“What,” said I, “is this mystery, and where shall 
I find an interpreter ? ” 

Even as I spoke, a majestic form advanced to meet 
me. “ Welcome,” she said, “to the Palace of Mem- 
ory: these that surround thee are the creations of 
my art, the representations of scenes long past.” 
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“ Why are some so bright, and others so faded?” 

Thus she replied: “Time, in his ceaseless course, 
again and again passes through these halls ; and still 
in passing his wing touches these panels; o’er some 
he but throws a softened light; others he almost 
effaces. Yet is he capricious in his destruction, for 
many of my earliest treasures he almost entirely 
spares, while later ones pale before his approach. 
Perhaps the tracery is not so firm as it once was; 
but be that as it may, this I know and will reveal, 
and let it warn thee to be heedful of the lines that 
shall be traced for thee. ‘These colors belong not to 
this world. ‘The breath from the wings of passing 
time is blighting and deadly. But when time shall 
be no longer, the great change shall come ; then shall 
these scenes, in the purer air and clear, unclouded 
light of another sphere, beam out anew. There shall 
they remain, bright, unfading, imperishable, for ever. 

L, A. 8 





A FAIRY STORY. 


WRITTEN BY REQUEST. 





THERE was once a litile queen, and she had a 
little daughter of a year old, named Laurentina, 
who was continually fretting and crying, though 
everybody was trying to please her. 

“ Why do you wear yourself out with that cross 
little child?” said the king, one day. “ Leave it to 
its nurses, who know better than you how to still 
it.” 
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“ [ dare not leave it,” said the poor queen, “ for no 
one loves my Laurentina but I” So she watched 
the nurses by day and by night, and the child had 
no rest from being amused, from the moment its 
eyes were opened, till it fell asleep from exhaustion. 

The queen of the fairies pitied the cross baby. 
So she one day came to the nursery in the form 
of an old woman, named Irene,* and stood looking 
on, while one attendant offered the little Laurentina 
sweet-cakes, which it angrily pushed away, another 
rattled a bunch of keys, another blew a penny 
whistle, and another danced before the weary and 
dazzled eyes. The queen, meanwhile, trotted and 
jumped the tired little body, and patiently bore 
the passionate kicks, slaps, and scratches which its 
little legs and arms gave her. 

“ She must be a changeling,” said the nurses; and 
the queen said, sighing, “I wish, then, the. wicked 
fairies would bring me back my own little Tina.” 

Then the old woman said: “ Send all your women 
out to gather dew-drops, and when they have filled a 
basin, let the child dip its hands in it. Your majes- 
ty, meanwhile, must learn the words on this talis- 
man, so that you can repeat them without a mis- 
take. Meanwhile, I will hold the baby myself.” 

No sooner had the old woman laid the child’s 
head upon her shoulder, than it fell asleep. It took 
so long to collect dew-drops that Laurentina had a 
comfortable nap, and waked up in a happy mood; 
and when they put her hands into the vase, she 
paddled, and splashed, and threw about the dew- 
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* Peace. 
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drops in great glee. No sooner had the queen re- 
cited her spell, than some airy little creatures flew 
in, and hovered in the air over Tina’s head. They 
had wings like butterflies, and their green dresses 
shone in the sunbeams like the wings of a diamond 
beetle. Each had a little silver wand. 

“1 endow thee with beauty,” said one of the little 
fairies, in a voice like that of the harvest-fly in the 
distant fields. 

* IT endow thee with wit,” said the next, as she 
touched Tina’s head with her wand. 

“I give thee gracefulness and persuasion,” said 
the loveliest of the little flying ladies, as the air 
waved her silken robes and golden hair. 

“]T will teach thee to paint flowers,” said the 
fairy 'Tulipa. 

“T will teach thee to sing,” said the fairy Crique- 
tella. 

At this moment Tina took her hands out of the 
dew-bath, and the fairies disappeared. The child 
would not willingly leave the arms of the good old 
woman, and the queen was therefore obliged to hire 
her as an additional attendant in the nursery. How 
beautiful was the innocent baby in the arms of the 
white-haired old nurse, and how brightly it gazed 
on everything around, learning to speak its name! 
How it laughed and sang and waved its little white 
arms! Soon it learned the use of its little feet also, 
and how charmingly it jumped and danced and 
capered and ran! The queen was never tired of 
following it with her eyes. If she caught her up 
to kiss and hug her, the little princess would often 
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struggle and cry out angrily; and if the attendants 
crossed her wishes, in their attempts to amuse and 
gratify her, she would be cross, as any indulged 
child is prone tobe. The old fairy was sad at this. 
«JT must endow her with a better gift than beauty, 
wit, or address,” said she; “ for without my gift, they 
will not make her happy.” 

So she made her a little cap, with a gold band. 
It had two snow-white plumes, and when she put 
it on the child’s head, the queen and all her women 
were enchanted. It was so becoming, that the little 
face, beautiful before, drew all eyes, and touched all 
hearts with love. 

“There are letters on this band, — I cannot quite 
make them out,” said the queen to the fairy. 

“They will deepen in time,” said the old woman, 
smiling, “and then you will not be in doubt. It is 
a spell that in the course of years becomes irresisti- 
ble.” 

Sometimes the little princess in a passion would 
throw her cap down, and trample it under her feet. 
Then her face was no longer lovely, and nobody 
loved it; her voice was no longer sweet, and every- 
body disliked to hear it; her motions were no longer 
graceful, her words were foolish and unreasonable, 
and so all her fairy gifts faded into nothing for a 
time. The plumes were all soiled and dirty when 
she took up her little cap, after the storm of passion 
had gone by. Then, ashamed and sorry, she wept, 
and as soon as a tear fell on the beautiful white 
feathers, they became clean as before. 

As Laurentina grew up, the gold band still fitted 
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her pretty head, and more constantly encircled it, 
It was truly wonderful and magical in its effect 
upon all who approached her; and even upon ani- 
mals, who are never known to flatter a princess. 
Her father had sent to a distant kingdom for a 
famous horse, but when he came, no person could 
mount him. Laurentina, by the power of her magic 
gift, made him perfectly submissive. Once she met 
a fierce dog, and all her companions fled in terror, 
Laurentina stood still, and he fawned upon her, and 
followed her like a lamb. She even tamed lions 
and tigers, and made them lie down at her feet. 

A very warlike king, named Furibund, came to 
make war upon her father’s people, because they 
sometimes hunted upon lands which he claimed as 
his own. He sent messengers to announce his com- 
ing, and demanded tribute. “Do not answer them 
haughtily,” said Laurentina, seeing her father very 
angry. “Send me to treat with him.” But her 
mother would not allow it; the old fairy offered to 
accompany her, and yet she was not permitted to 
go. Laurentina remembered her snowy plumes, 
when tempted to throw down her cap, and she 
withdrew in haste, to hide her disappointment and 
impatience. The king’s army went out to fight 
Furibund, but were driven back, and, the gates of 
the city being opened to receive them, Furibund 
and his soldiers entered also. The princess, hear- 
ing the noise, hastily put on her cap, which she had 
laid upon her pillow as she wept. She then begged 
her fairy nurse to go with her into the street. Furi- 
bund and her father met face to face, and challenged 
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each other to mortal combat. But when the prin- 
cess, radiant with beauty, and smiling like the 
sunny sky above, came between, the hostile mon- 
arch could not but pause to gaze upon her in his 
surprise, while his sword dropped from his hand. 

“ Art thou mortal?” said he. “ Or is it a celestial 
being, that comes to rebuke our wrath and unholy 
strife?” As he spoke, the words upon the golden 
circlet sent out a bright light, which was like the 
rays from the stars of heaven in a dark night. 

“TI am mortal,” said the princess, ‘‘ but my mes- 
sage is more than earthly. Let the king read it, 
traced by no mortal hand, above my brow.” 


LOVE. 


But the soldiers were eager for battle and plun- 
der. They rushed forward, and, at the command 
of three malignant fairies, or furies, who led them 
on, would have destroyed the talisman, but for the 
two kings, who kept Laurentina between them, 
and defended her with their own bodies. The old 
nurse took the plumes from the little scarlet cap, 
and a branch of olive, and went forward into the 
struggling throng. Wherever she went, the uproar 
ceased. The wicked fairies fled before her, and 
with them the spirit of malice, rapine, and false 
glory. The men awoke from the spells that had 
bound them, and wondered at the ruin they had 
made in the fair city. The wounded were tenderly 
cared for by those whose weapons had pierced their 
flesh, and those who had lately hated each other 
went arm in arm to a banquet which the king com- 
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manded to be spread in the public square, for all 
who were in need. 

The two kings planned a great hunting-party in 
the disputed land, and meanwhile the lawyers in 
the two kingdoms were commanded to assemble, 
and bring all the old records which could be found, 
to settle the boundaries with justice. An old and 
wise king, whose dominions were far from that 
country, offered to hear them, and to decide im- 
partially. 

The princess called for her noble steed, who 
would obey no other rider, and rode with her fa- 
ther to the chase. The son of King Furibund, a 
youth of her own age, gazed at her rudely, and 
presently began to laugh. Laurentina blushed, and 
turned away her head. 

“ Forgive me, sweet lady,” said the young man, 
affectedly, “ but really, I must be allowed to smile. 
That little cap of yours is so old-fashioned, and 
gives you such a prim, comical air, that I won- 
der you do not lay it aside. The diamonds are 
fine, to be sure; but might they not be transferred 
to a crown or worn in a bracelet?” 

Laurentina was for a moment ashamed of her 
precious gift. She took it off and placed it behind 
her. Then she answered the prince, and her wit, 
no longer tempered by the sacred talisman, became 
keen and ill-natured. The prince was enraged, but 
he dissembled ; he flattered the witty lady, instead 
ef laughing at her. Flattery is much more to be 
feared than ridicule. It encouraged the princess to 
go on, and, giving loose to her powers of satire, she 
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spoke of the enterprise of King Furibund against 
her father as a ridiculous piece of folly, and made 
merry at the idea of settling a question of justice by 
violence. Prince Osman presently rode to his fa- 
ther’s side, and the old nurse suddenly appeared, 
bringing with her the white plumes. 

«¢ Gentleness and good-nature,— how much mis- 
chief has been done for the want of you!” said 
the fairy, as she replaced them in the little scarlet 
cap. “My child, you must ride after the prince and 
obtain his forgiveness.” 

“ What!” said Laurentina, pouting. “ He began 
it, and I only said what was true, and is true, and 
will be true, of foolish King Furibund.” 

But when she once more felt the soft pressure of 
the golden band upon her forehead, she was ashamed, 
and spurred her horse after the prince. She found 
both Furibund and her father in a passion, and the 
war might have been rekindled but for her coming 
between them once more, and making them friends 
by her humble confession and apology. 

“ You have spoken but the truth,” said the gener- 
ous Furibund, “It is I who was wrong in being 
angry at it.” 

“ But I did not speak the truth in LOVE,” said 
Laurentina. 

The young prince had not been charmed by 
the beauty and graces of the princess, but aow 
his heart was moved by her gentleness and sweet 
humility. It was settled, finally, that the two king- 
doms should be united, and all danger of future 


disputes done away, by the marriage of Osman and 
Laurentina, 
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came to the bed and looked at me; placed her soft 
hands on fy forehead, and then looked around the 
room. 

“¢ What a dreary place for a dear little child,’ she 
said, ‘away from the sunlight, the clear streams, the 
green trees, and the dear flowers! "What a dreary 
old room! I must make it very pleasant for the lit- 
tle one.’ Then, although she had brought nothing 
in at the door, and I could see nothing in her hands, 
she moved around the room and hung beautiful pic- 
tures on the walls. ‘There were pleasant faces look- 
ing so kindly at me, and a house, like our dear, old 
home on the Penobscot River. There was the river 
itself, and the old elm-trees, where Willie and I have 
a swing. ‘Then she took a little bundle of twigs in 
her hand. ‘They were brown and bare, but she moved 
her hands over one of them, and little green leaves 
covered it. They increased in size, and then little 
rose-buds came. out among the leaves and partly un- 
folded their crimson petals. Another little bare twig 
was soon covered with geranium leaves and flowers 
like those on your rose-geranium. I cannot remem- 
ber all the flowers she made out of those little brown 
sticks, but when she went away the room did n't 
look like the little bare room she came into. It was 
all so pleasant. O mamma, don’t you wish there 
were good fairies now, to make beauty out of noth- 
ing, and do such things like miracles ? ” 

“The world is already full of beauty, my dear 
Emma, and there are miracles done for us every day ; 
but the beauty is so common we forget to look at it, 
and the miracles are so continually repeated, we see 
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them unmoved. I saw something as beautiful and 
wonderful as your dream. I looked out upon the 
earth and it was all dreary. The earth was brown 
and bare, the rivers were silent as rivers of glass, the 
trees lifted their bare branches to the sky, and there 
was not a flower in the garden when I looked. I 
was growing very weary of the desolation, when it 
seemed to me that invisible fingers were at work. 
Not quickly, as in your dream, Emma, but very 
slowly, they spread a carpet of green over the 
hills and the valleys. The dry, bare branches of the 
trees they covered with leaves of different forms and 
shades of color, till they wore full garments of beauty. 
They touched the silent rivers and streams, and 
soon the air was filled with the music of their flow- 
ing. In our garden, I watched the working of these 
unseen fingers. ‘The brown stalks of the rose-bushes 
were, day by day, covered with leaves of deepest 
green ; then tiny flower-buds silently arranged them- 
selves, swelled, unfolded, and there were the pure, 
fragrant, white rose, the rich crimson, and the deli- 
cate blush-rose. Up from the green carpet which 
had been spread over the brown earth there came 
the little daisy, the blue violets, and the snow-drops, 
in obedience to a voice too low for me to hear. 

“IT cannot tell you, my little daughter, all the won- 
ders of the change, which filled the air with warmth 
and fragrance, unfettered the silent waters and gave 
them a voice, and placed pictures before my eyes 
more beautiful than human artist ever painted. This 
is indeed a miracle, I thought, and my heart was 


filled with gratitude to the One who had done so 
much for his children.” 
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Putting aside the muslin: curtain, the mother let 
the little one look out upon the world, in its won- 
drous July beauty. 

“OQ mamma!” she said, “now I know who has 
done all this; I never thought of it so before. He is 
very good.” 

“Yes, Emma, mine was no dream. No fairy 
created the beauty Isaw. God is the great Creator 
of beauty, and his work is never done. Every spring 
he fills our earth with beauty and our hearts with 
gladness. Thank him always, my child, for all that 
is beautiful and good.” Then, folding little Emma 
in her arms, a silent thanksgiving went up to Him 


who had restored her child. 
Ss. E. & 
Detroit. 





AT HOUSEKEEPING. 


My pear oLD ScHOoLMATE : — 

You have heard all about our sudden reverse of for- 
tune, my husband’s failure, and our heroic resolutions 
about economizing and paying all our debts; and now, 
doubtless, you are anxious to know how we succeed. 
I can tell you, it is very much easier to form visionary 
plans in an elegant parlor, than to carry them out in 
narrow quarters, and with narrower means ; but we 
are very cheerful and brisk, and make ourselves very 
merry, in the evening, over the day’s experiences. 
You would laugh to see me keeping house, Rose. | 
sweep and dust, and cook, scrub the skin off from my 
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hands trying to wash, burn my fingers trying to 
iron; I ran up and down stairs a dozen times for 
nothing, and slam the doors energetically ; and I look 
so exceedingly practical in my wide calico apron, 
and head-kerchief, that I have inspired a wholesome 
awe in my poor little simple Meg, my girl of all 
work. In reality I know very little more about 
kitchen matters than she, never having been accus- 
tomed to trouble my head about them. Would that 
I had! O the blunders that I have made! The 
strange, unheard-of dishes I have served up under 
familiar names; the outrageously simple bargains 
I have struck with crafty market-men ; the red-hot 
pots and kettles I have cracked with cold water ; the 
window-panes I have demolished with my broom- 
handle; my unfortunate experiments with dickeys, 
which will always lie down, limp and flabby, after 
my ironing; the continual fragrance of “ something 
burning,” which is diffused through the house after 
any of my attempts at cooking; the avalanches of 
china that have plunged from the waiter or shelf to 
the floor in my awkward management, — in short, 
the confusion and destruction that one pair of inex- 
perienced hands can cause in a small household, you 
can scarcely believe till you have tried it as I have, 
Rose! Iam learning something every day, however ; 
and, by constant study of receipt-books, shall soon, 
I flatter myself, become an accomplished housewife. 
But there is one thing that completely baffles me ; 
that is, making fires. If it were not for Meg, who 
goes far beyond me there, we should have to warm 


ourselves by the solar lamp in the evening. I have 
18 * 
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taken the sole charge of one particular stove, a very 
eccentric one I am inclined to think, it is so capri- 
cious about harboring a fire. Sometimes it will burn, 
and sometimes it won’t, and no coaxing can make it. 
I go into the wood-shed to split up kindlings. The 
axe comes down sideways, or upside down, as often 
as any way, or glances off the wood, jarring my arms 
to the shoulder, rarely chopping twice in the same 
place, or indeed doing anything but make a prodi- 
gious racket. But as main strength will do some- 
times what skill cannot effect, a furious blow at last 
shivers the chip into bits. One flies to the remotest 
corner of the cellar, another salutes my forehead, a 
third takes a frantic leap into the basket. Hastily 
ascending the steps with my arms full, I trip into my 
dress, and drop two or three ponderous sticks on my 
feet. Shavings are not to be had for love or money; 
so I burn two or three newspapers to cinders with 
no effect, and then try to manage with matches and 
chips. I swallow the fumes of the brimstone, and, 
turning my head aside to cough, look back just in 
time to perceive that I have been holding my kindling 
about a foot away from the blaze, which is ap- 
proaching alarmingly near my fingers. I smoke my 
hands over the smouldering embers. My tongs twist 
and scatter them all over the carpet. The draught 
is wretched, so that the blower will not work. Bend- ° 
ing down to see what is the matter, my eyes are 
filled with smoke and ashes which the saucy wind 
blows down the chimney, and my black hair is 
strewed with the signs of mourning. A faint. light 
awakens in me the liveliest hope! I snatch off the 
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blower, and discover a pale, blue, feeble flame flick- 
ering in the farthest corner. Alas! the choicest bit 
of bark, the merest sliver of wood, is too much 
for it. It trembles a moment, makes one ineffectual 
effort to catch at something, and expires, leaving only 
what we used to calla train of nuns disappearing 
one by one into the convent. My wood is green, 
very green, as the present owner was when she 
bought it, and the sap oozing out keeps up a con- 
stant frying and sizzling. ‘The kindling-wood sparks 
and snaps, and I scarcely dare to leave it; but my 
little handmaid calls me to receive company. In 
distracted haste I wash my hands (no longer lily- 
white), and enter the parlor, all cordiality and cour- 
tesy, quite unconscious that I have one sooty streak 
on my cheek, and another above my eyebrow. Ido 
not care very much, as only friends come to see me 
now. ‘They all seem pleased with our neat little 
house, our small parlor and plain furniture, and I 
myself, as I learn how to manage, am beginning to 
like this simple style of life. Come soon to see me, 
Rose, and I -will initiate you into the mysteries of 
cooking. And now I must-run! I entirely forgot 
to take off the blower, and I suppose the plaguy little 
stove is red hot!!! 

Your busy friend, 





ELEANOR, 








Br always well, when you are not ill, and pleased, 
when you are not angry. 





THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY. 


THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY, 


*« Fiepa,” said Mrs. May, one night, as she laid 
her hand gently on her daughter’s head, “I am 
very sorry to disappoint you so much; but your 
father is really ill, and you must give up all idea of 
your little party to-morrow. And the cook has so 
much extra work to do, that I do not even like to 
ask her to make your annual plum-cake. So my 
dear little girl must lay aside all her plans of en- 
joyment, and try to make it a happy birthday with- 
out them.” 

For weeks little Fleda had been looking forward 
to this festival; it was no slight sacrifice to give 
up her pleasant schemes so suddenly. So she hung 
her head and was silent for a moment. Her heart 
swelled and her eyes glistened. But presently she 
raised her sunny little face, and answered her mother 
with a kiss and a close hug, which were warmly 
returned, and then, taking her candle, she went up 
to bed. 

The next morning Fleda waked very early, and, 
springing out of bed, she drew back the white cur- 
tain, and looked out. It was a glorious morning. 
“QO,” thought she, “what a good time I shall have 
to-day!” But then she remembered what her 
mother had said the night before, and her face 
looked very grave, as she quietly dressed herself, 
and went out into the garden. 

How beautiful it was there! The sun sparkled 
and glistened in a thousand little drops of dew; the 
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air was cool and moist, and filled with the early 
fragrance of flowers; the birds were singing, and 
O how deep and blue the sky seemed to Fleda, 
as she looked up in admiring wonder! A feel- 
ing of deep peace filled her heart. She stood still a 
moment, and then said, half aloud, “I will make 
this a happy birthday, as mamma said; I will try 
to do all the good I can, and help everybody. Just 
then her eye fell upon a poor rose-bush that was 
bent over towards the ground, and nearly broken. 
“ Fido must have done that mischief,” thought she; 
“it is papa’s favorite moss-rose!” Gently drawing 
the drooping branch up into its natural position, she 
spent many minutes in securing it thus, working 
patiently and steadily, and never heeding scratches 
and pricks from the thorns, till it was fixed to her 
satisfaction. Then she flitted about the garden, 
admiring the pure and almost holy beauty of the 
exquisite morning-glories, stooping over to inhale 
the sweet fragrance of the roses and violets, and 
now and then breaking off a pretty blossom to 
make a tiny bouquet to lay beside her mother’s 
plate. She ran down to the brook, and, at the great 
tisk of getting a wet foot or soiling her neat dress, 
rescued a reckless grasshopper that had leaped head- 
long into the water, and was in danger of falling a 
prey to the minnows. At length the sound of the 
breakfast-bell brought her back to the house, all 
rosy and out of breath from her morning ramble. 

“Let me carry up papa’s broth,” said Fleda to 
the cook, as she went out into the kitchen after 
breakfast; “ you have not eaten your breakfast yet.” 
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So she took the brimming bowl, and went cautiously 
up the stairs, holding it with both hands, and watch- 
ing anxiously that it should not run over. 

Papa could not take his nice broth after all. He 
was very feverish and uncomfortable, and his head - 
and eyes ached badly. Fleda moved rouad on tip- 
toe till she found a comb, and then, climbing up on 
the bed very carefully, so as not to shake it, she be- 
gan to comb the long, black locks that were so tum- 
bled and tossed about by a sleepless night. Mr. 
May lay quite still. It was very soothing, — that 
gentle, regular touch; and how soft the little hand 
felt when it smoothed down a rebellious curl! 
After a time he closed his eyes, — dozed, — opened 
them again to glance up at the sweet, serious litile 
face, and then gradually sank into a quiet slumber. 
After a while Fleda crept away from the bed, and 
stole noiselessly out of the room, to run and tell her 
anxious mother that papa had really fallen asleep. 

In the middle of the forenoon, Fleda heard a loud, 
fretful cry in the nursery. There she found her little 
three-year-old brother struggling in the arms of the 
nursery-girl, who looked heated and weary. 

‘ How is your toothache to-day, Katy,” she asked, 
in a kind voice, — “ better ? ” 

“ O, it jest aches awfully all the whole time, Miss 
Fledy,” was the peevish reply. “’T ain’t no use at 
all botherin’ me with questions. Better! I did n't 
sleep a wink all last night.” 

Another scream, and vigorous kicking from Charlie. 

“Katy,” says the little girl, kindly, “go and lie 
down. I’ll take care of Charlie while you’g° to 
sleep. He is always good with me, you know.” 
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After a little hesitation, the worn-out girl consented, 
and Fleda, bringing out the box of blocks, set herself 
patiently to work to build towering pyramids for 
Master Charlie to demolish. This diversion soon re- 
stored him to noisy good-humor. It was rather te- 
dious work, at first; but at length she became quite 
engrossed in contriving new and ingenious edifices. 
She was amply rewarded by Charlie’s enthusiastic 
demonstrations of affection and delight. When 
Katy returned, after an hour’s sleep, refreshed and 
good-natured as usual, the children were in the 
midst of a romping frolic, by which Charlie was so 
tired as readily to consent to be taken to his crib at 
once for his morning nap. 

“ Fleda,” called Mrs. May, softly, over the ban- 
nister, “do you think you could go down to Mr. 
Nason’s for some medicine for your father? It is 
a long walk for you, but Arthur will not be home 
till late to-night, and I do not like to wait.” With 
eager alacrity Fleda put on her hat and cape, and 
started with the prescription for the apothecary’s, 
with her luncheon in her hand. It was a long walk, 
and she was very hot and tired before she reached 
the village. As she was passing hastily along the 
street, her attention was caught by a most miserable 
object. It was an old man, lame, dirty, and ragged, 
who hobbled stiffly along on the opposite sidewalk, 
stopping every now and then to utter profane abuse 
in return for the stones with which a boy was pelt- 
ing him, Fleda ran up to the boy and caught his 
arm, “QO, please don’t throw that stone, Sam!” she 
ctied, in a tone of tearful entreaty, “ please don’t!” 
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Sam Randy was a big, coarse, ugly boy, and Fleda 
had always been very much afraid of him. He 
turned and looked at her in amused surprise, 
“ ‘Why, he’s an awful old rascal! Don’t yer hear 
how he swears?” 

“Perhaps he has never been taught any bet. 
ter,” said Fleda, bold in the consciousness of being 
right; “but you used to go to the Sunday school, 
and —” 

« O, yer need not talk to me about Sunday school,” 
cried the bad boy,— “ I don’t care for it now; I left 
off long ago.” 

*¢ Some day you’ll be an old man if you live, and 
then you won’t want the boys to stone you,” per- 
sisted Fleda, boldly. 

“ Well, now, what ’ll ye give me if I’ll stop,— 
that piece o’ cake?” 

“ Yes, indeed I will; but I wish you would stop 
because it is right.” 

“ O, I don’t want your cake, little gal,” said Sam, 
pushing away the eagerly proffered bribe, for he had 
a touch of manliness in him, “I won’t fire any 
more stones at him. It ain’t much fun.” And he 
walked away, whistling. 

Fleda procured the medicine promptly, and start- 
ed on her long trudge homeward. She felt in sucha 
great hurry that she would not stop even to eat her 
cake, and had only nibbled off a corner while wait- 
ing in the shop. She saw two ragged little children 
sitting on the edge of the sidewalk, and as she 
passed, she broke her cake in two pieces and drop: 
ped one in the lap of each. Then she ran on as fast 
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as she could, not looking back, though she heard 
their shrill shout of surprise and exultation. 

Towards night Fleda was walking alone on the 
veranda, when she suddenly received a provoking 
clap on the back, and a loud voice shouted in her 
ear, “ Halloa, Flea!” “O Arthur!” she cried, in 
an irritated tone. Her brother laughed in boisterous 
triumph. But with a great effort she smothered the 
angry reproach that rose to her lips, and tried to 
laugh too. Arthur had a boy’s love of teasing, and 
often vexed and annoyed his sister. But he was 
not ill-natured on the whole. “ The beehives have 
come,” cried he, suddenly recollecting what he had 
come to tell her; “let ’s go and see them set up. 
Whoever gets there first shall feed the rabbits to- 
morrow morning.” And off they started on a wild 
race, in which he, of course, was the winner. 

They played in the garden very merrily till tea- 
time. In the evening, while Arthur worked at his 
lessons for the morrow, Fleda, with infinite labor, 
composed a letier to her young governess, who had 
gone home sick. Fleda did not love to write, but 
she felt very glad when she had finished this letter, 
because she knew it would give much pleasure to 
her kind friend. 

When Mrs. May came to Fleda’s bedside that 
night, to give her the good-night kiss, the little girl 
threw her arms around her mother’s neck, and drew 
her face down close to her own. 

“O, I have passed a very happy birthday, dear 
mother!” she cried. 


“I do not doubt it, my darling,” said Mrs. May, 
19 
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TO AN ABSENT SISTER. 





with a serious smile. “God grant, my little daugh- 
ter, that when the night of life draws nigh, and you 
lie down to sleep to wake no more on earth, you 
may be able to look back on well-spent years, as 
you do now on a well-spent day, and say you have 
passed a very happy life.” * 















TO AN ABSENT SISTER. 








BY A BOY OF THIRTEEN. 






Hap I an eagle’s wing, 1’d soar 
From hill to hill, from shore to shore, 
That I might see thy face once more, 





















; b 
My sister! 
; I 
I often call to mind the hours e} 
When straying ’midst our lovely flowers : nm 
O then sweet happiness was ours, 
a tae | th 
y sister ! : 
th 
And Molly, too, our joy did share, 
(Our favorite cat and common care,) ha 
With her sweet purr and silken hair, " 





My sister ! 





ha 
And when some luckless bird she caught, 
And in thy sight her prey had brought, 

And, proud, to show her game she sought 
My sister, 








I hear thy soft and trembling cry, 
‘¢ Hasten, brother, quickly fly, 
Save the victim ere it die!”’ 
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Dear sister ! 








BERTHA. 


But now for thy return I long, 

And could I sing, with joyous song 

I ’d sing thy welcome all day long, 
My sister ! 


BERTHA. 
No. II. 


«Anp did papa let his darling come in the stage 
all by herself?” asked Aunt Jane, as she received 
Bertha and her baggage upon her broad doorstone, 
and saw the empty coach go tilting away. 

“Papa longed to come with me to see you, but 
business is such an unmerciful tyrant lately,” said 
Bertha, looking hard at Aunt Jane, whom, strangely 
enough, she had never seen, so far as she could re- 
member. She liked the face, she liked the plain cap, 
the snowy hair, the kind voice with quick utterance, 
the lively, decided movements of Aunt Jane. 

“ Brave girl for one who, I calculate, has never 
had to depend on herself for anything!” said Aunt 
Jane. “Come in, come in. Tired? No? And you 
have not felt frightened or anxious ?” 

“ Anxious, yes. Frightened,no’m.” Bertha was 
not timid. “ Aunt Marian offered to come, if I was 
afraid.” 

“ Ah, did she?” said Aunt Jane, with a smile. “] 
should ha’ liked to ha’ had her, or your mother either. 
They never have honored my old house so far,” 

“Mother is an invalid. Aunt Marian’s coming 
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would have been a needless expense ; and at pres- 
ent —” Bertha stopped, embarrassed. 

“ Times are indeed changed, if that is a consider. 
ation with Miss Marian Graham,” said Aunt Jane, 
dryly. 

“ Yes,” said Bertha, simply, and began to run 
about after a kitten, that was not quite ready to be 
on familiar terms with the stranger. Presently, she 
sat down flat on the floor with her struggling prison- 
er, who was presently reconciled and purring. 

Aunt Jane was delighted. “ A child still,” thought 
she. “They have not made a fine lady of her, like 
themselves, yet awhile ; and if I am to have her, they 
won’t have the chance.” 

Presently Bertha was called on by Aunt Jane to 
help to remove her boxes and bags from the door-step. 
She went, hop, skip, and jump, but rather surprised 
that the man she saw at work close by was not called 
to do it. “Nothing very heavy, I calculate,” said 
Aunt Jane, taking one handle of a large trunk, while 
Bertha took the other. “I imagine you have brought 
nice dresses, by the space required for packing into; 
it’s a mistake, my dear, if you have done so. It will 
only make you uncomfortable to be over-dressed 
among us plain farmer folks.” 

“J brought just what I happened to have; there 
was no time to make any change,” said Bertha, 
blushing a little. “I don’t want to be singular, any- 
where.” 

« A sensible remark,” said Aunt Jane, with ami- 


mation. 
“©, what a dear little room!” exclaimed Bertha, 
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as the trunks were deposited. “I never did sleep 
down stairs before; how strange it will be!” 

«It opens into mine, you see. You will be right 
under my wing, my chicken!” 

“So cosey! No great entries, no stairs to race 
over before I can get to my things. What is this 
picture? A boy peeping over a red curtain.” 

« Your father at five years old, dear little fellow!” 
said the mother aunt, looking fondly at the picture, 
and at Bertha, who resembled it in complexion and 
feature. 

“Thank you for letting me have it at the foot of 
my bed. I love it already. I can never be homesick 
or lonesome here, I know.” But she sighed in say- 
ing it. 

Aunt Jane heard the sigh, and, putting her arm 
round the girl, drew her close to her side, and 
kissed her cheek. “ This is your father’s room,” she 
said, “and many ’s the time I’ve tucked him up in 
that bed; and when he had told me everything that 
lay on his mind, and said his prayers, I blessed and 
kissed him, and went into my bedroom to sit up late 
working for him.” 

Bertha’s heart warmed more and more to her new 
old friend. 

“T sometimes think I could be a comfort to him 
now, if I were where he could tell me all his troubles. 
He writes me he cannot talk about his business to 
his wife, because she is not able to bear any worry 
but her own family care. That’s enough for any 
feeble woman, Bertha,” said she, in answer to a 


gtieved look. Enough, and too much, where life 
19 * 
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is made so hard by style and false wants. I wish I 
had her and the rest under my wing here, as well as 
you. I could mother ’em all; my heart’s large 
enough, and the old farm-house too. Well, here ’s 


your supper, darling. Aint you hungry after your . 


ride over the hills ?” 

To be sure; Bertha was at the growing age, when, 
in health, an appetite is never wanting. She was 
full of exclamations at the delicious butter, the nice 
cream, the pressed curds, — like cheese, but not 
cheese, — the baked apples from the tree her father 
had often climbed, the light bread, made of fine 
bolted rye, the old, old china, the table-cloth of Aunt 
Jane’s own weaving, &c. 

“T never ate any rye bread before,” said she, “and 
I like the new flavor extremely.” 

“ Yes you have, but not since you were four years 
old. Your father left his wife at the sea-side, and 
brought his first-born up to the mountains to show 
me.” 

“ That is why I have felt as if everything was fa- 
miliar to me here, and as if I had seen it all in a 
dream,” said Bertha, laughing joyously. “I felt at 
home as soon as I came in. Was not there a dog, 
who had had a foot cut off in some way? Or did I 
dream it ?” 

“ Yes; poor old Brutus, who had his foot caught 
in a fox-trap. He ’s been dead for years.” 

‘“ T remember a truckle-cart, and my fear of being 
overturned in it. Let me think, — I can’t imagine 
what it can be, but a great red object, higher than 
the trees, and waving its arms, rises in my memory 
like a ghost.” 
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BERTHA. 


Aunt Jane laughed with a humorous twinkle of 
the eye. “ We'll see if we cannot show you the 
giant, when you ’ve done your tea,” said she. 

It was an’ old red windmill. The hill on which 
it stood being concealed by trees, the round tower 
had, to a child’s eye, which could not measure dis- 
tances, a portentous height. It was only after look- 
ing at it long, that Bertha was convinced it was the 
same object which so loomed up in her recollection. 
Three or four barns, a cider-mill, poultry-yard and 
coops, bacon-house, ice-house, and dairy, pig-paradise 
and sheep-fold, duck-pond and its flat-bottomed boat, 
and finally a small cottage, where a part of Aunt 
Jane’s farm family were housed, were all visited by 
Bertha before she would acknowledge herself tired. 
When she retired to her room, she saw it had a 
large light closet adjoining it which she had not ob- 
served before. ‘There were pegs for dresses, and an 
antique chest of drawers, all at her service; and 
here was a bathing-tub which could be filled at 
pleasure, a log bringing the water from the spring 
upon the hill-side. 

“Mother need not have been worried about my 
comforts,” thought she; “ there is no real comfort to 
be missed here.””? But as she lay down alone in the 
comfortable bed, she thought of Jane and the other 
children with a regretful tenderness that was like 
remorse for leaving them. “ Dear little Dud, I 
almost feel his little arms round my neck, now, he 
gave me such a squeeze at parting. And the ba- 
by,—O the baby!” She was growing homesick, 
When the door at her bed-head opened, and Aunt 
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Jane, partially undressed, which made her seem less 
a stranger, came and kissed her as she lay in bed, 
smoothed her pillow, laid a blanket where she 
could reach it if the air should grow chill, and went 
back into her own apartment, talking all the while. 
The door being open, the conversation was pro- 
longed till Bertha suddenly lost her consciousness of 
everything around her in sleep. 

The next day she went to school. And as she 
found herself classed with a dozen bright, ambitious 
country girls, some of them better scholars than her- 
self, she had not much leisure for being piteous and 
self-conscious. Aunt Jane was such capital com- 
pany for a leisure hour, too, she could not feel 
lonely. She was never tired of relating anecdotes 
of “Papa”; and the affectionate daughter kept a 
journal, in which they were all fondly recorded for 
his future diversion. 

One night, the silver urn and the rarest china upon 
the large table announced to Bertha that company 
was looked for. Aunt Jane sent her to the back of 
the house on an errand before she had a chance to 
observe that the stage had turned round the great 
elm, and was almost at the door. So it was a com- 
plete surprise when she came in and found Aunt 
Marian, and the delicate Jane, the latter hid behind 
the door, and ready to burst with joyous laughter. 
Strange to say, Bertha’s first hug was for Aunt 
Jane, who had procured this great pleasure for her, 
she knew, because she had so often wished that 
Jane could share with her the pure mountain air, 
and country life. They stayed till the foliage had 
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put on its gorgeous autumn hues, and went home 
with cheeks as much changed in color as the maple- 
leaves. 

«My heart is the better for your aunt’s visit, 
Bertha,” said Aunt Jane, looking after the stage, 
as it rattled away. “I love her, now.” 

« And she too has got rid of a prejudice; she told 
me she loved you, heartily.” 

“J don’t doubt it an atom. Now she and little 
cosset are gone, you will be wanting some young 
thing about the house like yourself, and I have 
thought of inviting your young teacher in drawing, 
Miss Cleveland, here.” 

“ Not on my account, I hope,” said Bertha, turn- 
ing very red. “I would rather not have anything 
to do with the daughter of the man who has gone 
away to California, and made my father so un- 
happy. No, I shall avoid her as much as I possibly 
can, even at school, though I like drawing-lessons.” 

What made Bertha look out of the window as 
she spoke? Was she conscious of Aunt Jane’s eye 
fixed upon her with an unusual seriousness, or did 
she forget her presence,.and talk to herself? 

“O,” said Aunt Jane, “I thought she might per- 
haps have some feeling that would make it awk- 
ward for her to meet you—” and she stopped a 
moment. “But I had thought you a Christian, 
Bertha, and had not a doubt of a kind reception for 
her on your part, and your best endeavors to set her 
at ease in this home which I offered her.” 

Bertha was ready to defend herself hotly, and was 
disappointed that Aunt Jane did not stay to hear. 
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But being left alone, her good heart soon took Aunt 
Jane’s side of the question. “ Am Ia Christian?” 
she asked herself very seriously, and could only say 
she hoped to be so at some future time, and would 
strive now, and pray to become a true follower of 
Christ. Aunt Jane’s rebuke set her thinking ear- 
nestly, and she thought her mother and Aunt Marian 
might have been in fault as well as she. They had 
said nothing to her that was not carefully qualified 
and measured; but she had overheard their heated 
and petulant expressions, without appearing to pay 
any attention to their conversation with friends or 
with each other. People influence the minds of 
children indirectly more than they are aware of, 
and what a parent is often neutralizes what he says. 
Mrs. Hayward had been “ very much occupied” when 
Mrs. Cleveland wished to see her, and Aunt Marian 
had hastened her steps not to be overtaken by her in 
the street, Bertha recollected musingly. Her father 
had forbidden Cleveland’s name to be mentioned in 
his presence. "Was it because he forgave him, and 
would not hear him abused? She was afraid not. 
Still, there was such a thing as righteous indigna- 
tion, she reflected. At what point it became unchris- 
tian, she could not decide. She longed to ask Aunt 
Jane’s opinion, and when she came to give her the 
good-night kiss, she put both arms round her neck to 
detain her. After all, she let her go without speaking. 
She rose in the morning calm and thoughtful. 
Her aunt had been in the habit of laying her Bible 
open while dressing, to read a verse or two to re- 
flect upon. It was lying on the bureau, open at the 
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twenty-second chapter of Luke. Bertha’s eye fell 
upon it, as she stood there brushing out her long 
tresses. The gentle reproach of Jesus to his betrayer 
seemed to her very touching, as she dwelt upon it. 
No wonder it awakened such remorse in the heart of 
Judas! “Is it with a kiss that thou betrayest the 
Son of Man!” How tempered with love and com- 
passion was the indignation of Jesus! How tender 
and forbearing the expression of it! She turned to 
the other accounts of the betrayal, and sought to 
understand the spirit of the blessed Saviour. Her 
heart glowed as she read, and she felt herself drawn 
near to him in a way she had never known before. 
“JT will read every morning; I shall love to do it,” 
she said, as she left her room at Aunt Jane’s sum- 
mons. 

“ My dear child, I can manage another way to 
have Rowena’s living cost her nothing, since it 
would be uncomfortable for you to have her here.’ 

“Do, do let her come! I did not think when I 
spoke as I did,” said Bertha. 

“O,now you have thought, I may send for her? © 
Are you sure you wish it?” 

“Tam sure I do not want to hinder it. And if I 
did —” 

“ What ?” 


“You ought not to indulge me in anything so 
Wrong,” said Bertha, blushing and almost tearful. 

“Good!” said Aunt Jane, and immediately changed 
the subject. After breakfast a kind note was de- 
spatched to Rowena, and there was a message from 
Bertha in it, although she was personally almost a 
stranger, Rowena came. 
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A CHAPTER FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK, 


Wuen Ann Green came to Elm Hill, she had 
made herself so neat, and her face bore so much 
pleasanter an expression than usual, that Miss Ellis 
received her quite cordially, and, after talking with 
her for a few minutes, called to Annie to take her 
up stairs to a book-case, which contained some of 
Miss Edgeworth’s tales and other stories, which she 
thought would interest her. 

No sooner were the girls alone together, than Ann, 
fixing her large black eyes full upon Annie, said: 
* Do you like it?” 

“ Like what?” asked the other. 

“ Why, living here, shut up in a house and having 
to study and sew? I should n’t.” 

“I’m not shut up in the house, Ann,” was the 
smiling reply, “and I do like to study and sew.” 

“ La now, that’s cur’ous. I don’t like to do noth- 
in’, and don’t see the good of it either. _Marm works 
and works all for nothin’; nobody thanks her, and 
I’m sure we have a dull time enough of it at home.” 

“ But what would you do if your mother did not 
work? You would starve.” 

“ Reckon not; there’s the poor-huss.” 

“ You don’t mean you would like to live there?” 

“ Should n’t care where I lived, if I did n’t have to 
work. Don’t see no good in it. Once, when I was 
little, I used to like to help do chores and things, but 
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dad was ugly and swore at, me; kicked me once ; 
and marm, she was cross, and used to shake me. 
‘Tween kickin’ and shakin’, reckon it got all the 
work out of me.” 

“ You are older now, Ann, and know more of your 
mother’s troubles ; do try to help her.” 

“ La, what do-you care? It can’t make no differ- 
“ence to you.” 

“ Yes it does; and it will make more difference to 
you than you think. Some day, when you are older 
and wiser, you'll be sorry you did n’t do more to help 
your parents. You can’t tell how sorry.” 

“ Reckon I sha’n’t. Don’t see how you know.” 

“] know,” said Annie, in a firm but sad voice, 
“ because, when I was a child, I did n’t always do as 
I ought for my mother, or my father either; and now 
that they are gone, it makes me very sad to think 
of it.” 

“'That’s queer. I never feel sorry for nothin’ that 
Ido. Wonder what makes folks so different ?” 

“You don’t feel sorry, because you don’t know or 
think what you are doing; some day you will, and 
then, I tell you again, I’m sure you’ll be sorry.” 

“Did you have a good time, when you were lit- 
tle? If you did, you don’t know nothin’ about my 
home.” 

“No, Ann, I didn’t. Ihad no more pleasures than 
you, no more comforts, no more luxuries, no more 
sources of happiness. I had great trials, but for the 
most part I tried to do my duty; where I failed to 
do it, is my greatest trouble now. I had so sad a 


lot in my childhood, Ann, that I feel for yours very 
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much, I should be glad to assist you. I will teach 
you anything I can, and will try to make it pleasant 
to you to learn; won’t you let me?” And the fair 
young girl laid her soft white hand upon Ann’s 
coarse, dirty one. 

She looked up with astonishment, and then, in a 
tone almost like a cry, said, withdrawing her hand 
as she spoke: “ Don’t, don’t, you make me feel so; 
most as if I wanted to cry, and I haint cried I don’t 
b’lieve since dad kicked me.” 

“But you will let me teach you? Once I knew 
very little, and Mrs. Norton let me come to her to 
study and recite ; if I could do as much for you, | 
should be very glad.” 

“ Well, p’raps Ill come; but,” resuming her old 
look of obstinate defiance, “don’t you go to makin’ 
bargains with me. If you don’t want to larn me 
for nothin’, you need n’t, I don’t care; but I aint a 
going to be made or bargained into workin’ at home. 
If I’ve a mind to work, Ill work ; if I haint, I won't.” 

“ 1 don’t wish to bargain with you, Ann; you can 
do as you please. I will consult Miss Ellis, and will 
come down to-morrow to tell you what hours I can 
best spare for you.” 

* You wont, will you?” 

“‘ Yes I will, surely.” 

“1’d like that. Marm thinks I aint no account 
to nobody. Reckon she’ll be ’stonished when she 
sees what you ’re arter. May I take this book? I’m 
tired stayin’ in the house.” 

In a few minutes more, she was tearing down the 
avenue of Elm Hill with all her speed; and as Miss 
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Ellis and Annie watched her progress, the former re- 
marked: “ A wild creature that for you to tame, 
my dear. Do you think it best to persevere in your 
undertaking ? ” 

“Tf you are willing ; I should like to do some good 
to some one, and I believe I have some influence 
over her, and I think I see how she has become the 
girl she is.” 

“She will tax your patience more than you im- 
agine. I would n’t be by, for a good deal, at her les- 
sons.” 

But Annie Clarke had been taught in a good 
school for the exercise of patience; for that was a 
quality which her brother, in his wayward selfish- 
ness, had pretty thoroughly tried. So she succeeded 
admirably with her unpromising pupil. Occasionally, 
to be sure, her fair brow would contract slightly, or 
she would utter an involuntary Oh! as Ann either 
galloped over her words with a sublime indifference 
to sense and sound, or spoke in a voice so thick and 
indistinct that only her throat could possibly have 
been the wiser for what she said; or again, if the 
sullen mood was upon her, spell out her reading 
with a slowness and stupidity requiring no small 
amount of self-control calmly to listen to. She came 
to her lessons four times a week quite punctually to 
the hour, and at the end of the month had made 
marked improvement in reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic; could hem quite tolerably, and was a little 
more civilized in her manners. In the mean time 
she had made herself of some service at home, 
although her duties there were performed with the 
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capriciousness to have been expected from her dis- 
position and character. Her admiration for Annie 
Clarke was unbounded, which she sometimes ex- 
pressed in the most undisguised terms. One day, 
after an unusually free utterance of her opinion of 
her youthful teacher, the latter said: “I wish you 
would n’t talk so to me, Ann; I don’t like to hear 
you.” 

“La, now, you don’t? Why, you must know 
you are as pretty as you can be, and I should think 
you ’d like to have folks tell you so. I should.” 

“‘T should n’t suppose you would, Ann.” 

“Should n’t! Why not?” 

“ Because you are very good-looking yourself,— 
if you would only take care of your person, —be 
neat, and —” 

“ Well, and what? I can bear it from you; you 
aint like most folks, —they makes me mad with 
their advice, they ’re so sot up.” 

“ So what, Ann?” 

“ Sot up; jest like as if they said to me, ‘ Ann 
Green, you dirty, bad girl, hear what we say to you, 
we who are so nice and handsome and good. You 
are a dreadful wicked child, a great slut, and a sarcy 
thing, too. Learn to be good and clever as we are; 
then you may come and clean our shoes.’” 

« Ann, Ann!” 

“©, you need n’t try to make me think it is n't 
s0, — all but Miss Norton, I mean Mrs. Norton, and 
praps Miss Ellis, only she has a kinder orderin’ way 
with her I don’t like. Now you aint a bit so. You 
seems as if you wanted to ax my pardon for bein’ 
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so different from me, and that’s why I almost wor- 
ships you, and mean to try and do as you wants. 
So now tell, and what? I say I can bear it from 
you.” 

Annie laughed at her pupil’s novel idea, and said, 
pleasantly: “ My and is, if you will endeavor to 
cultivate your better feelings, Ann, and let them 
shine out through your face.” 

“ Don’t know exactly what you mean; don’t see 
what difference it makes.” 

“Did you ever see Linden Brook, near Silver 
Lake, Ann, after a storm, when it was muddy and 
dark-colored ? ” 

“Reckon I, have, many a time; but I don’t think 
it’s pretty then.” 

“Not so pretty as when, clear and smooth and 
sparkling, it flows peacefully on, reflecting all 
beautiful objects on its calm surface.” 

“ No, not by a great sight.” 

“Well, Ann, your face is something like that 
brook; when you don’t feel kind or good, it is 
muddy and unpleasant to look upon; when you 
do, it is as pleasing to the beholder as the clear, 
calm water.” | 

“ Well, now, that’s odd enough to think my face 
should be like anything so pretty as that when I feel 
good. I’d like to be good-lookin’ at least, and p’raps 
I'll try to be neater and pleasanter. That’s what 
it means, I s’pose, by ‘handsome is that handsome 
does’ ?” 

“ Yes, Ann,” 

“Well, now, this is the first time I ever heard I 
20* 
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was anything but bold and sarcy-looking. Reckon 
it does folks good sometimes to let ’em know they 
aint all ugliness outside and in too. I've heard so 
much of that story, I believed it, so I didn’t care. 
But I will tell you somethin’, Miss Annie; I never 
was happy all the time. Now sometimes I do feel 
light as a cork somehow, and as if this was a 
beautiful world arter all. But I declare I never did 
think I was anyhow decent-lookin’ afore; but if 
you say so, it must be true.” 

And Ann Green took her departure homeward 
that day with a new feeling in her heart. It at 
least began to dawn upon her mind, that it rested 
with herself, in a good measure, whether she was to 
be liked and respected or not. 

** As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he”; and 
if a child is constantly reproached with his faults, 
and is hearing from every one how wicked he is, he 
is very likely to come to think himself as bad as 
he is said to be, and to grow up in the character 
ascribed to him. Kicked and abused by her father, 
shaken and fretted at by her mother, with the con- 
tinual chorus of her ugliness and sauciness and dis- 
obedience ringing in her ears, Ann Green had thus 
far justified the judgments which had been passed 
upon her. What revolutions the new influences 
under which she has come will work in her char- 
acter remains to be seen. In the short period that 
has elapsed since her first visit to Elm Hill and 
Rosedale, she has evidently changed for the better 
in several particulars. When the fitting time comes, 
Annie intends to ask her to go to the Sunday 
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school to become a pupil in her class; but she still 
finds it necessary to move with caution, fearing lest 


she may lose the hold she now has upon her. 
From “Here and Hereafter.” 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


“ Tur Orphans” ™* shall have a second chapter, as 
requested, but they are wholly imaginary person- 
ages, and the story was suggested to the writer by 
the picture. 


“ What became of Felix ?” f 

His master, introduced to the reader under the 
fictitious name of Gilbert, was one of those happy 
individuals who find friends everywhere. He had 
a loving disposition, which gave to his manners a 
winning grace; he possessed a rare talent for tell- 
ing a story, and a fine barytone voice for songs and 
glees. These agreeable qualities were not long in 
bringing him into pleasant society in Cumana. He 
was invited to a dinner-party one day, and his seat at 
table was next to a bright-eyed Senorita, who could 
speak a few words of English and French. His 
attentions to his fair neighbor had a gentlemanly def- 
erence which inspired her with confidence, and the 
deficiency of the means of conversation only made 
them better acquainted, by the mutual endeavor to 
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help each other out, by guesses and suggestions, 
When soup was served, a small red pepper was 
laid by the side of each plate. It looked like a 
little live coal, and it resembled it in more ways 
than one. Gilbert observed that each guest stirred 
his soup with the little red pepper, before tasting it, 
He therefore took the stem between his thumb and 
finger and slowly moved the pepper about in the hot 
liquid, his attention being fixed upon something at 
a distance. After some time, he perceived his lively 
neighbor to be convulsed with silent laughter, and 
wiping the tears from her eyes. He smiled unsus- 
piciously, and proceeded to cool (as he thought) a 
spoonful of his soup. But as soon as he swallowed 
it, he supposed for a moment that he was dreadfully 
scalded; the soup was like liquid fire; the little 
pepper had seasoned it to such a point, that ke was 
unable to taste anything through the whole of the 
next course. 

After dinner, the dessert was brought on, and a 
specimen of every kind of fruit laid upon the plate 
of the stranger. He carefully avoided a large, glossy 
pepper among them; it looked much like a green 
case-bottle, in shape. Observing how respectfully 
he treated this shining fruit, eating all around it, the 
roguish Senorita was again in an ecstasy of mirth. 
She entreated him to taste it; he refused, with a look 
of arch reproach. This made her laugh again till her 
eyes sparkled through tears. She then set him an 
example, coolly devouring her pepper in large slices; 
he opened his eyes in comic wonder. He was at 
last persuaded to try a minute morsel, as she offered 
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it on the point of her own knife, and to refuse such 

a favor would have been an affront, by the rules of 
Spanish etiquette. He found it had no pungency 

at all; it was like a cucumber with a pepper flavor. 

He joined in the Senorita’s mirth with a very good 

grace. Nothing ripens an acquaintance so rapidly 

as a social laugh: from that time the Senorita and 

Gilbert were friends. 

He sang a song after dinner. The Senorita de- 
sired her father to ask him for the air, and the 
words, as she had taken a fancy to it, while sitting 
in the balcony, listening to the music below. He 
carried them to her the next day, with an attempt he 
had made to turn them into Spanish. His mistakes 
made the merry young lady laugh heartily, and she 
atoned for the rudeness by offering him assistance 
in the study of the Spanish language, in exchange for 
some instruction on his part in the pronunciation of 
English. This improving kind of friendship proved 
lasting and valuable. 

When Gilbert left Cumana, he could not take 
Felix with any hope of making him comfortable 
on board the vessel. It was doubtful if he would 
even survive the voyage. ‘That his pet might have 
a home where he would be safe and happy, he 
offered him to the Senorita. She received him with 
a sensibility which made him very sure Felix would 
never be neglected or sacrificed. Before he left the 
country, he saw the beautiful creature safe in the 


park that had been enclosed for him on the Senor’s 
estate. 
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,f HE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO THE CHILDREN 
OF THE DESTITUTE. 


Tuts is a society supported by the contributions of 
children, and its object is not merely to rescue exposed 
children from vice, ignorance, and degradation, but to 
foster the spirit of Christian benevolence in the minds 
of the young who are growing up in more fortunate 
circumstances. It answers an excellent end in ena- 
bling children to perceive how they can, by self-denial 
and personal exertion, do more for the wretched than 
give them a mere sentimental pity ; many even at a 
distance are beginning to take an interest in this plan 
of uniting the small amounts they can obtain, and 
thus accomplishing the most important results for 
the children of the destitute, or the vicious. 

It is eight years since this excellent charity began, 
and the children are not yet weary of their work. I 
see by the account current that they have occasional 
assistance from older people, and late increased re- 
ceipts have induced a larger plan of operations. A 
colony of homeless children were sent to the Western 
country. They went well clothed, and prepared for 
their new homes, and in high spirits at the fair pros- 
pects opening before them. They excited great in- 
terest on their passage, and were treated with much 
kindness and hospitality at the various places they 
visited. Most of them were placed with farmers 
and mechanics, where they will remain till they are 
twenty-one years of age; not without a parental 
oversight from the agents of the mission. The re- 
mainder were adopted. 
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In a country where labor is at a premium, there 
being more work to be done than hands ready to do 
it, these children have a fine prospect. One of the 
earliest of those saved by the mission happens to 
be mentioned in the report as having just found 
means and opportunity of doing for himself what is 
now done for them. He was found about eight 
years since, without any friends, sleeping under carts, 
and wherever he could get shelter. He was sent by 
Mr. Barry, the agent of this charity, to a home in the 
country, where he remained till last year. He is now 
twenty-two years of age, industrious and respectable, 
and ardently interested in Sunday-school instruction. 
He has by his industry acquired two hundred dollars. 
Mr. Barry did not at first recognize him, when he 
called on him on his way to the West, where he is 
now in a good situation. 

The experience of the last eight years has proved 
that the influence of domestic life in well-ordered 
homes is the surest method of saving children rescued 
from haunts of vice and intemperance. The young 
easily yield to the power of surrounding influences, 
for good as well as for evil. Boys thrown out of 
employment for dishonesty have been saved by being 
removed from scenes of temptation in the city. The 
Reform School is an excellent institution, but the 
Christian home is a better one, to restore the young 
wanderer to self-respect and right feeling. A boy 
does better by himself in such circumstances, espe- 
cially if he is encouraged and tenderly cared for, and 


made to feel himself worth saving, through the inter- 
est of others in his cause. 
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“The Child’s Friend” may with peculiar propri- 
ety be devoted to such an object as this, and the edi- 
tor has sought an interview with Mr. Fearing, the 
President, with the intention of making it the prop- 
erty of the Mission, on condition that the publishing 
work, as well as the editing, should be done without 
charge, leaving the whole surplus over the bills for 
printing and paper for the charity. There are now 
four hundred subscribers, and the surplus cannot be 
far from a hundred and fifty dollars, making no al- 
lowance for loss, by some: falling off or failing to 
pay. The state of the times making the continuance 
or increase of subscribers unusually uncertain, it is 
thought best that the transfer shall not take place 
until January, when the bills for 1858 will be sent 
out, and the prospect will be rendered more definite. 

The editor makes this plain statement, that her 
young readers may see for themselves that every new 
subscriber will be a subscriber of two dollars a year 
to the Children’s Mission. And she writes this arti- 
cle now, rather than in January, because there are on 
hand ninety sets of back numbers, which can only 
be rendered available to the concern by subscribers 
for 1857. If desired, she will put these at a re- 
duced price, to make it an object to subscribe im- 
mediately. 

EDITOR. 
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MISANTHROPY. 


«¢ Woutp that the whole race of man had but one 
neck, and that lay beneath my chariot-wheel,” said 
Osman, to whom a mischievous Genius had given a 
magic sea-shell, in which he heard all that was said 
of him in his absence. He had discovered that his 
obsequious servants were deceitful ; he was not con- 
tent with his bosom friend, long known and trusted ; 
his love had been given to one not blind to his 
faults; his superior made him. his tool; the viceroy 
had given him a nickname on account of his red 
beard; the very beggars made sport of him,’ while 
the bread he gave was yet in their mouths; in short, 
he found no one whose speech was exactly the same 
before his face and behind his back. He felt a de- 
sire to fly from all mankind, and to wear out his 
miserable days in a wilderness, where all -was- true, 
at least, if barren and dreary also. 

“Would that I might never again behold: a hu- 
man face!” he cried, throwing himself on ‘the 
ground. 

Presently he felt a creeping chill, and his limbs 
quivered, as if an unearthly hand had touched him. 

“Thou canst have thy wish,” said a voice, soft, 
low, and sweet, like distant music borne upon the 
evening breeze. “ The condition is, that thou shalt 
dwell apart from thy fellow-men one moon, without 
once wishing for their presence.” 

“ How can I do so,” answered Osman, — “I who 


have never been accustomed to serve myself? I 
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fear lest I be not able to provide for my bodily 
wants. When my sandal is worn, how shall my 
foot be protected from the sharp flints of the moun- 
tain paths? When I am hungry, how shall I be 
fed? And where shall I find my couch in the 
desert? Yet do I hate my bondage, and my de- 
pendence on those who minister to my need, not 
for love, but for their own petty and selfish profit.” 

“Come with me, and thou shalt lack nothing, 
neither food, nor shelter, nor any comfort, so far as 
thy body is able to be made happy without the soul. 
Wilt thou leave all, thy friend, thy pleasant occupa- 
tions in which thou’ hast labored for others, thy 
charming Zara, thy master the vizier, who leans on 
thee, and —” | 

“No more. I am no longer fooled; I no longer 
judge of the hearts of others by the throbbings of 
my own. When I think how all men have proved 
traitors, I desire to hate them; and if I yet love, it 
is my torment. Ah! let me go, and for ever; but 
once more let me put my ear to the enchanted shell, 
which has broken my happy delusions.” 

The young Zara was talking in a petulant mood 
to Elhamah, the bosom friend. 

“Ts not distrust death to love?” said she, and 
her red lips were wreathed with anger and disdain. 
“Since Osman has grown so suspicious, my love 
dares not go out towards him; it comes back, like 
a frightened dove, to my own bosom. Once I could 
scold him, and he would believe me in sport; ! 
laughed in the gayety of my heart, and he was never 
offended. Now if I but smile, he questions my 
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meaning; and if I smile not, from constraint, he is 
displeased. He complains that I love him not well 
and truly; and if this be love that shows itself only 
by jealous caprice, may Heaven save me from it.” 

Elhamah did not plead for his friend, albeit she 
looked towards him with expectant eyes. He 
thought to serve Osman more truly, by making it 
her own impulse to defend him. He railed at love, 
ever selfish and exacting, and bade her be content 
with friendship, always generous and indulgent. 

“ Will he then supplant me!” cried Osman, as he 
dashed the shell to atoms. ‘The blood rushed to his 
brain, and he became insensible. 

He awoke from a dreamless sleep, to find himself 
lying upon a flowery bank. The sky was full of 
bright, beautiful clouds, between which he gazed 
into the deep, heavenly blue; he was in the shade 
of stately trees, whose trunks and boughs were 
draped with vines, and birds of varied plumage 
were singing in the branches. The air was soft and 
full of sweet scents, and of that luxurious tempera- 
ture which makes it happiness but to breathe. Os- 
man extended himself upon the elastic turf, and said 
to himself that at last he had found peace; here 
would he end his days, without a regret. 

Rest is delightful to the weary body, the weary 
mind, the weary heart; but quiet soon ceases to be 
rest. Man is not made for inaction. The first want 
that made itself felt in Osman’s paradise was the 
want of something to do. He rose and explored his 
little kingdom, which was an oasis in the midst of 
a sandy plain. It was rich in all that could please 
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the eye, and at first he did not feel himself to be 
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alone, for there is a spirit in nature that speaks to 
the human soul; there is an expression of love and 
intelligence in a scene of natural beauty which com- 
forts the heart, like that we see in the face of a 
friend. Osman praised God, kneeling with clasped 
hands; he thanked his Creator that he had eyes to 
behold and a heart to feel the wondrous beauty that 
surrounded him. 

He studied nature with a perfectly new delight, 
the world and its distracting cares being shut out 
from his thoughts. He was weary at last of giving 
names to what he examined, classing them by the 
observation of their resemblances. Of what use 
would this mass of new knowledge be te him, with 
no one to whom he could communicate? He ceased 
at last even to note and admire, for want of sympa- 
thy ; for who can long admire alone ? 

Then he amused a few listless hours by calling 
upon his invisible attendant, by virtue of a talis- 
manic ring, for splendid dresses, pavilions, and ban- 
quets. Empty pageantry, to be gazed upon by no 
eye but his own!  t is for others that men love to 
surround themselves with such shows; he was soon 
wearied and disgusted with solitary vanity. He 
cast a simple mantle about him, retained a linen 
turban to shield his head from the sun, and the fairy 
splendor melted away like the shows of a vision. 

Then he called to him the rare and beautiful ani- 
mals that gambolled in the forest or the meadows; 
he tamed them so that they would -follow wherever 
he went. They loved him in their way, and he had 
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pleasure in their attachment. Here was no flattery 
and no guile; it was a triumph to conquer their shy- 
ness, or their natural dislike to man, and win them 
first to endure, then to seek his caress. The dog 
looked up to him with almost a human intelligence ; 
the girafte looked down with a strange, dumb love 
in its brown eyes, shaded by black, curling lashes; 
the dove nestled in his bosom; the wild gazelle came 
to his very feet, and licked his hand; the young tiger 
purred, and laid its soft cheek upon his, while the 
haughty lion crouched still and submissive behind 
him, unfeared by the frolicking kids and lambs. The 
sun went down, and the moon rose; peace still 
reigned in Osman’s paradise, but not in his bosom. 
There was a void unfilled, for pets are not com- 
panions. 

The moon was yet young, when Osman confessed 
to himself in secret, that he longed to see a human 
form. He wished to hear a human voice. But he 
would have the form that of a stranger; the voice he 
would desire to hear only in a foreign and unknown 
language. “No pretended friend, with the heart of 
an enemy, no fickle woman, no artful menial, no 
fawning beggar!” he cried. 

And immediately a horse with dangling rein gal- 
loped to the fountain to drink. Osman found the 
fallen rider almost insensible upon the desert sands ; 
he tenderly raised him, and gave him water. Then 
he helped him to mount the horse, and gently led 
him to his bower. The stranger was a fair young - 
man, in the garb of a Frank; and when he spoke, 


though his voice was music to Osman’s ears, it was 
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like the gabble of an infant, conveying no idea to 
his hungry mind. By gestures the guest signified 
his wish to buy one of Osman’s pet doves for his 
supper. Did he refuse, and call on the Genius to 
supply the wants of his guest? Not so. It wasa 
pleasure to make a sacrifice; the gift was granted, 
and Osman served the repast with his own hands. 
He washed the stranger’s feet, and spread his couch, 
and while he slept, he watched over him as a mother 
watches by her child, allowing nothing to disturb his 
slumbers. In the early morning the traveller went 
on his way. Osman gazed after him as long as he 
could see the tiny speck moving upon the sands to- 
wards the dim horizon. Then his eyes filled with 
tears, and his heart was sick with longing. His 
blissful paradise was become a prison. He looked 
forward to the grave, and wished he were already 
old and ready to die; but he was young, and strong, 
and had many years to live. 

The moon was still but a crescent, when he heard 
the voice of the Genius, as it were within the cham- 
bers of his own heart. 

“ What made thee unhappy when thou wast 
among men?” 

“ Self-love,” said Osman, humbly. 

“ What makes thee unhappy in seclusion?” 

“The need of loving others. I cannot endure to 
abide in solitude, through the waxing and waning 
of this sluggish moon. Take me home; let me be 
derided, defamed, cajoled; I will bear reproach, 
when I have not deserved it; I will resign love and 

friendship, if need be; I will ask nothing for myself, 
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for this have I learned, that I have more need to 
love than to be loved.” 

Immediately he felt a hand upon his shoulder; no 
fairy touch was that, but an honest, human grasp, 
followed by a hearty shake. 

“ Awake, awake,” said the voice of Elhamah, “ for 
thou art groaning in thy sleep as if a mountain were 
on thy breast. Come, for Zara is pining to forgive 
thee. I have cheated her anger by feigning to blame 
thee; she will have no one abuse thee but herself, 
and will accuse me hotly to thee as a false friend. 
But thou knowest, and wilt never doubt me, Os- 
man.” 

It was a happy waking, and Osman never forgot 
his dream of the oasis in the desert. 

A. W. As 
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CHILDREN, in reading the life of a great and good 
man, not long ago, I was somewhat struck with a 
remark which he made to one of his friends, who 
was grieving very much over some small trouble or 
disappointment that he had recently suffered. “ Con- 
sider,” said this friendly adviser, “ only consider how 
insignificant all this will appear a year hence,’ It 
seems to me that, by attending to this simple remark 
a little, we may get from it some religious instruc- 
tion that will be of use to us. I wonder if the 
thought ever occurred to you, at a time when you 
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were enjoying yourselves very much, or when you 
were crying over some little cause of anger, or pain, 
or disappointment, “ Well, what will it matter a 
week, or a month, or a year hence?” 

How much will it matter? Apply the test in 
your own case. ‘T'ry to recollect, each one of you, 
something which happened to you a year, or at least 
a month ago, which seemed very trying at the time, 
which excited, perhaps, some wrong passion, which 
made you feel much vexed, or angry, or brought on 
perhaps a fit of crying. You must be either very 
good, or very lucky, if you cannot recollect one 
such case. Well, how does the cause of all that 
trouble and ill-feeling appear to you now? Does it 
not seem very trifling, very insignificant? Don’t 
you think of it now quite calmly, and rather wonder 
how it could once have troubled you so much ? 

I am sure you think so now. ‘Try to recollect 
this, then, if in future you should be much pained or 
vexed or disappointed,—if you are tempted by 
some little occurrence to be angry or violent. The 
greater part of the difficulty of being good, and 
doing good, proceeds from allowing some strong 
excitement to get the mastery over you, and to 
hurry you on to do that which you will afterwards 
be sorry for. You will avoid this, if you learn 
to rate the cause of the excitement at its true value, 
and always to think how insignificant it will ap- 
pear a year hence. 

Do not think that I am applying this only to your 
little causes of childish trouble or anger. It is the 
religious view of life, for those who are grown up 45 
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well as for you. All those trials, and pains, and 
disappointments of this life are really trifling, which 
will seem trifling when we come to leave it, and 
enter upon another world. You are at school here 
for only one hour in the week, and you see no 
probability that any little thing happening here, 
causing you a moment’s pain, will be of conse- 
quence enough to be recollected in your future lives, 
when you will have ceased to be scholars, and will 
be teaching others. Well, we are all at school in 
this world, — we are all learning a lesson, forming a 
character, which will abide with us in another and 
an endless life. Most of the things which we grieve 
at or rejoice over now, will appear of no importance 
to us when we get out of school. 

I have said that everything is really of trifling 
importance which will seem to us trifling either 
many years hence, or at the close of life. But is it 
true that every work we are engaged in now will 
appear insignificant at that future time? By no 
means; and it is right that you should know how 
to distinguish those things which are of permanent 
and real, from those which are of little and tem- 
porary importance. What you do is always of great 
moment; what you suffer, whether you laugh or ery 
over it, will soon pass away, and perhaps be for- 
gotten; in most cases, it will be of little conse- 
quence a year hence. Take an instance. Some one 
offends you, and you are angry and wish to punish 
him for it. Now the cause of the offence, the reason 
of your anger, is that which will appear insignificant 
to youa year hence. But if you give way to that 
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anger, and seek to strike or injure him, this will not 
appear insignificant afterwards, for it will have aided 
to form your character. It will go towards creating 
a habit; you will afterwards find it more difficult to 
forgive. F. B. 





STEERAGE LIFE. 


No. L 


Many years ago I stepped for the first time on the 
deck of a man-of-war. She was riding quietly at 
her moorings in the harbor of Norfolk, Virginia. 
Within a stone’s throw of her quarter-deck were the 
grounds of the Portsmouth Hospital,— that great, 
white, desolate-looking home for battered and worn- 
out seamen, with which every navy-man is so famil- 
iar. A quarter of a mile to the south of us lay the 
city. ‘Three or four times as far up the river was 
the navy-yard, with its immense ship-houses, tall 
flagstaff, and fleet of frigates laid up “in ordinary,’ 
among which towered like a giant the huge line-of- 
battle ship Pennsylvania. 

Our own vessel was a beauty; one of those grace- 
ful models on which sailors look with admiration, 
and naval architects with pride. She seemed to 
swim on the surface of the bay as buoyantly as the 
albatross, whose slumbers she so often disturbed in 
mid-ocean, as she ploughed over the billows that 
cradled them. Her lofty spars reached’ ambitiously 
upward to the clouds, and were interwoven with 
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such a maze of ropes, running up and down, length- 
wise and crosswise, that it almost seemed as if some 
huge spider had been spinning its web all over her. 
The decks were alive with a crew of more than two 
hundred. ‘The open ports frowned with black, mur- 
derous-looking guns. Boarding-pikes were stacked 
around her masts, —cutlasses, battle-axes, pistols, 
and muskets were arranged in their proper places, 
all ready for use. 

All this was new to me. I never had been on 
board a man-of-war before. And now a man-of-war 
was to be my home for four long years, —a longer 
time than I had ever spent in any one place before 
in all my life. It took me some time to become ac- 
customed to my new abode, and acquainted with 
my new companions. It was many weeks, even 
months, before I learned the names and uses of the 
various objects around me. And indeed the whole 
cruise passed before I had mastered all there was to 
be known about the cordage, sails, spars, battery, 
and equipment of my floating home. I soon be- 
came familiar, however, with my own immediate 
quarters. I lived in the steerage,—a pair of little 
nests in which were stowed midshipmen, passed 
midshipmen, and clerks,— situated on the lower or 
berth-deck,: just forward of the ward-room, the quar- 
ters of the lieutenants and other commissioned offi- 
cers. It required very little time or labor to learn all 
about these two little snuggeries, in which our two 
messes lived. 'They might have been each about 
ten feet square, but so much of that space was taken 
up by lockers, that nothing more than a narrow pas- 
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sage was left around the heavy square table which 
occupied the centre of each steerage. There were 
eight of us; three passed midshipmen and myself 
(“the clerk”) formed the port steerage mess; the 
four midshipmen lived in the opposite room, and 
styled themselves the starboard steerage mess. It 
was pretty close stowage; but in the daytime we 
were scattered in different parts of the ship, on duty, 
and only felt how crowded we were at meal-times, 
or when our cots and hammocks were slung for the 
night. But we all bore with easy good nature the 
inconveniences and laughed at the annoyances we 
could not help. 

Of course there were a great many things to be 
done before we could be ready to commence our 
long voyage. But the time came at last. All ou 
stores and provisions were finally on board and 
packed away. Wood and water were taken in for 
the last time. The last friends bade us adieu, — the 
last letters were written, —the sails were hoisted, — 
the anchor dragged from its muddy bed, — and we 
were off at sea! By nightfall the capes of Virginia 
had vanished behind the distant horizon, and we 
were alone on the ocean, —“ Water, water, every- 
where!” 

It is great business, this going to sea. Did you 
ever try it? If you have, then you know all about 
the calms and storms, the little ripples and swell- 
ing billows, — the sea-birds and dolphins ; you have 
watched the little petrels skimming about in the air 
and pattering on the waves; you have gazed up the 
dizzy masts and shrouds, and wondered how the 
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sailors could hold on up there while the ship was 
tumbling and pitching about in a tempest; you 
have seen the beauties of a sunset at sea, and per- 
haps, if you rose early enough, the glories of a sun- 
rise even. And then, too, you have listened to the 
call of the lookout aloft, “Sail ho!” and have 
watched the little white speck growing larger and 
larger while it approached, until it became a tall 
ship, spreading its snowy wings to the breeze, and 
dancing its way over the rolling waters. You have 
heard the ery of “ Land ho!” and have strained your 
eyes to trace the dim outlines of the distant coast; 
and, as it grew more and more distinct, have won- 
dered at its ruggedness or rejoiced in its beauty. 
You have been rocked by the long, lazy swell of the 
sea in a calm, when the ship seemed to stop and 
rest after toiling with the boisterous elements. Then, 
again, you have seen a storm descend on the deep; 
have felt the driving rain and spray; have heard the 
roaring waters and the wind howling in the rigging ; 
have seen sail after sail blown to pieces and scatter- 
ing away to leeward like great flakes of snow; have 
no doubt received many an unexpected shower-bath 
from the sea that came dashing in over the bow or 
bulwark. 

And were you sea-sick withal ? 

Sea life is monotonous, and would be dull enough 
Without some incident or accident to spice the dai- 
ly routine. We had the usual variety. Some- 
times we saw whales, grampuses, porpoises, splash- 
ing and gambolling about on the surface of the 


deep, — and they make no small stir, I assure you, 
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when they get playing, especially the whales, 
Sometimes the sea sparkled with shoals of flying- 
fish, whose silvery wings gleamed in the sunlight as 
they darted from wave to wave; they must be Nep- 
tune’s grasshoppers and crickets, they are so merry 
and lively. Sometimes, in tropical seas, a bright- 
colored water-snake would be floating coiled up 
asleep, and, suddenly waking, would dart far down 
into the clear watery depths ; or a tiny “ Portuguese 
man of war,” disturbed by the approaching ship, 
would fold its little pink sail, withdraw into its shell, 
and sink out of sight beneath the waves. And we 
were always attended by flaeks of sea-fowl, of many 
different sorts and sizes, that followed us in storm 
and shine until they seemed to become a part of our 
family. Occasionally we were greeted by varie- 
ties not altogether so pleasant. Sometimes the ship 
would launch down a steep billow and plunge into 
another one as if she would bury us all together, 
sending the spray on board in blinding sheets. | 
remember one night, in a heavy gale of wind, we 
were bowling along towards the northern coast of 
China, when all at once a big green sea came tum- 
bling in over the bulwarks, like a small cataract, upon 
the heads of eighty or ninety men who were pulling 
and hauling on the ropes,—of course drenching 
them all through and through. Sailors have to 
laugh at such a misfortune; besides, it comes £0 
often they get used to it. 

On board a man-of-war there are still other things 
to vary the “even tenor” of sea life. There is the 
drilling of the marine guard in the musket exercise, 
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and of the sailors in the use of the battery. Some- 
times the drum would beat to quarters, and the 
whole crew would muster at the guns to practise 
firing at a target; and you can readily imagine it 
requires no little skill to aim a thirty-two pounder at 
a floating cask a mile off, especially when the ship 
is rolling. Sometimes different companies of the 
crew would be exercised in firing with muskets and 
pistols at a small target hoisted at the foreyard arm. 
Every afternoon, regularly, we went to quarters, and 
the men were mustered to see that all were in order 
and none missing. And once a month the whole 
ship’s company — officers, men, and all — were sum- 
moned to ‘the quarter-deck to hear the “ Articles 
of War” and the “ Rules and Regulations of the 
Navy” read by our First Lieutenant, for whom a 
match-tub served as a stand, and the capstan as a 
desk. But after all, our greatest and best resource 
for “ variety” was books. We had two pretty good, 
though small, libraries, which furnished us with 
good reading. And when there was nothing else to 
interest us, or to while away the time that often 
hung heavily on our hands, we could always resort 
to our books. We had histories, travels, scientific 
works, essays, stories, voyages, &c., &c. We could 
accompany Parry and Franklin among the ices of 
the frigid zone, while we ourselves were sweltering in 
the tropics; could wander with the Prince of Abys- _ 
sinia in the Happy Valley, while we were buffeting 
the storms off Cape Horn; could live over again 
Western life, while we were ourselves in the extreme 
Hast; could study geology, when the nearest rocks 
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were thousands of fathoms beneath our keel; or 
surveying, when there was not an acre of land with- 
in ten days’ sail; and could talk with the great and 
good of all ages, when we were separated from the 
countries that gave them birth by hundreds and 
hundreds of leagues of ocean and continent. 

1i ee 
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Kine Henry the Eighth had a taste for the fine 
arts, and invited the best foreign artists to his court. 
Raffaelle and Titian excused themselves; but Hans 
Holbein, Sir Antonio More, and others, went to 
England, and were treated with much distinction 
and liberality. Holbein had an apartment assigned 
him in the palace, and received a pension of two 
hundred florins a year, besides being paid for every 
picture he painted for the king. That genius is the 
truest nobility was acknowledged, — notwithstand- 
ing the rude state of manners at that early period, — 
as appears from the following incident. 

Holbein was engaged one day painting a por 
trait of one of the queen’s ladies, when a nobleman, 
wishing to see him at work, came to his door, and 
would take no denial of the sergeant. He was about 
to force his way into the apartment, when the artist, 
coming to see what was going on, resisted his at- 
tempt to push into the room, and in the scuffle his 
lordship was tumbled down the stairs and hurt. 
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The painter, on seeing this mishap, was prompt 
in his next step to secure the king’s ear. He made 
his way privately to his apartment, and the king 
pardoned him, on condition that his statement was 
the whole truth. 

Very soon the haughty antagonist of the artist 
was announced. He had come to demand Hol- 
bein’s head. Henry told him also to give a true 
statement of the facts. He suppressed a material 
one, with which the king had been made ac- 
quainted. His Majesty told Holbein to make an 
apology, but his lordship disdained such an atone- 
ment, and demanded the execution of the painter 
to repair the insult to his dignity. The king became 
angry, and declared that he was not entitled to any 
satisfaction, having disregarded the first law of 
honor, adherence to the truth. “ My lord,” said he, 
“you have not now to do with Holbein, but with 
me. If you contrive any revenge against him, the 
same punishment shall assuredly be inflicted upon 
yourself. And remember that I can, whenever I 
please, make seven lords of seven ploughmen, but 
I cannot make one Holbein out of seven lords.” 

Holbein appears to have continued in favor dur- 
ing the remainder of Henry’s reign. He was also 
employed by young Edward, and died of the plague 


in London in 1554, in the fifty-ninth year of ‘his 
age. 


Tne good man grows wiser and better by ad- 
versity, as the wounded oyster mends his shell 
with pearls. 
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RURAL HYMN. 






Tuer we invoke, Father of all, 
Thou Infinite and Holy One! 

Nature and man united fall 

In adoration at thy throne. 







No temple raised by hands is here: 
The boundless canopy above — 

Temple enough for hearts sincere — 

Shows forth thy yet more boundless love. 











No organ peals thy praises high, 
No choir exalts in lofty strains ; 

The smiling scene — lake, wood, and sky — 

Best speak of Him who endless reigns. 

















The birds which pour their artless lays, ) 
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The breeze, the hoarsely-murmuring sea, 
Are thine appointed choir, to raise d 
A never-ceasing hymn to thee. b 
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Away up stairs in the fourth story was the old 
attic, our play-room. It reached from front to rear, 
and was our little world. There we did as we 
liked, and were free to make as much noise as we 
pleased, and we generally pleased to. make a good 
deal. In the entry at the head of the stairs were 
three little cupboards. In them we kept our trea’ 
ures, and woe to any one who dared to encroach 
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upon their privacy. We had nothing which we 
wished especially to hide, but for the principle of 
the thing. Secrecy was our delight; and we did 
not choose that our little regiments should be re- 
viewed by any strange officer. 

The great pride of our hearts, however, was our 
navy. All other possessions were trivial; this was 
the fruit of long study, much work, and many news- 
papers. Water was not at all necessary to its effi- 
ciency. Indeed, we found the paper keels better 
adapted to dry land; and, after a few trials, we did 
not aspire to a more stormy deep than a curiously 
defined portion of the attic floor. 

Our world was peopled by three persons, an older 
brother, a younger brother, and myself; and to pro- 
mote the interests of commerce, our dominion was 
divided into three countries: America, then governed 
by my eldest brother; England, where I ruled with 
rigid sway; and sunny France, where then was 
blooming the youngest offshoot from the paternal 
stalk. Except in name, our realms did not much 
resemble their prototypes. America was the domi- 
nant power, and was most despotically republican. 
It filled at least three quarters of all the land, on the 
plea that America, being the New World, was of 
course much larger than England and France, which 
were only part of the Old World. This logic was 
not altogether satisfactory to all concerned, but the 
Queen of the Waves could not resist, and, with Im- 
perial France, was forced to yield to the pretensions 
of Young America. I fared better, however, than 
my young brother. America, with its clearly defined 
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Ture we invoke, Father of all, 
Thou Infinite and Holy One! 

Nature and man united fall 

In adoration at thy throne. 







No temple raised by hands is here: 
The boundless canopy above — 

Temple enough for hearts sincere — 

Shows forth thy yet more boundless love. 












No organ peals thy praises high, 
No choir exalts in lofty strains ; 

The smiling scene — lake, wood, and sky — 

Best speak of Him who endless reigns. 











The birds which pour their artless lays, 
The breeze, the hoarsely-murmuring sea, 

Are thine appointed choir, to raise 

A never-ceasing hymn to thee. 














THE OLD ATTIC. 


Away up stairs in the fourth story was the old 
attic, our play-room. It reached from front to reat, 
and was our litile world. There we did as we 
liked, and were free to make as much noise as we 
pleased, and we generally pleased to- make a good 
deal. In the entry at the head of the stairs were 
three little cupboards. In them we kept our trea 
ures, and woe to any one who dared to encroach 
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upon their privacy. We had nothing which we 
wished especially to hide, but for the principle of 
the thing. ‘Secrecy was our delight; and we did 
not choose that our little regiments should be re- 
viewed by any strange officer. 

The great pride of our hearts, however, was our 
navy. All other possessions were trivial; this was 
the fruit of long study, much work, and many news- 
papers. Water was not at all necessary to its effi- 
ciency. Indeed, we found the paper keels better 
adapted to dry land; and, after a few trials, we did 
not aspire to a more stormy deep than a curiously 
defined portion of the attic floor. 

Our world was peopled by three persons, an older 
brother, a younger brother, and myself; and to pro- 
mote the interests of commerce, our dominion was 
divided into three countries : America, then governed 
by my eldest brother; England, where I ruled with 
rigid sway; and sunny France, where then was 
blooming the youngest offshoot from the paternal 
stalk. Except in name, our realms did not much 
resemble their prototypes. America was the domi- 
nant power, and was most despotically republican. 
It filled at least three quarters of all the land, on the 
plea that America, being the New World, was of 
course much larger than England and France, which 
were only part of the Old World. This logic was 
not altogether satisfactory to all concerned, but the 
Queen of the Waves could not resist, and, with Im- 
perial France, was forced to yield to the pretensions 
of Young America. I fared better, however, than 
my young brother. America, with its clearly defined 
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principles of manifest destiny, could not consistently 
object to any aggression of mine. Among the Chi- 
nese it is said that, when the imperial Son of the 
Moon cuffs his Prime-Mandarin, that honorable 
minister very respectfully bows, and sweetly smiles 
upon his royal master; but, as soon as he has a 
chance, returns the compliment to his own Mandarin 
by kicking that functionary down stairs. By a sim- 
ilar principle, America being marked out, I claimed 
about nine tenths of the remaining quarter of the 
room. ‘The above-mentioned youngest blossom, 
therefore, was forced to vegetate in only about one 
fortieth of the entire attic, which was not large 
enough adequately to represent the territory of 
France. The poor little Frenchman, therefore, was 
obliged closely to curl his diminutive limbs under 
his small red petticoats, and even then portions of 
his legs would lap over into England, to the great 
indignation of England’s ruler. 

The nature of the bounding lines, too, was essen- 
tially different. A chalk-mark divided America and 
England, for sometimes .there were annexations and 
dismemberments. France, however, was bounded 
by twine nailed firmly to the floor, an immovable 
frontier. America and England were both agreed 
on one point, — that France should not be enlarged; 
and since it was already too small to leave a sufhi- 
cient seat for the little French monarch, no effort 
was to be made further to contract its shrunken pro- 
portions. 

The power was divided nearly in the same way 
as the territory. The American navy maintained 
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incessant war upon English ships, which were al- 
ways forced to yield. English men-of-war were not, 
like the American ones, armed with large pins in the 
bow, nor were they able to break in the sides of their 
antagonists. ‘They were built to be conquered, not 
to conquer, and lo! the “meteor flag of England” 
was not able to “brave the battle and the breeze,” 
but was forced to droop before the stars and stripes, 
and furious democracy, of Young America. 

Our old play-room, however, was not merely a 
home for navies. A large and complicated system 
of traflic centred there. The current coin was made 
of bright bits of paper, cut round on the bottom of a 
spool, and marked with the value of the piece. Like 
other paper currencies, ours was subject to great de- 
preciation, or, to speak more accurately, it never rose 
above a state of most absolute depression. Three 
cents in specie was enough to balance the entire cir- 
culating medium of three mighty empires, and the 
most immense sums were not sufficient to purchase 
a single empty spool. To compensate for their lack 
of absolute value, the coins were nominally of in- 
conceivable worth. I say inconceivable, because the 
combined mathematics of America, England, and 
France were unable to read the figures which ex- 
pressed it. Nor was that fact entirely inexplicable, 
since our method of notation was to write a “1” and 
then fill the remaining surface with zeros. 

On one memorable occasion, however, stimulated 
by a wish for wealth, we formed a partnership with 
a little boy in our neighborhood to sell lemonade 
and peony-leaves in our attic to all individuals who 
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should visit that region to buy. Onur partner was to 
furnish the lemonade, while we agreed to supply a 
large stock of peony-leaves from a family bush 
which wasted its delicate fragrance on the desert air 
of our back-yard. How our joint concern came to 
an end I do not remember, nor am | able to state 
the balance in our favor which the books of the 
corporation showed when they were closed. The 
negative result, however, was obvious; the project 
did not raise any of its authors to a position of op- 
pressive opulence. 

We had even our animals, and the annals of our 
Natural History are not altogether without interest. 
In the dead of night the roaring of wild beasts might 
be heard, and the cracking of wood, as the fero- 
cious creatures sought after the relics of luncheons 
upon which the kingdoms daily fed. Nor were the 
rats the only animals who roamed the solitudes of 
America, or boldly swam the ocean to tread the 
streets of London. America one afternoon received 
the present of a small dog, a little treasure which 
was actually alive, and could bark. Alas, poor little 
fellow! that last qualification was his destruction. 
He not only could bark, but he would bark, in spite 
of the associated influence of three empires. The 
natural result was, that he did not long roam 
through the wilds of America, or the cities of 
France, but was miserably limited to the streets of 
Boston alone. At sunset we brought him home in , 
joy, and, after much entreaty and some diplomatic 
conference with our mother, were allowed to keep 
him on trial. We then bore him to our attic, and 
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generously allowed him free range over all our ter- 
ritories, while we retired to our beds. In the mid- 
dle of the night we were roused from our slumbers. 
Evidently there was some confusion in our domain. 
Now a sharp howl was borne to our ears from the 
distant summit of the Alps, and I must say that it 
was, considering the distance, astonishingly distinct. 
Now from the dismal recesses of the Great Swamp 
a yell proceeded, so like its predecessor that, had not 
the great distance rendered it impossible to believe 
the sound to come from the same being, you would 
almost feel certain that the same lungs produced 
the fearful tone. Then a rapid succession of squeals 
from various parts of Europe and America was 
heard, and it was evident that some terrific con- 
vulsion was disturbing the peace of two continents. 
As the awful echoes pealed through the paternal 
mansion, we lay quaking in our beds, foreboding 
in horror the fate of the Fauna of half the world. 
Our anticipations of evil were well founded. Such 
fearful tumult was too much for the endurance even 
of an indulgent parent, and soon a slight noise was 
heard in the adjoining chamber where our father 
slept, the door was heard to open, and the stairs to 
creak beneath his tread. A fearful yell crescendo 
burst upon our ears as the attic door opened, and 
then followed a series of sharp, convulsive yelps, 
Which accompanied our father’s descent, and by 
their modifications and direction showed plainly 
that his course was tending toward the cellar-door. 
We heard the bolts drawn back, a farewell howl, the 
shutting of the door,-and the replacing of the bolts. 
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A solemn stillness then settled on the startled air, 
broken only by the paternal tread upon the stairs, 
The result was plain. Our beloved acquisition was 
to pass the night in the domestic Bastile. 

In the morning solemn sentence of eternal banish- 
ment was passed upon the imprisoned cur, whose 
midnight turmoil had so curtailed his freedom. 
Never again did he visit the Alps, at least so far 
as we know, and all his race were likewise laid 
under ban by the supreme court of judicature, 
whose decisions America, England, and France 
alike obeyed. 

I have told you a story of a time long since gone 
by. The old attic exists now only in memory, and 
its continental divisions have been wiped away. 
Even the perennial boundary of France has disap- 
peared amid the dismemberment of empires in this 
modern age. ‘The little French king has long since 
abandoned red frocks and petticoats, and increase of 
years has diminished his weakness. He has prob- 
ably forgotten the injustice of which he was the 
object. England, however, remembers it well, and 
assures you, O reader, that, when the mimic crown 
and sceptre are laid aside, and the play-room is 
only a reminiscence, your pleasure in recollecting 
the scenes and events of your childish plays will be 
much increased if you are not forced to recall unjust 


acts and unkind words. 
P. & 8. 











INDIAN CORN. 


INDIAN CORN. 


Seviiue’s soft, luxurious clime 
Yields the orange and the lime ; 
And the cool, refreshing shade 
By their clustering branches made 
Seems to hold the perfumed air 
As a willing captive there. 


Cryton, isle of spice and balm, 
Boasts her groves of stately palm ; 
Where the sunbeams lingering rest, 
As they loved that land the best ; 
Where the birds amid her bowers 
Are like gorgeous wingéd flowers. 


In thy vales, fair, sunny France, 
Peasants love the vintage dance ; 
When the vines their clusters yield, 
Songs are heard from every field ; 
All the land, in festal dress, 
Overflows with happiness. 


But of all the precious stores 
Nature’s bounteous hand outpours 
O’er each hill and vale and plain, 
Flower, fruit, or waving grain, 
Dearest to the Northern born 
Stands the graceful Indian Corn. 


When in Spring the verdant leaf 
Bursts the seed’s enclosing sheath, 
Or, in Summer’s glowing light, 
The feathery tassel greets the sight, 
Grace and beauty still adorn 
Every change of Indian Corn. 

23 
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When the Autumn’s gorgeous dyes 
Reflect the hues of sunset skies 
O’er the glowing harvest-plain, 
There the ears of clustered grain, 
In the yellow sheath enrolled, 
Seem like topaz set in gold. 





BERTHA, 


( Concluded.) 


Rowena had a commanding figure, and her face 
might have been pleasing, but for an expression of 
discontent, almost amounting to sullenness. Bertha 


was sure at first sight she could never like her, espe- 
cially as she wore a dingy silk dress, loaded with 
trimming, evidently, and somewhat unsuccessfully, 
made over to a new form in order to be in the latest 
fashion. Her collar was a coarse, showy one too, 
and she had a large, ugly brooch to fasten it. 

“ No,— but I will do my best to make her look 
happier,” thought Bertha; “I pity her.” 

Pity is one step towards love. The shabby silk 
was soon superseded by school dresses of the neatest 
and prettiest kind, and the brooch,—no one ever 
saw it again. The brow cleared amazingly, ina few 
busy days, and the cloud came back only at leisure 
times, on Sundays and holidays, or after the receipt 


of letters. Bertha grew more and more anxious that - 


it should be entirely and for ever dispersed. She 
was really interested in making Rowena cheerful 
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and happy. Instead of “ Can I like her? Could I 
ever love her?” the question was, “ Does she like 
me? Can I make her love me dearly?” 

« O, I never went to a grown-up party in my life! 
[am so glad Iam invited!” cried Bertha. “I think 
it is a great deal pleasanter to be in the country, 
where the parties have old and young all together! 
0, won’t it be rich pleasure, to go to a real party 
with Aunt Jane!” 

“] shall not go,” observed Rowena, with a por- 
tentous gloom upon her brow. “Iam not asked as 
an equal. Iam considered merely a kind of upper 
servant, a drudge paid by my entertainers; I am in- 
vited in condescension ; [ aecept no such favors.” 

“You ridiculous creature!” cried Bertha, shaking 
her, till she could not help laughing and giving Ber- 
tha a shaking in return, as a large Newfoundland 
dog might a saucy terrier. 

“Ask Aunt Jane if it is not so,” said Rowena. 
“To be sure, I am not a regular schoolmistress; I 
give lessons, which is thought a little more genteel, 
I fancy. How I do despise pride!” Bertha bit her 
lip to keep from laughing outright at that. “I do 
hate pride!” Rowena repeated this exclamation as 
if she herself doubted the truth of it. “ Pride is the 
meanest thing in the world.” 

“If you had a little of the right kind,” said Aunt 


Jane, “ you would not be afraid of being looked 
down upon,” 


The argument was carried no further, fortunately, 


for absurd notions are confirmed by arguing with 
them. 
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and happy. Instead of “ Can I like her? Could I 
ever love her?” the question was, “ Does she like 
me? Can I make her love me dearly?” 

«OQ, I never went to a grown-up party in my life! 
[am so glad Iam invited!” cried Bertha. “I think 
it is a great deal pleasanter to be in the country, 
where the parties have old and young all together! 
0, won’t it be rich pleasure, to go to a real party 
with Aunt Jane!” 

“] shall not go,” observed Rowena, with a por- 
tentous gloom upon her brow. “J am not asked as 
an equal. Jam considered merely a kind of upper 
servant, a drudge paid by my entertainers; I am in- 
vited in condescension ; I aecept no such favors.” 

“You ridiculous creature!” cried Bertha, shaking 
her, till she could not help laughing and giving Ber- 
tha a shaking in return, as a large Newfoundland 
dog might a saucy terrier. 

“Ask Aunt Jane if it is not so,” said Rowena. 
“To be sure, I am not a regular schoolmistress; I 
give lessons, which is thought a little more genteel, 
fancy. How I do despise pride!” Bertha bit her 
lip to keep from laughing outright at that. “I do 
hate pride!” Rowena repeated this exclamation as 
if she herself doubted the truth of it. “ Pride is the 
eanest thing in the world.” 

“If you had a little of the right kind,” said Aunt 


Jane, you would not be afraid of being looked 
down upon,” 


The argument was carried no further, fortunately, 


for absurd notions are confirmed by arguing with 
them, 
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Rowena rather repented when she saw Aunt Jane 
and Bertha go away chatting and laughing in the 
best social mood. “ How queer, — making her own 
butter and cheese in the morning, and as gay as that 
child in her delight at going to a party in the even- 
ing! From the old-fashioned farm-house to that ele. 
gant mansion! ‘The same cap she wears at home! 
Is she a silly or a wise old woman, to go there, | 
wonder. I somehow do not feel that anybody will 
look down on her, go where she will. Why?” 

Here was a subject for thought, and Bertha’s 
wearing a clean muslin gingham in preference to a 
more ambitious dress was another. “ The first par- 
ty, too!” 

In her lonely cogitation upon these matters, she 
came to the conclusion that she had been taught to 
measure respectability by a false and petty standard. 
She opened her eyes all at once to the fact, that this 
foolish pride had been the ruin of her father’s happi- 
ness, and the original cause of the degraded position 
of the family; degraded not by poverty, but by ow- 
ing everybody and paying nobody. Show — show 
— show, — and nothing under it; the constant strug: 
gle to appear respectable, in a wrong use of the 
word! How her heart sickened as she remembered 
the private parsimony and ostentatious extravagance, 
the alternate meanness and prodigality, in which she 
had had a share! She had but one thing to think 
of with self-respect, and that was her thorough schol- 
arship, which had made her education at the best 
school in the city a most profitable instance of ambi-. 
tion. The conscientious and highly-principled teach- 
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er would let no pupil waste time or advantages, and 
she had graduated with a knowledge and discipline 
that would enable her to teach in any school, if she 
chose. 

Aunt Jane and Bertha came back more chatty and 
animated than they went. They came talking into 
the house, —“ Such a loss!” “ Dear me, what shall 
we do without her?” 

“Who? Is anybody dead? I conclude not, by 
your tone,” said Rowena, half peevishly. 

“ Only going to be married,” said Bertha ; “ and it 
is about as bad, for ws.” 

“A lady who could manage a school so admira- 
bly will conduct a household as well,” said Aunt 
Jane. 

“Who? Who? I beg to know,” said Rowena. 

“Engaged this ever so long, but would not leave 
till the end of the year,—so attached to her oldest 
class.” 

“ Worth waiting for,” said Aunt Jane. 

“The class, or the lady? Is it Miss M , our 
preceptress, you are talking about?” asked Rowena, 
but got no answer, directly. How could they talk 
so fast, and hear at the same time ? 

“ And she wants you to be her assistant, Rowena, 
if you will, with a view to taking her place. You 
are recommended to her by your teacher.” 

“ Now, then, I shall learn who it is,” said Rowena, 
laughing, with a blush of mingled feelings at the 
idea of being recommended before she had asked 
any testimony in her favor. She was pleased, yet 


doubtful about being grateful. But when she found 
23 * 
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that Miss M was regarded as a near friend by the 
parents of her scholars, and with affectionate rever- 
ence by the pupils themselves, and especially that 
she was about to marry one of the first men in 
the county, absolutely a member of Congress, she 
thought she might dismiss any idea of condescen- 
sion in becoming her successor. 

She had a very inadequate view of the real dignity 
and honor of her office at that time, however. It 
came with experience, when, with Bertha for her 
assistant, she took the school into her own hands, 
and felt all the responsibility and importance of her 
position. She looked round with a beating heart 
upon the thirty young faces turned towards her, and 
looking up to her. So many young hearts were 
there, to be influenced for good or ill, and so many 
young minds to be led, trained, and filled. The task 
was a solemn one to undertake, and she sincerely 
doubted her sufficiency. But it was not a time to 
hesitate. She was placed in this relation to the 
immortal spirits before her, and must go right on, 
learning how to do her work in doing it. “ At least, 
this work came to me; I did not seek it, and take it 
from any one more likely to do it well,” she thought. 

Bertha’s feelings were of a similar cast. Not 
quite sixteen, she was young to assume even al 
assistant’s care, and she was still a pupil in the 
advanced class, in certain branches. She had a 
peculiar tact, or perhaps’ it was only the experience 
gained in elder sisterhood at home, which enabled 
her to rule, without an obvious assumption of av- 
thority. But she had not yet tried this power upo! 
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girls her equals and even superiors in age and 
height, and besides, her best qualifications and at- 
tainments seemed to her insufficient. “It is only 
an experiment, and I will not write home about it, 
not even to Aunt Marian,” she said, in her humble 
and modest beginning of usefulness in a regular 
routine. 

“T am glad you are in a way to support your- 
self,’ wrote Rowena’s mother, some time after. “T 
told Mr. Hayward I did not see why Ais daughter 
should have to do anything of the kind, — the first 
he knew of it! He said the little rogue had not 
said a word about it; and he seemed pleased, which 
I a little wonder at. He came to bring me some 
money ; your father sent it to him, as he felt all he 
could get was his, he said. But Mr. Hayward 
would not take it, thinking we had the most need 
of it. It made him feel kindly to your father, 
though. I shall buy Sally a dress-bonnet, I think; 
it is of no use to think of paying any debts, there 
are so many; it would be nothing but a drop in the 
bucket, you know ; and though boarders are coming 
in pretty well, I could not spare much of it.” 

Rowena wept over this letter; she was ashamed 
even to mention it to Bertha or Aunt Jane. She 
was become a different being in a few short months, 
like a young tree transplanted from a bad situation, 
Where it was twisted and cramped and ill devel- 
oped, and made to stand by itself in open ground. 
Her natural qualities were fine, and she became up- 
right, as a matter of course. Not without some 
care from Aunt Jane, perhaps,— not too obvious 
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to be successful,— and a warm, sunny, fostering 
influence from the love of Bertha, and the thirty 
pupils. 

Aunt Marian was duly astonished at the remit- 
tance of her thirty dollars, with a demand for a re- 
ceipt, Mr. Hayward having kept Bertha’s counsel. 
The aunt was much more proud of this money than 
the niece. She privately deposited it in a Savings 
Bank, in Bertha’s name. “ When she comes home, 
we will consult together for a worthy use to be 
made of it,” she thought. Jane was her confidante, 
and the little bank-book was a favorite study of 
hers, enjoyed in mystery, and with closed doors. 
One day, as she was taking a private peep, Dudley 
being in the room, a corner of the bright blue cover 
caught his eye. He saw Jane hide the book as 
soon as she perceived that he had peeped at it. 
In a day or two it mysteriously disappeared. Marian 
and Jane searched for it in vain, without thinking of 
going beyond the precinets of their own apartment. 
Dudley had made it his prize and carried it to 
school, where he and his fellows in mischief had 
made a picture-book of it. No bank-book was ever 
so illuminated before. The drawings were not only 
highly original in design, but were gorgeously col- 
ored with gamboge and vermilion and indigo, with 
which the smaller urchins had been allowed to daub 
woodcuts, to keep them busy and quiet. Great 
was Mrs. Hayward’s surprise, and the vexation of 
Marian, when the book was sent home one day, 
with a polite note of regret from the schoolmistress, 
who had rescued it, the important record being yet 
legible. 
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After that, Bertha’s fortune was a great subject 
for joking in the family. Even the children quiz- 
zed Aunt Marian about it. She found it very tire- 
some. She concealed her annoyance as well as she 
could, knowing that good temper is death to quiz- 
zing, and at last it was forgotten. But by that time, 
it was taken up by neighbors. ‘ So Bertha is be- 
come an heiress!” said one of them, an old play- 
mate of the young teacher. Marian, in a pet, took 
her book and went to the bank to withdraw the de- 
posit. There were some depositors waiting, — others 
coming in, — her ridiculous book must be displayed, 
if she recalled the money, —.it would be flourished 
abroad by the cashier, — it would draw attention to 
her. No, she would make an excuse to depart 
without producing it. 

The cashier bowed, to signify that it was her turn. 
“T wish to ask, sir, whether the children of the com- 
paratively wealthy families, — not the rich,— ought 
not to scruple to take advantage of this institution, 
Which is intended to aid the comparatively poor?” 

There was a dead silence all around. 

“No, madam. ‘The sums they lend us are an 
advantage to the institution; so they take nothing 
away from the poor, you see. One object we have 
is to teach the value of money, by showing its in- 
crease ; rich children have need to learn that lesson, 
as well as others, and will by having something of 
their own. Such depositors are not liable to those 
sudden panics in which the ignorant are led to injure 
their own interests, by a sudden demand for their 
money ; we have to let out a proper share of our 
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funds, of course, that they may be productive, and a 
run upon the bank deprives the depositors of all 
accumulation of interest.” 

“T am glad to understand it,’ said Marian, re- 
tiring to make room for the next in turn. 

“Some people think saving makes little folks 
parsimonious and covetous,” pursued the gentleman, 
while counting a roll of bank-notes; “ (twenty-seven 
— twenty-eight, all right;) but I think it makes them 
generous, by giving them the means of being so, 
really.” : 

Marian smiled, and went away. She wrote to 
Bertha, calling the deposit their mutual charity 
fund, and offering to put in dollar for dollar with 
her, till some occasion when both should think it 
proper to draw out and employ their hoard. Very 
soon there came a letter enclosing ten dollars. 
Marian was rather taken aback. She thought it 
would not be hard to keep pace with Bertha, but 
if such sums were to come at such short intervals, 
she must be more economical than she was accus- 
tomed to be, to do so. 

“TI never was so happy in my life, dear Aunt 
Marian,” wrote Bertha. “The days are too short 
forme. I grudge the time I spend in sleep. There 
is interest in every moment, for it has an important 
object to be spent for. I use all my leisure in paint- 
ing screens for my charity fund; Rowena disposes of 
them, as she knows all about such work. She sent 
a magnificent pair of her own making to her best 
friend, as she calls him, with the money due for un- 
paid school-bills ; and I wish you could see his letter 
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in return! It made Rowena very happy, for some 
time.” 

Jane was admitted to the charity partnership, and 
great were the savings occasioned by her mother’s 
offer of so much a day for the renunciation of 
sweets, and other unwholesome articles, to which the 
indulgence of years had given the puny child a sort of 
right. As she nibbled a bit of bread, instead of a 
piece of rich cake, her enjoyment of her luncheon 
was increased in two ways; her health improved, 
and with it her appetite, and she felt the joy of self- 
denial for a worthy end. 

We bid good by to Bertha for the present. Per- 
haps at some future time our readers may like to 
hear how the fund grew, and what was done with 
it. : A. W. As 
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Tue Llama pastures upon the Andes, just be- 
neath the line of perpetual snow. They hold the 
same useful position among the aborigines of South 
America that the camel does among the Arabs. 
They will carry a load of a hundred pounds, over 
toads too dangerous for the mule or the ass, and dif- 
ficult for man. ‘The Indians are very fond of them, 
and, though they drive them with a whip, seldom use 
it; when one of them lags behind, or lies down upon 
the road, its driver talks to it, and persuades it to for- 
get its fatigue, and go on again. Their loads are 
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taken off at midday, so that they may feed, and it is 
said that they never eat at night. They require lit- 
tle food, drink little water, and usually subsist on 
what they find on the mountains. Though they are 
feeble animals, they can travel fifteen miles a day. 
But they must have rest after three or four days’ jour- 
ney, or they perish on the road. The motion of the 
. head and neck of the llama, as it crosses the moun- 
tain crags, may be likened to that of the swan when 
it floats over smooth water. Their masters hang 
little bells about their graceful necks, and decorate 
the tips of their ears with bits of bright-colored rib- 
bon. ‘They are gentle and inoffensive, both the mas- 
ters and their animals, except when imposed upon. 
The llamas have but one defence; they cast their 
saliva upon their drivers or each other, and it is pre- 
sumed to be poisonous. ‘The llama wool makes 
good coarse cloth, not of one even color. 

The Alpacca and Huanaco are of the llama kind. 
The huanaco is known by its being of a larger size 
than the common species. It is difficult to train, 
even when caught young; it never gives up the idea 
of liberty, but will regain its companions in the wilds 
whenever opportunity occurs. 

The Alpacca is the smallest species, and it has the 
finest and longest wool. Its body resembles that of 
a sheep; the head and neck is that of the llama. 
The alpacca wool is well known in the markets; 
the Indians trade it off on the coast. For this pul 
pose, great numbers of these animals are raised. It 
has been observed that they seek the south side of 
the mountains, probably for better pasture than ca” 
be found on the north. 
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Akin to these is the Vicufia. It is a more delicate 
and neatly formed animal than the llama, with a 
coat of fine curly wool; its color is like that of the 
smaller deer. The vicuna (as well as could be 
judged by the hasty observation of Lieutenant Gib- 
bon*) prefers a region a little warmer than that oc- 
cupied by the llama. 

“ Ascending a rough, rocky road, over deeply 
washed ravines, we gain the smooth grass-capped 
mountains. Yonder is a lake of clear snow-water, 
and there stand five beautiful vicunas, gazing in- 
tently at us) What pretty animals, and how wild 
they look! They come here to pasture with their 
kinsfolk, the llamas. 

“¢Richards, ride round the mountain; José, go 
steadily along the road with the baggage, while I 
take this ravine, and try for a shot.’ 

“We all start. The male gives a whistle which 
sounds among the hills like the ery of the wild tur- 
key; the four females are off. He stands still. As 
I near him he calls louder, and long before I get 
Within ball range he is away over the mountain 
brow. The sailor-boy, Richards, will never give up 
the chase; he has run his mule out of breath, and 
now he takes after them on foot.” Nothing is said 
of his success, however. “The vicuna is very swift 
and difficult to capture. The Indians take them by 
driving them into pens. Now and then a young one 
may be found tamed, a pet among the children. 
They are never used as beasts of burden. Fine 





* “Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon,” 1854. 
24 
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cloths and valuable hats are manufactured from the 
fleece of the vicuna.” 

The experiment of introducing the llama into the 
United States is about to be made. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES. 
A, E, I, O, U. 
The Heart. 
Spark. 


Misfortune. 





GRANDMAMMA’S STORY. 


Grandmamma. Come near, and sit very still, for 
I’m very old; I am apt to forget, you know, if I am 
troubled by noise. Here, Anne; you may have the 
end of my footstool to sit on; and Sam may bestride 
the arm of my chair. All ready now? 

Children. Yes; all ready. Only Sam must not 
play he ’s on a horse; it makes us laugh. 

Sam. I will only trot a very little. 

Children. He must not trot any, must he? 

Grandmamma. There was once an old man who 
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had three daughters; they had very odd names. 
Hark now, all of you! 

Children. We’re harking. 

Grandmamma. The oldest was named Wairt- 
awHILE; the second he called Maxe-naste; the 
youngest was a great chatterbox, and he called her 
HoLp-YOUR-TONGUE. 

Children. Oh! was it her real name? 

Grandmamma. I never heard that she had any 
other. The story was told so to me, when I was as 
young as you. It is seventy years ago, now. 

Anne. How can you remember so long! I have 
forgotten the names already; only Maxke-nasTE! 

Grandmamma. Well; Maxker-Haste was sent out 
to get something for dinner. She scattered some 
corn on the ground; down came the pigeons to eat 
itt But when she ran to catch one, they all flew up 
again to the dove-cote. Then she ran after the 
ducks; they could not waddle very fast, but the 
pond was close by, and they all swam off into the 
middle of it. Then she tried to catch a rabbit; they 
all got away, into their burrows in the ground. The 
turkeys flew up into the trees, and the hens all got 
through the fence into the neighbor’s grounds. At 
last poor little Maxr-naste came in, hot and tired, 
and ready to cry. 

Children. Silly Maxe-naste! She scared them 
all away. 

Grandmamma. Then the old father said to his 
oldest daughter, “ I wonder if you can get us a din- 
ner?” She gaped, and put out one foot, but did not 
get up till she had stretched, and waited awhile. 
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Children. Lazy thing! She will get no dinner, 
I think. 

Grandmamma. She took a basket and went out 
into the road. She thought the baker or the butcher 
might come by. But they did not. Then she took 
the fishing-lines, and went down to the brook. But 
though she waited a great while, the fish would not 
bite. ‘Then she thought she would wait for the hens 
to lay some eggs, but they had stolen a nest in a 
neighbor’s barn. She went and looked in the gar- 
den ; the beans, and the potatoes, and the corn, they 
were growing, growing, growing,—but she could 
not wait for any of them to be grown enough to 
gather for her father’s dinner. Poor Wart-awniLe 
sat down and cried. The old man began to be very 
faint and hungry. 

Children. The youngest is always the smartest, 
in stories. Did he not send her, at last? 

Grandmamma. She was talking to her dolls up 
in the attic. She was chattering so fast she did not 
hear her father, who called as he sat in his great 
arm-chair. He got his cane, and rapped, but she 
did not attend. He went to the staircase to call 
her, and—and—let me think —what was her 
name? I am so forgetful! 

Children (all together). Hoxp-your-TroncvE! 

Grandmamma (pretending to be affronted). Well, 
so I will. Yes, I will hold my tongue. 

Children. But we did not meanso! Dear grand- 
ma! Do go on. 

Grandmamma. So disrespectful! Hold your 
tongue, to me! 
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Children. O grandmamma! Tell the rest; do 
tell us whether the old father had any dinner at last. 
Grandmamma. 1 cannot tell. For my grandfa- 
ther always, when I told what the youngest daugh- 
ter’s name was, held his tongue, and that ended the 
story. 
A. 


W. A. 





LABOR AND WAIT. 


«PLease to buy my cactus, ma’am.” “ What, 
that ugly thing?” “Only a quarter, ma’am!” 
“Why, I would not give it house-room for a quar- 
ter; no, nor for a half-dollar, either!” “O ma’am, 
if you could only see the flower, you.’d be as un- 
willing to part with it as you now are to harbor it.” 
“What! a pretty flower from that ugly, prickly lump 
of a thing! I might as well look for a kiss from a 
porcupine or a smile from an alligator.” “ Have n’t 
you seen a bright day come from a dark night? or 
a rainbow from a thunder-storm?” I could not de- 
ny either wonder, so the quartei-dollar was dropped 
into one palm, and the cactus taken from the other. 
“Now,” thought I, “the young folks will not be 
in want of something to aim their shafts at for some 
time! I really cannot feel very hopeful, myself, 
about this promised beauty. But I'll put a good 
face on a doubtful matter. The best way is to treat 
my new charge as if a great deal was to be expected 
of it, and who knows what may be the result? Now 


what do you want, you little ungainly, homely 
24* 
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bunch, to give you the fullest development? What 
is required to bring all those hidden beauties to light 
and perfection?” 

Fresh air, plenty of sunshine, the morning and 
evening dew, and the early and the latter rain. 

“ What! nothing else? Is there nothing for me to 
do but to place it where it can enjoy God’s rich 
gifts? That’sall! It is an exotic, and wants only 
what would be freely bestowed upon it in its own 
natural situation.” 

The little flower-pot soon found a nice place on 
the roof of the piazza, where it enjoyed a tropical 
heat at noon, and the refreshing dews of the even- 
ing. Now and then, my pensioner looked to me for 

an extra allowance of water. This, and placing it 
in its proper aspect, where it might have a shelter 
from chilly winds, was all I could do for it. Its 
growth and improvement depended entirely on its 
freedom to enjoy God’s own precious gifts, —and 
even to them it seemed long insensible. 

At last a bud really appeared, or rather a queer- 
looking excrescence that might be a bud, but looked 
much more like a prickly wart. By and by a little 
soft, white down began to cover it. Then there 
seemed a contention, the bud being determined to 
keep its tiny form clear of the down, and the down 
to persist in its officious protection of the young bud. 
Thus it remained for weeks, and but little -progress 
was made. 

One morning, it shook off its laziness, and took a 
noble start! For two days it grew like the wonder- 
ful bean we all know so much about. The third day 
the flower, the long-hoped-for flower, showed its 
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streaks of white between its unfolding leaves, and 
when the cool, soft, quiet evening came, all was per- 
fect. 'The ungainly plant had produced the bud, the 
ugly bud had now become the most beautiful, pure, 
clear white flower, surpassing in its rare gifts the love- 
liest of lilies. I put it under the brightest light of 
the lamp, and called friends and neighbors to admire 
it, and rejoice with me in the full fruition of long-de- 
ferred hope, — hope that had often faltered, hope that 
seemed to struggle against impossibilities. 

Children of the Mission to the Destitute! To you 
are daily offered plants that will yield flowers a thou- 
sand times more beautiful than this little cactus, — 
plants that appeal to every heart to take them home 
in all their present deformity, and place them where 
they can enjoy the pure sunshine of love and kind- 
ness, the morning and evening dew of good compan- 
ionship, the early and the latter rain of wise counsel 
and wholesome instruction. 

For you the way is clear, the path open. Every 
penny you can give helps some little human plant 
from the sickening, contagious air of vice, and the 
iritation of suffering, harsh treatment, and grinding 
poverty, to richer blessings than any of us can under- 
stand, with our present dull vision. But we shall 
know the issue of our work with thankfulness when 
we see the buds we have helped to foster on earth 
blooming in the everlasting sunshine of heaven. 

Can this lovely task be offered to unwilling hands ? 
Can we think of it except as a blessed privilege ? 
Freely ye have received, freely give. 


M. H. F. 
Hattowext, November 12. 
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LETTER FROM LILLIE. 


Cadiz, Spain. 


Dear Sopuie:— 


We remained in Funchal only a few days, instead 
of weeks, as the affairs of Mr. Gilmore made it ne- 
cessary for my uncle to go immediately to Cadiz. 
I was very desirous to have the charge of sweet little 
Maud and Herbert Gilmore, but my uncle vetoed 
my proposal, and my aunt also disapproved it; they 
engaged a nice, pleasant Portuguese girl named 
Tina Lomelino to go with us, and said they 
should put me also under her care. But I claimed 
the right of taking care of myself; for I am never 
sea-sick at all, for which comfort I am very grate- 
ful. We had a very agreeable voyage of six days 
from Madeira to Cadiz, which is, you know, a port 
in the southwest corner of Spain. The entrance to 
the harbor is three miles wide, and the harbor also 
is very broad and capacious. My uncle says it is 
one of the finest in the world. Brother Eddie, who 
is so fond of shipping, would have been delighted 
with the busy scene. Hundreds of boats and other 
vessels were lying at anchor; some were getting 
under way, spreading their huge sails to the breeze, 
others were taking them in and preparing to-anchor; 
many were fishing-boats, emptying the scaly things 
into baskets for the market. It looked very strange, 
to my American eyes, to see the city surrounded by 
walls and battlements, having two gates, with arched 
passages, a sentinel with a bayonet standing at each 
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gate. One gate is for people to enter the city, the 
other for them to go out. The gates are closed at 
night, and no one can enter the city or go from it till 
morning. There were such crowds of people all 
around each gate that we could not see which was 
the right one, and went towards the one from which 
they were pouring out; the sentinel turned us back 
with his bayonet, and peinted to the other gate. As 
soon as we were within the gate, we entered a large 
room something like a barn in its rude appearance ; 
here the custom-house officers examined our baggage 
in quite a gentlemanly manner. Little Maud Gil- 
more, fearing that her large, handsome wax Dollie 
would be drowned, or have her limbs or nose broken, 
insisted on carrying it in her arms, enveloped in vari- 
ous scalloped blankets. One of the officers, feariny, 
I suppose, that auntie was smuggling something 
into the country that she ought not, requested to 
have Miss Maud’s bundle unrolled for his inspection. 
Little Maud displayed her handsome doll with great 
pride; but when the officers and people around 
saw what it was, there were shouts of laughter, 
which very much offended Miss Maud, and discon- 
certed the officer, who walked away looking quite 
ashamed. Cadiz is quite a venerable city. My 
uncle says it was founded three thousand years 
ago, and had formerly very great commercial pros- 
perity ; but its commerce has declined; it is now a 
very quiet city, without much life. The streets are 
narrow, but very clean; the houses are tall and 
stately, four or five stories high, dazzlingly white, 
With balconies projecting into the street. The 
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houses are most of them built around the four sides 
of an open court, which is sometimes paved with 
marble. We have a very nice landlady; she has 
four very handsome and very intelligent daughters, 
Donna. Inez assists me very much in my Spanish 
lessons. I commenced the study of Spanish before 
I went to Madeira. It is a very sweet, melodious 
language, and much less difficult to me than the 
French. We have nice, large, clean rooms, and ey- 
erything comfortable as we could wish, which uncle 
says is very unusual in Spain; he thinks it is because 
our hostess was educated in England, and acquired 
some English habits and customs. The house we 
occupy is five stories high, built around a court open 
to the sky; each story has a gallery with an iron 
railing running all around the four sides, with doors 
opening into the different apartments ; it affords a fine 
run for us children. To our great amazement, we 
found the kitchen was in the upper story; we in- 
quired how they carried the heavy articles needed 
to such a height, and they showed us the pulleys in 
the court-yard by which they were raised. Maud and 
Herbert were much delighted when they found that 
one room not far from the kitchen was devoted en- 
tirely to doves, and the next one occupied by a large 
household of hens and chickens, with nests all ar 
ranged for them in the most approved manner; they 
amused themselves very much with the doves and 
chickens, as they were quite tame, living in the house, 
and seeing the visitors. We remain a few days ! 
Cadiz, long enough to see all the objects of interest. 
The new Cathedral is of white marble ; the interi0 
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was completed not long since, after a hundred and 
twenty years of labor. I think the exterior is not yet 
finished. I saw some workmen about, who seemed 
to be busy. We all went to walk in the Alameda, 
which is the public walk of the city ; it has little beds 
of flowers, some pretty shrubbery, and statues; but 
its shade-trees seemed to be mere apologies for trees. 
I suppose it is because they are so near the sea, that, 
in high gales, salt spray is dashed upon them, which 
checks their growth. We had a delightful walk upon 
the city walls, from which there was a grand view of 
the shipping in the harbor. Looking over the bright 
blue waters, we saw two pretty villages, the country 
beyond, and some mountains in the distance; I think 
Auntie said they were the mountains of Ronda. 
Turning to the north, we saw a rocky ledge extend- 
ing far out into the sea, and at its extremity the 
light-house tower, one hundred and seventy feet 
high. We go in a few days to Gibraltar. Tell dear 
brother Eddie I shall write to him from thence. I 
should like to see dear mamma and all the loved 
ones at home, this very moment; but as I have not 
Aladdin’s lamp, or the enchanted carpet, which 
would transport one sitting upon it a thousand miles 
in a minute, I must content myself with imagining 


that I see you all, and that you are all talking with 
tones of love to sister 


LILuIE. 


7 . 
Wit any young reader send a translation of La 
Fintz Orpuenine ? 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Turovuen the disinterested kindness of a friend, the 
Editor is enabled to withdraw from the troublesome office 
of Publisher. She will retain the ownership of The Child's 
Friend for the year to come, as the times render all calcula. 
tions of profit uncertain, and a possible loss ought not to fall 
upon the funds of the Children’s Mission. If there is a sur- 
plus, which seems probable, it will still be devoted to the cause, 

It may be necessary here to allude to a misapprehension 
which prevented some friends from subscribing in the sum- 
mer, and which was confirmed by a mistake in a very 
friendly notice of The Child’s Friend in the Boston Courier. 
The Child’s Friend had stopped, it was said, but would go on 
as soon as the Editor could be saved from loss. The Editor 
read this with a feeling of rueful mirth, and hopes that the 
friends who have been waiting to subscribe in January will 
not forget their intention. The Child’s Friend would have 
expired, had it been allowed to stop. The Editor is will- 
ing still to carry it on at a loss, if it must be so, through the 
coming year, in hopes that it will be preserving a good 
old tree, which shall bear much fruit, not only pecuniarily, 
for the Children’s Charity, but in a more important way, 
through its mora! influence. 

Except contributions to the Editor’s Portfolio, all future 
communications are to be addressed to John Bartlett, Esq,, 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. His services as pub- 
lisher are gratuitous. The subscribers and the Editor have 
reason for mutual gratulation that the management of the 
business affairs have passed into abler hands than hers. 
Those subscribers who, through her ignorance of post-office 
regulations, received duplicates of the last number, are re- 
quested to lend, or give them, with a view to making the 
work known, and if any person failed to receive a copy, 
he can obtain one on application to Mr. Bartlett. 
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